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First Plenary Session 

Trte Master's Degree — , ^ 
New or Changing Dimensions? ! ; 

We'dhesday, November 29, 1972, 2:0D p.m. . 
' -'^ ■ , 

" Presiding: Jacob E. Cobb, Indiana State University 
, s Joe N. Gerber, Stephen F, Austin State Uniyersity 
. ' lhou\dt$ C.\V{umb\^,' Wayne State University ' 
"^Donald E* Sxok^^^Unive^sity of Michigan 

y ^ ■ . 

: Introductory Comments 

" ■•• ' ^ ■ > 

Jacob E.Cobb 

The farjnicr, president of the Council of Graduate Schools in tht^Unitcd 
States, Dr. Gustave Arlt, not so many years ago made some rather pungent 
remarks about the master's degree. Qne partial sentence of which ;1 want to 
quote: "Tlje master's degree means so many different ^things inl so many 
universities and colleges,, and there are so m^ny differences among departments 
within the same university tl^t no one can possi])ly know'the meaning and value 
Of a particular degree." • \ ^ .' '■ ■ , 

i ' Now. we did not have this particular quotation in mind when either f}ie 
topic or the three people- ^ho will address this topic were selected, but we tlid 
have in. mind that virtually every^ member of CGS is 'involved in graduate 
education at the maker's degreelfivel. 

It is also true that- at theprescnt time and apparently in prospect, there is a 
gieat deal yf activity and some j-ather considerable soul searching on the part of 
a 'good many people with regard to the master's degree - involving such things, 
for example, as the interface between master's dpftfee programs and continuing 
education, financial support for programs and for studenjts, residence 
rcfluiremenls, transi]er of credits, new credit options, new degcees aftd new 
oomcnclartutie, oldXdCgrees with, new nomenclature, new^'degrees with old 
nomenclature "or however fnahyxombinaiions of that there may happen to|?e. 

And as we look at it today; the thi;ee gerrtlemen who wjl^ present some 
ideas represent three different types of schools, all of which, however, do award 
each year a relatively large number of m2(ster's degrees, • ;. r • » 
One of thes^ institutions is among those which awards the most /locloral 
degrce3 and also among those awarding the most master's degree^" AnolflKir 
institutior) is a very large urban imiversity : and the thir^ institution is\ne vmich 
•aiwards only the masters degree as its graduate degree, but in relatively Ijirge 

,num.bers. • ' ♦ . 

\ Now, each one of' tliese gentlemen had exactly* the same invitation to 
speak. So far as I know,^hey have not collaborated either .by mail or in person.' I 

* think jPwill be interesting to see whether or not they talk about the same things, 
I'thi'nk it will be interesting to'^ee whether they talk about diff.erent things. In 
either case, I am very sure they are going to talk about^signifidant thingjc They 

' will make their presentations and thenwpen up the session to you for whatever 



ci^mments or 'ques-tions you may -have. 

Joe N. Gerber 

It is indeed a pleasure to' Represent the graduate schools among' our 
membership which offer the master's degree as the highestNdegree. It is 
essentially that ^roup of institutions often referred to asemergmg universities. It 
is Witly that our group' of instftutiohs places mOre emphasis on 1he master's y 
degree than do those which offer the doctorate because, the master's degree is 
our only and highest graduate degree. Hence: we concentrate all of our effort on 
it. It is the most prestigeous thing we do. / / 
\* That dops not relieve us /rem having problems. ^We; join all ot you m 
tOfling miich likeahe graduate dean who was walking across the campus one day 
•'vsju.h a mohfcey on Iris back - which is i^oX an unusual conditlon^njr a graduate 
de^ «e nfe a colleague who ^ked where he got it. The monkewp^lied/l got 
him^ in a raffle." Graduate deans have most always been W\ this sort of 
predicament and the nurilber of monkeys app^^ars to be increasing faster than the 
number^of graduate deans. ' ' | ^\^^' ' 

The master's, degree lias had a chef kereU^areer.\The "^otA masTcr^comcs 
from the Latin word 7AW^'s/eV which m^ans teacher, the /irs|-%iLer of At^ 
dogree was given' at the University of Pafis in the lf2th Century and was a 
desigiYdtion to teach in the arts faculty. At that time, if a student was at least 14 
y(»ars*of age and studied two years in the arts, he could becortie a bachelor or 
apprentice teach^. After five or six years, he could take a n^erahi nation and be 
initiated into the/Guild of Masters, TI\e'Master of Arts Degree Was the highest 
degree offered 'by the faculty of arts but such a person could theristudy toward 
the doctorate in other faculties such as.medicine, law, or XheoloW. The seven 
years which are involved in the above description came, to^be a niagic rtumber 
and has ever since been associated with the: nvast&r's degree. Eveii in England 
Byheri . those who received the four-year baccalaureate degree ai\d ^tjehaved 
themselves fairly well for at least three yeass were automatically awarded the 
master's. This practice came to America with tjie founding oPHarvay College 
and the Master of Arts came to signify simply that the student was k)mehow. 
engaged in literary 'or professional pursuits an* that he had paid to thfc college 
the propet fees. As a matter of fact, this practice is still currejit with the M. A. at 
Oxford and Cambndge. On the Continent, the n^ster's degree fell intoAalmost 
complete disuse. The ([Jniversity of Michigan is credited With rehabilitating the 
master's degree. In 1858, the regents <df that university resolved that tlie Master 
of Arts and the Master of Science be conferred on holders of the bachelor's 
degree provided they pursued at least two courses each semester4for at leasAone 
year, t^at they passed an examination before the faculty in at least jlirees ofuhe 
' studies so attended, and presented a thesis. j \ ' 

the master's degree has changed very little since the beginning of , this 
century. T^e SREB Research Monograph No. 18 Qnihki Reform in Gradud^e 
Education^y Lewis B. Mayhew is perhaps the test curwiyt work on prospec^ 
• for refornfin graduate education. MayhewMells about jft good look taken at 
graduate-education^n the 60's with thAdecision that olffV mino; reforms were^ 
needed.. Following that, he reviews the artacks from various sources'whigh have 
been mad^and reviews the sources for change. These forces fnclude the size and 
/ rapid growth in graduate enrollments, th.e growing financial crisis in higher 



^ edjicat^iV llie 'expectations of society;' and the .iyoui)tHig evidence that colleges^ 

and\inivcrsitics are not really ii<^^Tective in pr^ucing educatioil^il change as* 
* they claim to be. However, a|nu.mbeY Qi changej>/in. education are *becominj^ 

apparent. <f , \ \. ' ' ; ' / - # • 

" ' Th« main thrust of these rCmafks it 'that we liave ^one ihi^nigh a period of 

rigid requirements and we are becoming niore ilextblo .in many areas of our 
. ♦ work. The prospect is for mora (lexibility. This increasing tlexibility sTtows itself 
•in admissions^ extension and residence centers, residence requirements, and 
\ eclated transfer ot' Vredits, cooperative programs, ' new degases and more^ 
^ elaborate 'rtomcnclatuu:, an emphasis on career orientation, and new Ways of 

iDuilding pragr'anisancUjualifying Cor degrees. ^ \ ' 

' ' Admissions is>ctn^)ming more Hexiblt^^at all levels of oui^ institutions; The . 
' .open-door policy for undergraduat-c colleges i^i beconiing recognized. Tliere is 
le,ss ex'pcctation^that a student will enfer an institution and stay straigli,t''hrough 
to *graduation. There is more staying' out and returning over a period of years and 
much more mobility, from instifution to institution. The literature reveals a 
growing inclination^'of graduate schools to admit'a bruuder'range of students. 
Just as a large number of.rmdargraduate colleges are announc.ingUicy will .no 

longer rcqui/e College Board or ACT test scores.,- so thc.jc isjiiUcii urguiiient 
among dca^ns, ahd^ rrvore an'tong students, about the usefulness of GRE *5cores. 
This organizatTQji has a task force''at work witW the Educational Testing Service 

. Board, in anjc^fort to de^\{lop niore useful and predictive GRE scores. The niov^ 
taward Jl?yitfility in admissions is perhaps more evident wKen ^appliedu) 
minbr^t^ groups. Thei*e have t?cen appeals from number of prtifessional 
olrganizatioiw encouraging colleges and graduate schools to make possiblC|the 
entrance, of (arger numbers of minority studentijr The job market is forcing a 
nujaibcr .of students hack, with much more urgcn^ pleas to be uidmittetl, into 
graduate school.^It is- almost certain that a corhpariso»- of the admissions 
practices oT^graduate schools today witiv the practices seSferal ye:y^ agy wodd 
rev^l that today's margit^al student is n1%re likely to \\q given a chanccS ^ 
Extension programs hiave been witlvus ft^r a goo3 many years, 'fypically, 
these, have^be'en programs in Which classes are organized in tbwns '^tvH cities away 
from the campus and an instructor from the campus travels to meat the class. 
For. a number of years, ^ Hirougli the 50's and 60's; we were vei-y particular tljat 
these courses be labeled on trans'cripts'as extension and the.^a^nmmt of such 
ci'edU to ^e counted toward, the degrtifc be s?yictly limited. Now, there is a 
rapidly l^ro wing tendency to esiablish residence centqKs. Jn our area, at least, the 
residence center is^a situation m a place remqvcd ftom the campus which is 
approximately, equal to that provided on campus. That is, tne spi^ce is suitable, 
thereMire suitable lib^affy facilities, and the other conditions are al least rouglily 
equivalent to %ose provided on campus. 'In tlTcsT situations, which we- call 
residence centers but which otherwise operate p/ecisel>*iike extension .classes, 
the students earn res^dejice credit. >Yith the drfvoJopment of a number of these, 
often^on junioY.college campuses, it becomes possible for a student to corppletq 

* the requirements for . a^'master's degree by never goijig to the rnain campus except 
perhaps foi^ 7iis comprehensive exarrrinations and his .thesis writing and 
exartmtation. Though there are differences .of opinion, it, is likely that with 
proper control^ these residence centers wiH provide a real service to many 
students and will be in demand by the liitger centers where there are multiple 

* campuses of junior, colleges an4 a large nurtber o/ public school teHchors. It is 
ano^ther expYessioo of the kinds of flexibility inti5 "which wc' are moving. Many of 




us consider them approprialc ^ our misiiioir ami lon^ o\^erdu> 

"^^M^^^^'^^^^^ ^ ^'^^^ g^-^^csi changes we are ^.-xpcnencinp/ is^i^i ih 
rtkiAalivMiV^ re^eiice requirements. A study made about a vear aijl a ikilfijiL 
by a b\ibi::oiiii!iiiiiec of the X^radwale Council of llie Unkcrsity ol .A/;ihaiiia//i 
■p.roMde'd Xij nic by Dean Scott along with certain otlicr information indi|ife.s 

' (hat most ot the universities in tlic Southern Region had for manVlcars hmited 
tran.sterMo six.selnestcr hours on a master's degree. We wc*rc the oni . n\ of the 
country wluch had M^ch a strict .limitation. As a result of his stud\| and others 
many ot us. have increased the amount, of work which -mav be tJanstcircd or 
taken by e\tension/to be counted toward 1 1^ iirasicr's de^ree. thought we 
were bold at our institui,ion in doubling the limit lo^welve slMno^er hours Ntnv 
we <ind ihal^-sonie ni^iiituiions have gone to eighteen seme storf hours and sonie 
have erased the residence requirement on a niastcr's demee er^tirelv as a graduate 
school reqiilremehl. In such later cases, each departniVnt is norm'allv permitted 
to establish a residence rcquireiiKMit . it feels necessary/ for purposes of* 
rec*)rtmiending srudenis. " ■ ■ ' ' . , 

AiHviHer iodicaliofi. of, cHiauges taking place in residence requirements is to 

. be tound m the standards ol the accrediting associalions. As an example^ (he 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools had a standard until this year' 

^ winch named speeilic residence lequircMiients lor ih^ masters degree and'" 
required at least one year of residence for the doctorate. The proposed revision 
that standard has bel?fi cireula^ed and will almost surely be approved at th# 
annual - meeting in C^-ember. The ^revision virtually eliminates residence 
requirements lor the master's degree and-tfoes not name a spocillc amount of 
residence required lor the doeloralc. saying onlv that. there shall be some period 
ol tesideiKe. It will undoubtedly follow that maijv msiiiulions Will reduce or 
ch;iiige the character of Ihe traditional minimum onc-vear residence for the 
doctorate. As a matter of fact, from the slandpoiimiyf common sense, wc Oan 

.probably all agree that we have been unreasonably restriJiive in insisting that the 
siuiJeni do ^bi; major portion of his^irk for a de^ree'on our own campus With 
the curientjiendehcy o|. students to move about country and wifft 
acufedilatiojfrTrnd ollrer assuralices, it seems reasonable that we Jan and will ' 
accept mort: of each others work U) count toward our degrees. 

The development of cooperative programs is another dimensioji in 
lle\.ibility. Increasingly;^. . we notice that two or more univL;rsilies combine etTorls' 
t()^ grant master's or doctor's degrees in. a combined program. There are the 
obVioifs advantages of avoiding duplication, lakiim advarilaye of the best 
eapabihtieVol two x^r more insiiiuiions. and making programs more widelv 
available to students. Usuirlly. there, is a formal- contractural arrangement 
between the instiiutUMis and the final Jegree is granted by, one or all of them. In 
a very real sense, this is only another manifcvslation ol the urowing tendency to 
accept u larger amount of iranslerjcretlii. ' . " w 

There appear to be cominjj^some movements which may or may not have- 
Signdicant basic ^effects on the manner- in which we count progress toward ' 
degrees. It may be ihal we have bfVome slaves to semester hours. gr;ules courses 
and tranlcnpis. Many of us -have felt for a long time tlfal the greatest gain in 

.cauoation will come whc>ii sonieone teaches us a belter way. One suggestion 
which is being made at least loudly throtiglioui the country, is in terms nf 
competencies or performances •rather than the aceunVilation (if courses and 
semester hours. Thi^ can be stMed rather sw/pW but can probably *n(i|i be done 
very simply. The 'concept is thart for ain/degree. m some places' including the 
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dootonatc. llfyfv is tirst *Jrawn up aJist'of coinpctLMicics or peitT>inKinccs hi 
abilities whjcli a snidjiH must sliow he has aL^iievcIlN Granted that the 
achiyvenieiil\nay ul- ucvc'i^pcd lluougli wliat is o:diiuiri!y leL^gni/.ed asstaiulard 
courses, the bariiiiig of a' specillc grade is not to be so iiiueh ftlie point as is 
evidence ol/the atta'innient ol certain coinpetci^cies. That concept is now 
bcconiing Uie basis tor teacher certificatioiYii Texas. Florida, and a nuiiibet^of 
other states. There is ;ilso an attempt at soiiie institutions to apply the principle 
to degree structures: lUniany of these oases, grades are not used exco^^ within 
the iirstitution for sucjlfjurposes as^ foraiuLi-appiopriation requests. Wliether ov^ 
-wot this particular approach will prove successful is still to be shown. The 
significant point is that there appear to be some real attempts to substitute 
SDiiiething tor ttaditiona! courses and grades. . 

L-^erhaps all of us have noticed a new emphasis on career orieiitatUm. MoVe 
and more of oui; Sfudentslmd their eniplpy'ers are insisting i^ii progiaiiis which 
prepare them as directly as possible lor tye carev^ they wish to follow. If'you 
have had an opportunity to interview large numbers of school. superiiitcQdents. 
principals, and teachers as f have during tlie past six' weeks in connection with, 
another study, you will be ini^pressed with the degree to which thrs attitude is 
prevalent among thai group. Superintendents, principal^i. and teachers seem to 
agroi almost uiu*«niously that colleges and graduate\>schoolsj.u)uld have done 
^n<T could be J<(ing ik^better job in preparing them for. their work if th'ey would 
J"eave out will t they call required, irrelevant courses. They appear to \vant 
everything injludecl in their programs to be specifically applicable to preparing 
thcmVrj><^^lil|eir jobs. They are not at all interested in what wc call liberal or 
gener/educatfon which is designed to produce an educated person in addition 
to eaiW-pfeparatio'n. It is likely that much of what we do will become less ivory 
tower arid aiore'directly applicable to everyday work situations. 

Our nomenclature, both old and new. has always been badly mixed up and 
does not appear to get any better. This problem nliglK best be presented- in 
relatjon to the idea of new degrees and new degree names. Gne ol the best pieces 
of work in this connection, in my opinion, is the general report prepared for the 
Carnegie Commission „ on Higher Education by Stephen H. Spurr entitled 
Academic Degree Structures: Inuovative Approaches. He refers to the rather 
large number of master's degiee titles in use. In 1963-()4. thwe were 328 
different master's degree titles reported to the U. S. Office of Education. 
However, they are 'all of two genera! natures: libera! arts mast«?r\s and 
'^frofessional master's. Spurr's plea is that the liberal arts MasterjjKfJe cailed.rtie 
Master of Arts - and the Master of Science ^nd that master s degrees in 
professional fields be recognized by such titles as Master of Arts in Library 
Science or Master of Businc^ss Adiiiinistration. He makes tlie saiuo plea whicl\is^ 
made in. the policy statemerit of the Council of Gra4,uale Schopls^as approved By 
• the E.xecutive Conimittee of the Council in 1^969. That is. that the nun>ber of 
degree titles be 'kept to a minimum. ^ 

The biisic recommendation in both sources is that tht Master of Arts and 
the Master of Science be ysed lor programs Avhich provide a«i introduction to 
scliolarly activity and oftcm serve as preparation for a career in teaching. diey 
'{Provide a second type of master's degree referred to as professional master's 
degrees and in^jlude'the Master of Education. Mi^sU^'r of BusuiessAdministration. 
Master of Music. M^ister of Fine Arts, and the like. To ^IV^^^V "^^^^ ^GS bulletin 
' cjirectly: "The number ofcjifferent graduate professional /egrle names should be 
Aep't as sinair as possible. New names^ should be introdiited only when there is a 



substantial and often iiuilii-institutiointl-need ior such separate identiticaiion of 
? n^' and major discipline or professitfi.- It nppoais lliert- is a tendency to 
uKrease the number ol degree titles at the master's degree level and it is one Uem 
ot tlexibihty. which it is hopixl can be avoido^l. Also, in connection with" 
. nomenclature We have^a-whok list of terms wJiicIv we use freely and'appear to 
und^-rstarid which have never really been definea at all. The simp'le concept of 
semester hours has never been defined except in'ha*»fs Vchedliled over a period 
ot time. The amount ot progress or learning whic< takes place in the individual, 
during one semester hour has never been deait with'. The term "teachins load"' • 
J; ill needs lots ol detmition and standatdization if we are all to meari'the same 
Hung by the S:inieW'6rds. Most of us c^an still not agree on wlut is a publication 
In. our trcjid toward creating new .degree^ and new career orientation 
piograrm tlK-ie IS Ihe^tear thal^we will make them so discreet ;.nd so different 
thai It will be ditfKHilt tor litudents to progress tar into one of them wi(hcHt4- 
berng trapped. As Spurr points out. we should keep our degree structures ^ 
silt iciently nexible. to .mike it.possible ll,r students to find a place in the system 
ot higher education appropriate- to liis current interests and abilities He should 
always have the opportunity of moving laterally and consistent with his cllan-es 
in motivation, abilities^ and perfom,ances. I^is eventual preparation should not . 
..bc induly restricted -by. th^ nature gf ^ur structured programs. The' systcnr 
s o d. ,n Spurr s words, .-provide r^efurring opportunities so that no one failure- 
should permanently stop the student's progress.- In short, the best de-ret 
structures will make if po.ssible for "continuous choice of career goals and a: 
continuous choica<>t institutions, programs, and curricula through which the^e 
career goals can be pursued. Our. programs should not be muuially exclusive hor'^ ^ 
should we- have mutually exclusivq classes of -institutions ami discreet 
lutn-overlapamg programs withm these institutions. Spurr recognizes, that this 
Iherne is confradictory jo n.ui'ch of the AmeTican literat\ire oj, degree structures, 
n, ,, 'mv t'' f ■''r' structur<;s have beeil sharply defined, made 

utually exclusive, and hnufeiT t.> specitlc, segments of the student p.^ulation 
lhe> have tended to wither on the vine for want of sfiid^^nts and refornr' 

Much has appeared in the liCertiture about the declined ?;tatus' of the 
master s iiegree. Certainix it must be true that it has lost in stature in the eve^ of 
scholars^ One, development whielv caused the decline- was the adopiion of the 
U<give b^anf state.cerlilyihg ;igeneies for teachers. In hiain/Niate.s. it 'is now 
"'"T^. 'iH-m-aster-s degree in Order to get the higlic^l level Certificate 

titftJinps the greatest blow to ihe prestige of the master's degree is the 
practice ol doctoniMnstitu-fiansnwhich allow studentsjo enter doctoral puVrams 
directly trom the bachctor-s degree with Ho requirement thafthe iiuiMer-s dem ee ' ■ 
be satisfied oi, the way. It is hoped there is concurrence, again with Spuw', that 

-L-pon ccinplcn,.,, „l il,c Iwa-.i bureau-, ihcrclorc^ril sU.dcniv '.liould ho admiual \ 
"nl> .IS c.>nd;dau's Inr ll,c ..uMcfsdmoc. N.-,Mud^i would iK-adnniicd .,1 llm hn.c ' 
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dirccMly lo Ihc docuuul program. Only by su.^i cImhoo .n our prcscnl p^.lioios cnn 
the principle ol progressive, no.ii-invidious steps he pui iriiopr;^ liee. Asa rosiili " ilu- 
master's do^^ree would iKvoinc a required and necessary sicppin- siorie en^oiiie Ic. iIk- 
doclinale, Hie taet Hul- all siudents. would he adniitled'onlv as eandidples lor llie 
nuisler\s and niust earj^ Hiisdo^r.ee meanVlliai the nusier's dei^ree v\(Uild ahvays ni irk 
succcsstul tor\vard progress... h would.^ilKT^^rore; provide an appfopriale sioppin^; 
plucc tor those who choose- not lo uoJa|ther. H is only ihe tact ihTi nianv iiraduale 
schools admil siudei^s'Trcsh oul of the haecaijureate inio doctoral programs that 
.mves the eonnolaiion ot cons,>»^ion pri/e to theniaster\ deurec. We suuuest-that this 



practice must clungc ti> make fhe Muster c»r ArN atu! Master <>l Science degrees Cully 
respectable." ' , 

Innovation,, new iipproaclies.. and change in graduujx} education arc 
apparent jfll around us. Perhaps the most direct niaiiirestation is the response of " 

.the Council of GTaduate Schools^in^\)miing the Panel oi^Ahernatc Approadrej ; 
to Graduate Education. This Panel is making a .'concerted effort to identify and 
suggest jjj ^^ w approaches'. \Vliat is suggested here ilthat man;;' changes are aireudy, 
Tpparcnrii^ur requirements. F16i,i^(>Til5' in- thc'SFeas which have Keen discussed 

S^ippears to. he long overdue. Certainly^we Jfav^ all nuiinlained regulation^ whkh. ; 
m Tnaiiy ii lstances. are arbitrary andJ>which-T.ealiyJiad httle justjfic'atloiV. On the 
other hand,^being llexible does rior n■^e^^il doing away with requircfnents for high 
quahty work. Tiicre would yppear'lo' be no problem abolit admitting a broader 
range of stydents provided we require of them full accomplishment- wliich- 
justifies progress Xovyard the degree or elimiitile them. Tho^ie x^f you who liave 
tried it find tfkil many who do not fully meet.youf admission standards really* 
pe'rform quite well though iM majority may nbt. Taking our courses out into 
the field for extension and residence center work is. a fine service to students but* 
a^ain wQ must require that students measure up. ' \ 

■ AM of the areas mentioned as relating to a season of increasing tlexibility 
we are experiencing and wiU alinost certainly continue to experieiice appears, for^ 
the most part,' to be in the direction of mak^ng-H;posslble for more students to 
get more educationunder a wider variety of ai-rcumstahces. There -would seem to 
be little objection to : suclv developments but only if we retain reasonable, 
requireniejits in slandards of performance, . - 

-> ■ ■ ' . ■ 

Thpmas C. Rumble 

V . • ' . ' • ■ ■ 

. * The treniendaus expansion, of graduate eduOaliOn twer the past do/en 
ye'^rs'has led too many graduate educators to co.ncvryrate too fully on the 
highest of oiir graduate degrees, the doctcKate. Uxcept ft)r the aiteiitioh.we have 
given the master'<5 degree as a convenient iifdieator of )ome kind of mid-way 
•point along the route to the'acadcmic doctorate, h sceriis to me, we have been all 
too ready to regard'the master's'asa professionally oriented and temiinal degreo^ 
and we have been alacr,itous, even, in tlnding the means to spin off our control 
of, and rQsponsibilily f^r, over half of, the master's degrees awarded in our 
universities each year. K is hjgh time, then, to devote a plenary session of the 
Council of Graduate Scjiools' annual mcptinj» to tlie (iTtiiensions of the manners 
(legrec'and attempt io discovec. whether there are, indded, any new or changflig 
attitudes'in the wind toward that degree. 

^1 happen to be rather pessimistic at tlii*^ point about the outhjtk for any 
significant academic revitali/ation of 'he master's* degree; in the controls and 
responsibilities we have spun off, the disintegration may be far too far advanced 
to be turned around by such as, we . we who are * traditionally long oh 
conscience and short On funds. Further, with .the accelerating pressuresof 
advtx:ates ft^r all manner of non-traditional, external graduate programs, I 'fear 
things are likely to get worse before they get better^, and if we 'continue to spin 
off our already diminished spheres of control, many of us may be urging ten 
years from now, *'Why don't wejust say we wtm the mast6r's war and get out?"' 
■ Shortly, my near qeighbor. Dean Stokes, may w<?jl. put .a happier 



conslruL-iu.n on ot ihis; iluir is one cH liis UKiny Iuil- t;iLiliiics, jiid 1 jm alwuvs 
grateful lo hini tor it, Bui if ii,c nuisiers degree lias a.ine lo be a eominol^ 
pr.oblem anion* us, let me explore a ample of the dimensions of that problem 
and then suggest a couple of very basic and all too ilnim-aginaiive solutions 

You -nc probably as well aware.as 1 of ilie numerical dimensions involved 
n -1- >_5-6(>. i.ur graduate institutions produced nearly UJiJQO master-s degrees 
liv I '/0-7I. that number had grown to over 230.000. And. har/ing all buVtlie 

■ U 7-'^';' '"-■Ui^ks or ih-e mosi diaslic revision of social Values 

■ />/ ' niay tmd us-awarding as many as iSO.OOO niasierVs degrees. Furtiicr ui 
f».66, .,6 percent ol all niii>ier\s degrees weiV awarded in the' ficlt*^ 

Rv'unn'ii'"'' ' '^'"""^^-^ -5 percent in education-related programs^ 

■ n,n „ ■ I'^J '^'''^■^"-■J AS,5 percent in education and 
much as .^0 percent in -educal ion-relalc-d areas. And, while bv I97S-76 we may 
nave seen the rate ot this percentage fe'rowlh diminish, we sh lll probably not see 
a, decline in actual nuijibers much before I ')80, if then. 

. ' ""t so much, troubled by the -iiHlaiion of numbers in the 

statistics I have just citcxh Given the toncoiiiilant growth of our population the 
burgeoning mijnber of master's degrees we award may not be all tl.at far m'lf of 

•line. Along with a lot of .iiher people, 1 anvmore tinubled bv the growmc 
percentage's ot master's degrees awarded in the various areas of education If the 

Mioiders ol those degrees are_ U. be absorbed effec/ivelv iivlo'^prodih^tivf. 
enip loynieiit, it ^c^tK^io me iheii numbers have to be plotted out pretty 

'ilT ! V/"'''I-'^'^i..- -''"'^^ ."advance in order to avert the shortages and 
gluts that have ■rtlar't^ our miscalcuho^.n.s over the past twenty years or so 

Wiiat tiouhlcxme most about this general inflation, however is what is' 
nicreasiiig y pcrceiV^/1 to he a corif sponding devaluation in (lualily You art' 
probably amihar ^Ih, the two-year study of graduate education completed in 
April by the Burean.iK::ol,lege livalu'ation of the. State llducatioii Depaament in 
New York, althouglr;) am much su rprised that that study-has not hailVwider 
, Circulation and more prcU'ound impact than seems to he the case so far In any 
. event, the criticisms of that report are many and severe; and I only hope that 
graduate educators will not ru.sh to man detense battlements with the 
rationah/.ation that these criUcisms arc-; after all, the cheap shots of a •■bureau" 
and llierelore automatically' an instance of the pot calling the kettle black 

lo begin, With, the study points ..ut that the qualitv and usefulness ,.f' 
masters degree programs in the state have .in no Way kept pac^e with their 
.nrr,.:,..,.,; nuuibers. and that many of them, especially in public institutions, ' 
were .l.om the start ill-conceived. loosely administered, and without nuich . 
semblance of serving a proven need. I'erfoiijumce standards of both faculty and ' ^ 
students, the study contends, vary niarktdly-from one college to another and 
many ,,l the-progiams aie in no way distinguishable froin undeigraduale studies 
.Students tiequenlly go uiicounseled r.r nii.scouiiseled, and many are admitted to 
MKis ei s programs , on, the basis of exceedingly mod.esl records of achievement, 
lint her, vyelL-mtegialed master s program curricula aie everywhere sacrificed to 
enable part-t ime students, especially in leacliei educ;^ti.m, to obtain the graduate 
credits necessary loi permanent certitieati.on hinally. to qu..-te directly iVoiii the 
study. It would seem that an attitude of collusive mediocrit v has been adopted 
among students, laculty, and admini.stiatioii at tlie master's level." • . ■ 

Ihrt IS the barest suniniarv of a- summary, and if you already know the 
study 1 apologi/e lor rehearsing it even this briellv. My point is that I genuinely 
tear tlial a^sinular slm>>' In any of our states might easil.y reach most of the same 
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coiicliisio'iis, and ilrat the rct'orins we* arc nut biiiiuiiig about tiDm iiiskje oiii 
univeisines may soon begin to be nian^aled I'r oiu ^o utside •• witli all ol tlic 
attcndanjb$Ll pnblieity of aeriinonious cluim><and cotr^^ llied back 

and forth between cdiieators and legislaU)rx: Lven as tliiii^ stand, onrjnibhe 
iinage is not so bright that wc need this kU^ ofaddilional grieK. 

I'nriherniore. ;i-s 1 liavc saidc our /situation coM well ger^rtiiiije before i\ 
gvts belter. I "do Hot have, lo tell you hi)w iiilense the gatlKMing pressiiTc^e lo 
develi^p so-ealled ^'delivery syslem'^paekageb .ihaj will bring education uKihe 
consumer laihoj- tlian' vicc-vvrsa. liow to rea^-f'to^hesc pressures is goings |o be\^ 
real dilemma for -i;'raJuatc deans. 'None of us really wunfs (he lole of the 
ci^servat'ive^ old-guard p.rotector of educnti^vn's \''Ktue tiic one who thwarts, 
tlic progressive designs of imaginative and innovative lor\Vard-thinknig systems 
planners, or who denies opportunity to all of .tliose motivated, ambitious, 
qualified people out there whose local ion or responsibilities make giaduatc 
'education iinpracticarthrougli the usuijl nieans of campus and classroom. By the 
same token/ most of us cannot with any M'lJ- ^'1 <-"^'ii^^c-ience encourag'e the 
lu)dge^podg« smoigasbord curricula ih:Tl ofukl turijas^)u'l to characleri/e these 
open-university. e.\ternal degree programs: an ^n sec; tie need television course 
Jiere. a correspondence course there; catclu-itSiCfitch-caii discussion group^ 
meetings in Ihc neigliborliood jHnior higii school^ w^ek-end workshops held in 
the local Holiday Imi: , institutes and conferences whose programs are lape'd lor 
.those who find it inconvenient fulend in p.ersou; four hours credit for Cach 
." so-called "e.\perience/' bundle' a do/en e.\perieWes and, presU), you hafe a 
Master's degree iirGeneral Stiulies't>r some such. 1/iliall leave you to intcipret in^ 
I he. light of >'our experience the extent of my iT>'pabole here. Wha fever rf'is. if, 
liavse programs develop with only a graiif of ihi< po'tcMitiaL we are in for trouble.' 

I do not warn to damn, out of hand, diis emerging trend m non-tra.ditiojial 
graduate degree programs. But we had better be aware' and fearful - ot the 
pitfalls ithwi UkiI .ro'ad surr\e>of which, unyway. are^ llK\same ones we have 
stumbled 'iiiii> i;>ttliiig-"whcre wc are! Rohect Kingston' Stcj^hen Spurr" 
touched on soine o.rtlK^seJri^ the tTp^cniitg pltMiaiy session ofdasl year's CGS 
meeting. Tirst, we had" belf-ej" c.x'pecl fliiil flu^se ■iu)i.i-tradilioiial p«'og'rams cannot 
be delivered cheaplyfand unless they are devdojied in respoui^e lo clear and even 
practical needs, we h:id better lie prepared to be served up anyother heaping 
portion of criticism, frtuii the public in general and slate' fis<:al officers in 
. y^'irlicular. Secondly, while we might wish to .see these programs- packaged up in 
a "continuing education" .box, without benefit of a briglil and decor;^ivetyt'.i,'m' 
ribbon, that will probably prove unrealistic. We are by now a ihorouglily 
degree-oriented society, and that degree diploma symbolizes a go:il wilhout 
which most people will not' he motivated, however much they protest their 
purpo.se of augmenting skills and knowledge in tlje abstract. I'inally. we had 
better be prepared that today's extension bachelor* and exiernal master will 
tomorrow be k'nocking on our campus master's and doctoral doors. Who is going 
to tell tlu)se people that we did not really mean it, . that we just wanted lo help 
them feel "fulfilled," that the campus doctoral eiuree does not go with the 
off-campus master's salad bar'.^ 

Dr. Kingston observed last year that "advanced ediication. educalioti 
beyond the bachelor's degree, clearly . . Js not a bad tijing": 

(.J) [UnViOtll tll.n W Clncs rlnl to UiMM people tnf lIlC klDtl Work tllJl 

MiLkMy wrll tijil on tlu'rii ]o (|»), (I)) provultd \\\nl il docs nol u.im and (|li;illty 
IIrhi tor ji>I)s ifial il cannot oiW'h tliL-rn. .irul (l )*}>rovidc(j iIkjI il tloL-s r.iul. I)y ihc 




xci>pc o!" its ivpcratiDH, jbtlicaic i'ri>m its responsihilny and tail to maintain those 
profcs-sional standards, whith it is thV task of tlio' pfofossional slIuh)!. the gradu;iiu 
. seliool. ti> alTirm and maintain." 

Few of us could responsibly reject provisions such as those! Ironically, 
however. Dr. Kingston went on to discuss those provisions in reverse order/ 
becuuse. as he said, "the bst one.^ho matter of Mandards, is a liitie delicate, and 
1 wwuid Jike to ie rid of it quickly.*' Personally J an)? firmly conviriced that that. 
precisely; may be the root of all of our se^ervYl problenis^ tIic matter of 
standards is a little "delicate.-" and we would like Vo be rid of it quickly. What is 
/^delicate" -about the matter of standards js that/ there is perceived something 
' essentially negative wbowi it. If we persist with /it. if we do not get rid of it 
quickly, theh^ negative turns to mV/rcf/. critical ;^beconics mW/nr, accusative 
^equals thrvatcfiing, and the whole thing e,nds in itifipassc, 

1 have talked here^aboul only two dimensions of the master's degree: the 
present sia.tc of programs leading to over half the master's degrees we award 
annually, ami J^re potential slate c»f a vast r^w enterprise in' noh-tradilional, 
oft-campus gfaduale education. I hJve, triM-to jjllustrate the gathering criticisiT\ 
ol the first t)f these and to indicate that the second, irresponsibly managed, will 
further, ^jndanger '\h& whoje 'sj^e^ics: T also promised a couple of 
prescriptions- howev^j basic, or even baAil," 

In the tirst instance, what we necJ'are some massive transfusions of good 
old-fashioned academic integrity: I-candidly! do not know how we manage this, 
since long ago the graduate dean declar/d the patient no longer his - declared ali 
education graduate -degrees '''profQis*ionaf/';:said he had therefore won the war. 
and gut out. It <nay now be time for him tb^get back in, though he had better 
know tlie ground he has lost in tfie y^afs of his default. But it iiiay yet be 
possible ii) backtrack the patli from impasse to the ^'matter of standards": and 
this time around, if all parlies will' recognize the syndrome ^hat moves from 
standards it^ jiegativism to criticism to aecutiation to rlirc;it, and if the graducite 
dean, can bring himself to. understand .what is , Vprofessioiial"- about 'these 
prc>gr;!ms. and bring the ^^Iducationis't'^ to understand what is "academic'' about 
them - Hf all these ifs. then maybe this tiriie around the whole thing needrnot 
end in impasse, in which case both sides \vill have won the War. and no one need 
get out. • \ ■ ,> . * ' ' * 

In the second instance - in the potential expansion of non;traditional 
graduate programs the graduate, deauMieeds only to have learned froiivthe- 
mistakes of his predecessors. He\*an work cooperatively with the coi;tinuing 
education people, constantly jnsisting on thc,application of sound academic 
standards: or he can abdicate again, leaving tTiqm to go'rt alone and chancing 
that the whole trend will be irretrievably buncled for his having spifn ()ff another 
aVea of his re.sponsibility. !kre, the prescription seems to call for no more than 
the in,telligent practice of a little preventive ntedicine. 

Obviously, these prescriptions are .so rasy to state that they must be 
impossibly difficult to implement. That appedrs to be an elementary fact of life 
thest days in our business, Neverthele.ss, the graduate de^n who accepts as 
appropriate and necessary his role as the conscience of the university begins and 
ends by talking standard.^, and in' between he talks quality, rigor, value, and 
irttegrity. ' '4 

Now. did fiomeone back there take the roll of my worksliop stuJent.s'.so 
that they can get theirgraduate credit? 
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• ^ Donald E. Stokes - 

My role on this p^nel.is essentially <o describe tho ''dark side of the moon'' 
by examining master's training at an institution where the Ught falls mainly on 
docloralstudies. At Michiga'n, as at a number pf universities Iteavily engaged in 
doctor^if -training, there operaies*^a kind of Gresham's Law under which the ^ 
faculty'sSnterest in its higliest degree tends to drive, out interest in other degrees. 
Certainly, our faculty has proved itself capable of treating master^ instruction lo 
a benign neglect. \ - • • • ' • ^ 

The neglect has ia the main been benign. Our graduate departments haverfx. 
been faithful' to master's students evten if their instructiv^n h»s not been a 
principal preoccupation'. The faculty hjs steered a hiiddle course. between true . 
success and true disaster at the master's leve), as the country judge steered a ' 
middle 'course between justice und injustice. An undoubted virtue of tho. chill 
■ that Ijas . settled on the doctorarWcket is that it will , encourage the faculty to, . 
re-examine master's training- I wijj: talK Tor a few minutes about st/me aspects ol 
our recent experience with the master'^^degree, dealing fairly concretely with the 
University of Michigan, the institution which took the first hesitant steps, more 
than a century ago, to rescue the master's degree>from its purely ^h^noriFic status. . . 
at Oxford, and Cambridge.. We have not lost confidence in theWegree. I shard 
with our faculty the belief that master's traiiving has an importanlTole to play in 
our educational program. i ' 

The simplest statistics make clear how deeply our univertity is involved m 
master's training. We have 21 professional master's programs, 82 , master of 
science programs, and 31 master of ar{s programs, a total of 134 in all. Master's 
enrollment reaches seven thousand students in the fall and winter terms, or • 
•one-fifth of alf students at the university and one-half of tht>se who are enrolled 
• past the baccaluuV^e Itvel. The annual yield of 3,300 master's degrees 
represents onp-third of all the degrees awarded by the university and far 
outnumbers the doctoral degrees we grant. ^ . 

^The ..20-hour credit . minimum has becoin(? fairly common in our 
j^ofessionaH m<ister's degree nrograms, although the minimum iea<;hes as high as . 
^6&redits iit some cases. A iritnimvim of 24 or 36 or 40 is standard in our.arts 
and sciences master^s programs, and the typical master's student is elTrolled for 
essentially fulNtime work. Two-thirds do reaclv their degrees in a standard period . 
of tirrie, with its length keyed to the number of credhs required by a particular 

program.' „ u» 

^Many master's students expect to becorpe doctoral candidates. Probably 
aVout 70 percent of our arts and scieiices master's students enter with the 
ititention of going beyond the master's degree/About 60 percent of thos^^vho 
complete l4iqir master's training would b'e . permitted to proceed with further 
doctoral work. But the latter group is not entirely included within the fomier. 
Master's degree recipients are distributed across the fourfold classification ^ . 
obtained by crossing \vhether the student wants and 'is permitted to go beyond 
-.the meter's as follows, Fifty percent have both the will and the welcome to 
proceedaird therefore do go ori. Another IT) percent are welcome to proceed but 
do. not go on, for varied reasons. About 20 percent want to go on but are not 
perrriitted to do so, A final 20 percent liave neither the will nor the welcome to 
go on and therefore leave the iiistttutjon by mutual consent. 

Two dominant characteristics of the graduate; university help define tljLai. 
problems and opportunities of master's instruction at MicRigan, The first is op^ I j 
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have already niL-niionL-d the laculiy-s extensive involvemeiii in dociovjl irmnt.i" 
. I he secorW is less obvic/us but 1 think has conscii.ienLCs no^ess pmlound This'^s 
the presence ot a large and highly' ditterenttaied program of advanced 
undergraduate irainnig. These twin characteristic^ condition much that wc must 
_J.o _it we are to imnint master's programs (hat are, on Ihe one hand, inielleclually 
and professionally valid and are. on the other.-well jntegralcd into the student's 
earlier and later education. *v 

. -• Lei me say a liftlc rn^rc about each cha;acterlsiic. The benefits that 
de)crora[ programs hold-out l^r master's training ijc'cd s..arcely to be liientioncd - 
A graduate (acuity thai is able (o offer strong doctoral programs is capable e^l" 
oft^ermg masters training of higl, quality in the san.e tlelds. Me,ree,ver. the 
presence ot doctoral prog^-ains offer.s superior opportunities for integratiii" 
master s and docU>fal tr«iuii,g. .Master^s students can gain, a first-hand (Experience 
v<^i 1 doc oral programs that will help .tllem decide whether to go bcv^nd the 
m;ls er s levetl And lor many who do go on there can be a direct ce.'iiplinu of 
masted s withldocloral suidy. This wiH 6e increasinglv important as doctoral 
programs bcc(*ne more varied. With the differential ir,,,'. of I'h. D. prouramsa.ul 
e appearanci ol Doctor of Arts and perhaps Cothe, doctoral degrees, the 
studen will be\.el.i h:on, being able loa-hoose ahumg varied doctoral programs 
ottered by the iWiitulion in why, he g^e^his masle.-s training * 

. But the babihties which-^ presenccUif docutrai programs can'cn tail for 
master sMraining are al^o real. iV tacully preoccupied will, di>^roral instruction 
does have a hard time seeing the far side of. the nu.on. This has eipe.;rt,llv been 
. true during Ihc. rapid expansion of doctoral programs. In the vears of rapid 
growth -and strong den.anfrfor Ph. D.^s. n.any of ou'r faculty cenild suppose they' 
were mainly reproducing themselves by training scholar^ who would go on to 
■careers in universiiy settings like their own. In this l|ame,of inind, the faculty 
wtre unlikely to pay. ijluch heedile. educatieinaJ issues*rr,ey would have felt were 
.important cOcu for their doclo al students If ihef' had expLVled-lheir degree 
lecpienis to pursue careers ouimW deparlments like the ones in which theyliad 
been trained. The weakening o^ the tloctorar market J.as" changed this Our 
•ta^iilly IS now more jnclNied to weigh the needs of studenis headed for olln^r 
career.s than teaching Mid reseaiclh in-gradiiale universities. As a result, thev are' 
more disposed to examining the eliucatie,nal needs of terminal nwsler-s studehiT- 
It added, evidtnce is wantt^d of the operation of our special Gresham's 
^aw 1 us supplied by the. diff-c;ilty of our 'graduate departn.ents in telling i 
,tf Kei, '''^1 ^'»' Jepartnict could say. within a few davs 

0^ being a.sked. where, all ol their recent dpcloral recipienls have goni l-W 

st' u enK'lv.vl""'"' '"^f" .^^'8""-^'>'^'ry where their tern,inal master's 

h h ^^""^^^^^ 's ;i n.atier in which departn.cnis are beuinninu u, 

change their ways. We yre doing wlKV we can U, help the depariments tVace these 
studenis and/gain further insight int.iitheir later carc-crs • 

nnpui^l"' " r r",'"i' "^ '"^^'"'-^ Pr\gr'""s I'^s brought to the fore a nunflu-r e,f 
ques u.ns which h;^ gone unexamined for a long while. 1 will e.ffer as a 
vor hwhije examplj5>e stalus,of our ikidency requirements. In ce.mmon with a 
.great many gradtKit* schools, we have Uwired .that master's students present a 
minimun, jum.Kof -creait hours yarncVl in courses taken in rcsidence Wc arc 
takmg a fresh look at Ihe mtellecii.Ml waVrant leu 4I, is requirement. As we db so 
we '"'-^easingly reah/.e Ihe need to kne>W nu)re--ilbm.t how niaster's student- 
learn. What IS the .reality nowadays of any of the virtues that were tradition-ally ' 
associated with residence: of the right to browse, in a graduate library ce,llcctie,n'' 
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of:!<JOiUacl will) "iiiajor facuiiy figures? Icarniiiji \'rom iiitoni.ia) cxciiangcs with 
siirtlcnl pecrs".^ Wc inicnd it) tlnd t)ui by undcrl iking soiiio serious research on 
liow sill den Is learn a I I his slate of their graduate work. 

Deeper insight intt) the learning proeesvj ct)uld. resliape our residency 
requirements in two d'esirable wtiys. To begi i wilii, it C()uld help us set 
requirements in terms which gt) directly to the nalure of the experiences we wish 
out niaster's-levei'students tt) have, rather tlian.ii terms t)!' arbitrary huniiiers of 
course credits. But it could alst) help us to S(te nu)re clearly how we might 
develop analogs of tiiese experiences for students, wlio wisii to take their master's 
training :lway TrHm the university campus. I \sas interested in Dean Gerber's 
remarks :ibi)Ut the residence c^Mlter' an interesting movement in this direction*. 
\V(? hope, in other wH)rds. that arbitrary residen< e requirements can give way to 
arrangements which are educationally valid both jn campus and bi f. 

Let me ik)w turji [o ^he implications tor master's training ()r the second 
main characteristic of our university io whici I have oillcd attention. The 
character of advanced untler graduate instructiof . of course, owes a great deal to 
llu^-gr'^iduaru mission of the uniVersity. A distir guished graduate taculty that is 
also (Jeeply involved in undergraduate instruction naturally tends Mo carry back 

Jnto the undergraduate years many of the intellectual categories it usCs^m its 
graduate .and protessionai curriculum. li does so in terms of the cjepartmeiital or 
disciplinary boundaries of undergraduate niajo|s. But it who does so in terjii'^of 
particular courses and topics oli.Study. In deejj. to achieve the ecom^me;^ of ^c:ilc. 
tiic faculty wjiroften IccliuI^^lo'undergraduateS'/wm the same notes it u^in its 
graduate seminarK". ^ v 

1 will say very little about t fie -vices in this arrangement for lYiyJ^y^f our 
undergraduate students', although thTs is a suBject on which IMuwe'^rong 
feelings. I w an t\ra thereto emphasi/c the potential virtues for undergraduates who 

I exf)ecl to ct)ntiiuie into, graduate training. The faculty's tendency U) turn 
undefgraduate majors irit\> pre-graduate training gives students, wlio h'a.ve 
committed themsel\H;s to a ^discipline, he Opportunity of integrating 
undergraduate and graduate stuuV. We are eximining the pi^sibility of allowing 
these students tu treat the upperclasi^ undergraduate and master's ye;irs as a 
period of mixed undergraduate and graduate trainingy)ne that is shorter and les.s 
redundant ahan the present sann of the two. The tinie saved by gifted students in 
this niiddleS;^age miglit. indeed, be utilizell later ifl a postdcKtorul phase of 
trainiiig. one l^at would *be far more creative' than the marking of time that now 
characterizes tl W c ducat ipnj of students who cover similar topics in their 
undergraduate majors and master's programs. ^^^y- 

\ do not nican to suggest that this pattern is as yet widely Ixmup^af our 
univefsity. We are experimenting with precc^ious admission to graduale 'siudy 
by a limited number of gifted students wh(W beginning graduate work cTnild 
complete their undergraduate majors. For eWnple. selected undergraduates 
from the departments of economics, political science, and sociology arcpeing 
permitted to enter a two-year ma.ster's program in Public Policy Studies ;il the 
end of their junior year, counting the first year of this graduate program as the 
final year of their baccalaureate i^tudies. We expect a number of graduate 
departments'ti) consider precocious entry into their masuy's programs both by 
their own majors and by students who have majored iix their disciplines at other 
institutions. ' i . " ' ; " 

We are concerned that precocious ed'try not be limited to students who 
remain at the same university. The change of institution between undergraduate 
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and graduale study is one of the few surviving moments of liberation or 
• rtracculturation in American Iiigher edycation. It would be most unfortunate if 
early'entry inio master's i training simply cemented, graduate students ttJ'their 
ilndergMuluate. schools. We have therefore included in our plans the possibility \)f 
early erTtry for students who come to Michigan from othe'r institutions, 
, encouraging oiir graduate departments to discuss with their colleagues elsewhere 
the development of integrated programs of undergraduate and graduate study. 
We hope thai this can have the usetui byprod^'t of fostering contact between 
our liKuIty and fhe fiio(|!ty of other 4nslitutions in the state and region. 

Muster's inslructiTJ^ ;it Mj<;liigan is ihsrefore conditioned bv the cWacter 
, of untler^raduate education as well a^J^y the pr{?sence of a large and remarikably 
-r^iflerentiatcd doctoral program. Our mastbr\s trainmg can draw strength from 
•_the.falulty's involvement both, iiu undergraduate and^'doctoral educatiou. Tfiis 
, 'involvement., allows us to niount progra#rs of manner's trainingAliat are of higli 
^. quality and are well inU^ginited into tlrD educational experience of the student 
both be'fore and after the master's years^ ' . 
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• Let me welcome the new deans on behalf of the Council of Graduate 
Schools and 1 would hkc to introduo? our speaker, the President o/ Tulajie 
University, Dr. Herbert E. Longenecker.' . . 

' • Dr. Longenecker is from Pennsylvania originally. JSe did his graduate work 
at the University *of Pennsylvania and then moved to an instituiion a little 
further west known as the University of Pitisburgli, There, he served. as a Dean' 
for at least twice as long as the average hfc of a dean in the-196Cr«. He servec^as 
Dean of the Graduat'e School from 1946 to 1955. He tireft^ went to the^ 
University of IHinois as Vic^ President, and we havcx^en fortunate enouglvtu 
have hipi at Tulane since (r960. ^ ' 

I will not mention all of the organization^^ which Dr. Longenecker 
belongs. Recently, he was elected President ot'^e Association oU American 
Universities, He' has receivVcf other honors, one of which I cannot refrain from 
mentioning. He received aih honorary doctorate from the University of Miami 
last spring. In view of feme things that occurred on the foottfcpll field not too" 
long ago, there was- sonfle'advice that perhaps he would like toireturn and have il 
awarded to the referee |in that game. - * \ * 

Dr. Longenecke^ is *a chemist by profession ajid the author' of sorr)e ' - 
seventy-eight professionil papers and widdly known in the^national field. He will* ; ; ' 
welcome*" the new dean wonderland. ' " v ' 

WELCOME TO WONDERLAND ' : ' ^ 

^ . Herbert E. Longjenepker i> 

A year ago, when- the Association of American Universitie^r gathered for ^ 
their accustoraed semiannual meeting, many of us greeted each other for the 
first^time. As Chairman pro terp, owing to. a last minute call' j^pon our then 
president, 1 fornid my^lf referring constantly to a^name chart identifying the 
new or just recently selected cluef executive officers of nearly half the group. . 

Just a nWnth ago, another grouj>of newly appointed presidents joirred (he 
fail meeting. The old-timers among' Us were outnumbered. two to one ^ and. 
when 1 say "ol(d-timers \.l mean those in office before Janliary, 1970, just two 



and a iialt yjcars earlier, " *" 

; For an organization ilmi.tjntil tke 70* s. liad experienced leplacenients and 
ailditions of not ni6i\;th;in one to tli ree per year, tlie impact of new faces and' 
new thougiits was subi?! Wi ii H " tf >ay^ tlic least. 

Sometliing of tliisSsorl has been happening in this Org;inization, I 

'understand, Wliile I do not have accurate figures, it is easily possible^ that nn^e 
fhan onc-tliird of the graduate deans meeting here tils week have been in (otf ice 
less than two yeai3, ., ' % ■ * * 

,Whi!e tliere .is much to b^ said lor continui(A/ in office' for institutional 
st:ftility, accomplishment of long-range objectives, eljcctiveness and efficiency;, 
it is also clear that the new presidential appointees bring vitality/expprjeilce, 

* deification, and outlook commensilrale with their obligations and^ are fully 
(^ap\jble of meeting and dealing with their challenges.The same can be saitl, Lfeel 
surd, for the new leadership ot^lhe graduate schools. 

I If there are moments o? bewildcrmeiit for either the new presidents or the 
deaW let them be consoled thai they'are shared by the old haHds. .■ . 

\4ow coufd it be any different in th.is enchanting wonderland ol academe? 
. We have talked about .;md certainly experienced great changes in this 
academic world lr)r d^cades/But never in my experience have we confronted so 
much change at such a rapid rate as now seems in prospect. \ 
. Not smce tho last decades of tUc lasO century have the pressures been< scr 
great. At that time, the ideals of research and' scholarship weVc being graft'ed 
onto the classical collegiate instilutions of colonial i^meriea, Out of the, rich 
experiences and -trail-blazing of a few institutions, the modeVn university 
emerged with its graduate school and its professional schools , at 
•posi-baccalaureate levels. » 

•The instiliLtional modelsMhal led to the organization of the Assbciatix)n- of 
American Universities became not only increasingly popular Ifut enormously 
effective at critical times in the nation's^ history. When the AAU was founded 
with 14 member universities in 1^)00, Hvc of the group - Harvard, Columbia, 
Hopkins, Chicago. andS'alifornia^ conferred 55% of all earned doctorates in 
tlK\ United States and the nine^^o'ther members 'confer/ed 35%. Seventy yea r.s 
laleKthesc 14 granted over 25% of all doctorates. It was inevitable that theu 
success would be emulated, The very extensive membership of this, group 
testifies to the importance of the basic educational philosophy of tlie university 

^ model that arose in the 1 870- 18^>0, period.* 

In passing, I should. connnent at this poi^l-t)^ tlie recognition of need a 
decade ago for an organiz^ation to serve the growtngygVoup ol' graduate dtans, l( 

^was my good fortune to be able to support vigorously aiid enthusiaMically .the 
efforts of Tulane's dean, Robert Lumiansky. in bringing this organization ihto - 
being. , , « ' ' * . ' -a 

But with all this expansion oC^the modern University concept to six or 

'seven- timCs tlie number of research^ascd , institutfons ever seriously 
contemplated even two decades ago, we have had an enormous expansion of 
enrollments, drawing upon a steadily inc/easing proportion of college age youth 
(from about 5% at the turn of the cemufy to 50% at present.) WliileJlie late 
ninetgenHi century, university model seryed thi^ relatively small, and essentially 
self-selected student body^ of the early twTintieth century; it was. clearly^ 
incapable of sufficient rencwation to riieet the variety of interests, ctoabilities, ' 
and expectation's of the broader cut into the college-age population jof'ihc past 
few decades. Those who foresaw the problems of endless repeat o/lifcs<mc>ael 
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iind of ilic leiigihened iiisiiiu(ii>nal connnemciit ot" liirger and larger proportions 
of all llie i]alit)irs yt)uth were scarcely noliced .t)r li.\ird in the turaiuUuotks piisli 
for. more of llie'saiiie during t[ie-5W's and,6b;'s. li. \v^as a heada e^x^n^^ionist 
peyiodMaik)rMiiade l\>r a grc)Vvtli-oricril^ stJcit^^^ \j . 

I For 100 years, tlu^ iijstitutit>ns dofiyied tlieir eiiruJiineiiis eve^)>' 1 2 l-o 
yeirs. Biil like in^^st growths *at suclf ralcs\^is tnieiis tapering otT. Indeed, by 
1^>(S0, the grow til will stop completely and there is llie distinct possibiiitV that, 
by U)^>0, fewcY'stiidenis will be enroll'.ed ihaiT^in M>80. - ^ ' 

This, will be the first zero vjowth laie fii 300 yeiirs ot" highei education in' 
. America.^ ■ ' .1 M\ 

J / While nrany. if not most. ot'lu>; .w:iil not be in the saddle to experience tile, 
rough and hot ride through th;; decrkratiun /one, we can easily appreciat.e the 



iriiuniatic problems. "our siicccss6rs \vi 



have lor we. have had a few similar 



siluatioiTs to deal with for dilTcrent reas >ns. largejy financial. 

Speaking of the financial tiilemma for our .successors, if* not jusl* for 
ourselves, we can make a few simple caJtfiilatiohs.^(^^r student i,osts have been 
rising at. an annual rate "t^f three percent plus^intlation.. ^Vllhoiit change in ijiis 
■pattern, tliejiatjon's Tiiitlay for higher education <vr11 rise froni t-iie presvmijevcj' 
of S:6 billion p^r year' to'54P^iiiion iiki 080. 'S^)0 billion in 1^0. and at' least 
S 100 bilhbn by 2000. XV^ siich sums be |vailable'.^ Or will the resis'tance alreaifv^ 
begun grow mon^^'.lulcnso'.'it^^oic'. l'^)!!0-''o expenditures were 0.(/" of GNP; in" 
J O6V-710, 2.(^,7 /o*iinatc foPl^HO-^O, about .V?..) 

' J\ hi I clo^'iUdlto our. own daily schedules, the issues are no simpler and are 
■c.v.er so nume|^)us. There' is. not time here to do more than li.s>j\ few: 

■ "i * '"^Post-secondary/' education ill place of higliei educaiioii ^ 

• ; Tareer edj^jiaiwon iii the dominant role, not preparation tor teaching 
■ atul sciiofarsh/) « 

•J^^^ ■ ' ■ 

>. ^-Public conlidence in higher education , i - 

\ Increased levt;l of anl<igonlsiiis to .^holarship and research 

' ^ >^4V tinphasis on a'pplic^abiliiy ol reseaitfiVo sonic pj^rceived need ' 

■ ^bnK)iional response in-plaee of reasoijbd enqiH 

/ t^ahiarian pVesstires b:tsed on concepts of equitable access to 
^posl-scconcfei*^ eduication ■ ■ ' ■ , . 



Governance of ^iglejiislitiitions^and groaips of insiitutunis 

■ C\)ordiiiatidn ptin^iitut ioiial growth, and deveh>pif^e-nt ' / 

increased i^pvolv^meht of lo^al: .s'late, and regiorwl agencies ii^ 
approval of institutional plans — ^ 

Student desires to effect curricular refonus, 'ch^lenging the validity 
of libewl arts programs based on estabhshed discipline_s 

E\pecli(frMi ,i"or increased allpcalion of facidty liiiic to assigned 
icaehii^ ' " / 

Increased polihit^ah/.aiion of tljc institutions and programs 

Federal Governnieni Involveileni in nearly every aspect t>f college 
if \ 
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and university life ,^ . ' 

Mounting student ^debt structure . ^ J ' ^ 

Educational productivity and efficiericy • ' 

Finance of students and in*titutit)ns . • 

Competition for funds ^ ' /■ 1 " 

Possibilities for progress in -period of austerity ^ ' t ' ,.\ : . ^ 

B;isic versus the periplieraKuiictions . - 

Representatioii-of the academic institutions in'^state ai^ national 
' 'forums ' ' r ■ ^ .' • * 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ • •'■ ' 

* Possible over-expansion of college and ufriversit.y /acilities 

' Rapid rise of comii:iunity colle^ ... .. . ^ . , . ' i 

.Shift to public institutions a. -r^ ^ ■ [ .' > ' , 

Doubts.obout the quality ^l^UA:;iLMO 

Ami-establishment sentinjfent^ 

Effect of tax reform measures in philanthropy 

Neglect of adequate opportunities for the poor, for minorities, and 
for women ^ / * ^ 

. Finance of modernization of facilities ^ 

Institutional accountability and credibility • ' ^ • 

Accreditation and. evaluatiJlfi of performance j 

- ^ ' Alternative modes of learning 

^ - . Potentials of new educational technologies 

- Equivocal positions of international education # 
t- Access to current information on higher education 

- I^tandardization of cost calculations ' ^ 
Shifting pattern of enrojlments ' . ' , * 

. - Apparent oversupply of Ph. D/s in selected Ofeids . / 
Expectations of minorities, the disadvantagediand women 

- Apolitical stance of the academic community\ ^ *^ 

- Effect of the court decisions in sliaping higher education . I 

In these times, and with the prospects now seen\fi)r the fiiture, if only 
dimly, these institutions need^the leadership and guidaiure that have in .general 
characterized the graduate deans. Because of yplir breadth ofinterests, your 
'dedication to standards of excellence, and your relationship to faculty 
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ieadetship, you can, f believe, play a significant role in helping 'to develop 
understJnding of, impending adjustments needed throughout highcj" educatic^ 
The time for action is short^he-future is already pressing hard. 
-^It's a great place.to be. 

Welcome 16 Wonderland! . 
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It 'is a pleasure to have the opportunity to brirfg to the attention of 'the 
Council this ^rief status report on the work of the Hanel on Aiternat? 
Approaches' to Graduate" Education.*As yoiJ' know,, this is a project; jointly 
sp^onsored by the .Council and^by the Graduate Record ExamiAa'tjons Board. The 
Panel was. orgai&ejd about la- year ago. The. first full meeting was <»held -.in. 
February. Fourteen distinguished and knowledgeable Individual^ sery^ ofi the- 
Panel. The fourteen include two university pr.esi^cnts,^ dean of.engineering, an 
administKitor of a state university system, a vice-president of a major publisfiing 
company, fiye profes^rs in different disciplines and institutions.(sorlie of whom 
have additional administrative resp6nsibilities), and three *';graduate deans (of 
whom .one has ^ince defected -to an a5mit|i^i^ position .closely allied with 
^aduate" study). I hS«'i»=:iK^^^^^l^ of the Panel is 

-""ppprted ,by higlily.. cpmpetimt'.N^ from the 

ynal Testing S'ervice: - " ' ' " - / 

he Pane) was,,^faned with s6me sense .ofurgency in^ecognition of the 
many new a ndj^inA^' crises /almosf radical, pr^^^ and pressures to which . 
gi^uat| edacaliGfT^Cffl^reasingly being subjected. There are potential students . 
who have not found access to traditional graduate education eulier possible or 
convenient. Many of these students now seek the opportuni^ for^ddvanc«d 
study." Older students seek the opportunity to.iniprovj^the4r competence or to 
prepare themselves for new fields of activity. Our admission standards and! the 
delivery system may need to be "opened up.\' The student who cannot adjust to 
continuous registration as well as the student who will seek tftransfer credit Tor 
work taken at several instituiiQns all seek accommodation and opportunity^ td 
prepare themselves for new forms of s^lce. Differing OBganizationaf patterns as 
well as acceptance of non-academjcaliy derived'training and experience also have 
their champions. Of necessity" th'e Panel has had to.explore in depth such basic 
questions as how is graduate study organized and adnjinistered, who does it serve 
and who does it not serve well, Avhat new demands will be pldced upon it by 
changing social structures and patterns, what modifications may be desirable or 
feasible, and how can the system continue to operate effectively if new elements 
are to be' introduced in the face of dcclioing levels of suppo/t? 

. , As you can see, this is no casual undertaking. The Panel t)as taken its 
charge very seriously. The members have placed a high priority on the work of 
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the Panel even in the face af demanding individuul scliedulcsand responsibilities. 
. Three fall plennry sessions have been held, the hisl one at this hotel during the 

early part X)f this^week. In addition, ihere -^lave been several task tbrce or ': 
. sii&dnimitiee (n^-'ctiugs. The statY has prepared- an excellent background .paper f: 
Several specidi position papers, .literature reviews, and policy siaienicpits have 
been developed both by indiyidualmeiiibers and by task forces and coniniiltees. • 
The discussions'havc. been lively, and intense. even, on occasion, heui^. >5^-f .(his 
poi n ^. . t ]i d» d i tfii!? h s i ^itt^ ' of : t he p r obj e n i have been r e a so n b 1 y w ell Ulc I i nea t ed . 
Essential agreenieni has been reached on several key issues, and: ttie cTu^irtcrs of 
fssuesj.or whicli rcconlniendationsMvill bc niade have been agreed-upon. ^ 

The schedule calls"in\inediateiy for initiation a^d organization bt^the draft 
of what will ultiniatei^ be-H)uf final reports pKey. reconiniendations will he 
winnowed out trom the large numbers which liave been discussed -b^ llie ljuncl 
or supported by individual nienibers. Ai oilfe next plenary session lo be h*?ld in 
March, wc will attempt to come to some closure on what the Panel, will .wish lo 
say and what positions it will wish \o take, with regard to the' important issues 
toward which it has been direct ii\g its attentforrX ' 

Part of our purpose in niaking this p(reseni3<ion is not only to givi> some 
•indication .of wlVat we are about but to solicit siigAestjohs or recomniendations 
from any\<f you who miglit wish to niifke them. Wl^Io hope to make our. report 
and recommendations responsive to th'ejfRanV pressures with which you may be 
confronted. ! t?an ji.ssure. yoi^i l^iat we wfflVelco^Hn>your comments either at the 
end of thiS;presentarion or at any time you may wish to make theiVi, 
^' 'As 1 iiope yoii wilf have seen, the work of lhePani?l is wide-ranging: and it 
would be impossible to at tempt to bring all of the* detailed, consideration to your 
attention in this meeting.^ Tnstead, two members of the Panel. Dean Kruh. whom 
you know, and Pfofcsst^r DeMott, ^pfofessol- of English. at'Amherst. will make 
brief presentations of phases of*" tlW wbrk for which they have beenVr are ■ 
responsible. Dean Kruh headed a task force looking at the populations jo be 
served by graduate schools with particular emphasis on those not rj^V'beingS*(ell 
served or. for whonf^access seems difficult or blocked. Profcs^r Dc^oU wifl jolH^ 
the staff wiih a responsibility to summarize and prepare therKir^draft'of our / 
report and organize the recoinmendtitions which will ensue;- At this time, 
however, he will discu.ss ^ome of the basic philoso'phical issues, 6fi.;grailuate 
education growing out of a task force which addressed itself to the very .difficult 
quQiAions of what societal needs. does gr^iduate eclucation serve and wh^t ^should 
it^'serve in the still vaguely seen ''new society" into which we are now moving ^ 
Following these presentations. I will attempt a brief summary and then ask fop" 
questions or comments fronvthV floor, ^ 

It is now my pleasure to pl^sent Dean Kruh. * 

r ■ f ' Robert F. Knih 

1 would like to make some' rather brjef'rcmaiks. and because of their * 
briefness you will have to forgive me if 1; omi,t . a number of the. qualification.s, ' 
reservations, and explanations that relight ^iccompjany them. 1 am sure you^ill 
appreciate the fact that, in a group" ^.di, !ijs is represented' by the Panel, a great' 
deal of tinje must be spent in sharing biases and in refining language so that we 
can conimunicate with each olher/The -same kind of problem exists when one 
tries to prese^nt in rather. brief formr the ci/rrent "f;tatus of. as yet. unconcluded 



activities., ' 

One of the first concerns o/ the^ Panel, in fact the fundamental concern, is 
. to. deal witfi tlie ediicationai nSeds'^f society, both from tlie standpoint of the 
, -iridividml and collectively. Our concern stems from the type of social structure 
;ijt; which live. \v)iich is more and more dependent on knowledge and use of 
; tl}e^4i^lt^lfey^V made it possible and necessary for educatiori 

: Uv beyxpeclejd'.ii^^J.part of each in d ividual's ,p/eparalior>.fori''survival. As a, re su It, 
• jfoile;giatd ;:edycolK>n Jkis become a voninionplace. • and.'tUere is . ii- great^^r '/ . 
[ l^ph).^^iond^^^ education" is the next logii;il step. Moreover/ ^ 

■'because of oin incrcasifig^cjepcndence upon knowledge, it is clear that we must 
also meet the need for re^iiirring and cbntinuii\g education. In addition, "we now • 
have lo act upon the umpistakable' nwssage from students who UTe>insisting on a 
greater pragmatism ia graduate ^u cation with fewer seemingly^ arbitrary, 
requirements. -^rf ' - . '. 

In the recent past, there. ha.s'been considerable diversity arhong graduate 
schools that diversity, has involved variations on a research tlienie. Of course, 
research has been^ the traditional coi-nersttme of graduate^.Nvork. Excellence in 
research has been the principle pathway to institutional and -professional prestig^j,,, 
and advancement. Government policies during tlie I^)60's reinforced this pattern"^' 
to the extent that in many fields students with a variety of .interests and 
•^objectives outside of research found it difficult to locale programs designed for 
other th;*n research careers. ^ ' .* ' 

Thei?^V;ire iU)w many, indications th^t the diversity of progirams is now 
widening as a result of iJ^.iictions of individual schools which are reassessing the 
appropriateness of tha research niodel for all comers/ In this-sense. they are * 
anticipating the Pane-l ';;rnd this is good. Althougii the Panel is very much 
committed to the cuifj^a'tign of diversity in meetii)g the needs of students, it 
emphatically insists upon carrying forward the strbng research and , re search 
'training capability \^ within our graduate schCois-,,This capability has been 
marveled at universally and. is unequaled by any other nation in the world. The 
Panel is not talking about changing tliis. as it must be retained and strengthened: 
But we are talkiji^ about augmenting afid supplementing it in order tv) respond ^• 
to the bro:ide;iing iieeds ot^^sttrdents. ■{[ . ■ 

Wliether our lending graduate schools shouJd'take or have the inclination V - 
.10 take new directions is problematical: The Panel believes nevertheless that.^LjJ \ 
among -the nation's graduate schools, there is the apparatus and talent to serve a 
variety of aspirations and to demonstrate a willingrxess to respond in new,ways. 
•The fact tha4 we are experiencing financial austerity along with'stabilization or 
even retrenchnient in some of our programs will complicate ihe task. More and 
more, however, we are realizing that all graduate schQ^>}^ do not have to tit or,;^ 
aspire to^ the same pat'tern. The Pane^, obviously, is very^fluch concerned with ' 
mechanism's of broadening graduate rJCferings. about which it will* be making 
recommendaticyps-. . , * •^^ '^i" * . ^ 

In consi*dertrig''thc?se'mechanisms 'we are concerned with present students, 
many of wliom are well served, but some not so well. And. we also identify a 
variety of potential students who are deterred by reason of age. iritermittency of 
their study.' financing, or perlraps competing responsibilities. Both , men and 
women suffer from suchobstaOlcs. There are others that we iiiight identify who; 
but for appropriate advice or fnformation, might undertake needed graduate 
study and yet others who ^^wait the availability of suitable opportunities. 

We h^ve spent some>time assessing the difficulties that arise in a society "''^y. 



that places, much etnphasis on "CFcdentials. I mentioned survival previously and 
riot in a frivolous way, becau.se. credentials seem to be a. rather important 
instrumentality for survival, perhaps unnecessarily so in Our society. So we have 

* to beconcerfted about credentialism. 

Although graduate schools do provide both- learning and degrees, the 
" intrinsic, value A)f learning" is the justification for having graduate schools while 
degrees have only J utilitarian value as a first approxiriiation to an individual's 
achievement. The reasons for learning and the reasons for having a degree are' <y 
different but overlapping. For many who feel themselves to be prisoners of 
> necessity, the degree involves the equivalent of rites of passage. . . 

Thus, in our approaching age of increasing, if. hot mass, graduate 
' educa.tion, the graduate schools face populations whose motives and needs differ 

• markedly from those of the' scholar-to-be. or the researcher-to-be' Tlie Panel 

' seems to agree, however, that whatever the kind of experience we provide in an . 
education context - whether it is.traditional or non-traditional, and I use the 
words loosely - it should be characterized by sound intellectual quality. 

In working out pour recommendati6ns for ^^(isting institutions, we have 
dealt with Ilia ny questions, soi^e of which I will simply enumerate. We are 
obviously dealing with the problem of admissions, the structure^ 9f the learning 
process, evaluation of achievement outside the academy. th6 utility* and 
versatility' of the master's degree, the pliglit- of the ABD,jhe expediting of 
doctoral ^udies so as to avoid unduly long sacrifice, the problem of continuing 
education, th? intermingling of^tHe Ucadjgm-y, with many more elements of the 
outside world, t^e: needs of liberal learner s'a rid problem solvers, the perceptions . 
•of the constituency who seek the educational outputs of the graduate scnoofs, 
cooperation and a division of labor among institutions, utilization of alternate 
approaches, facility acceptance of new patterrts, and'th'e reward and value 
systems under which institutions operate. !^ ' 

These are some of "the things that are under consideration, and much of 
the final^ report will be directed toward our present graduate schools. Whether 
attention will be given to the possibility of establishing new institutions is not 
yet clear. That may Ny^ell call for an additional undertaking if indeedit is inTorder 
^t all. ^ . 

J. Boyd Page 

■ -y^A-r' ,. ^, 

\ Bob's presentation may have left you with some questions. Please keep 
these in mind for later discussion. y. , " -i 

As the Panel has directed its attention to fundamental issues, four central 
issues around which much pf th^e discussion has clustered have emerged. Briefiy, 
these relate to the nature and utility oCthe trad^itional residence reqiiiremerits. 
'Second^ the broad meaning of the doctorate degree - this includes the purposes 
,for which the degree is sought and the elements of certification which go along 
with the conferring of the degree. Third, the necessity for reconceptualization of 
subject matter. This has been viewed with increasing urgency, particularly in 
areas where newly emerging social needs, are apparent. Fourth,- the faculty 
reward system, particularly as it may b^ supportive of or detrimental to attempts 
at innovation and modification. ■\ 

Without attempting to elaborate on any of these issues, I would like now 
to introduce Professor. DeMott who may discuss these or any .pther issuejie 



Benjamin DeMott 

Ladies and gentlemen: Obviously, I am the ringer, here, the plain ordinary 
classroom teacher- who has had injiis lifetime very iiiile in the way of 
administrative responsibilities; and when I have had them, I have not discharged 
them particularly well. Therefore, you would be quite justified in assuming that . 
this wauld not l^the five star part of the presentation. 

To talk about philosophy and history means pru e Mng yourself with the 
question, what a/e the conditions that have to be borne • mind when thinking 
about alternatfejfipproache^'to graduate education'? What u 'he goals that have 
to be kept in tfhe front of the head? What is the general coni .Vvt in which yqu 

,'place issues involving the training of people in graduate schools \' 

V Now some of those conditions Bob has alluded to, and many of them we 
scarcely need a lecture about from a professor of English or from anyone else. 
We all know that there has been over the last, let us say, two centuries a long 
revolution in process for the mass diffusion pf intelligence. 

Stages^^n that revoli^lion are fairly well marked-for us, from mass literacy 
and public-support^4J^lem%ntary education to the mofHent that Bob spoke of 
bef<5re, the moment when society decided it really does believe all people ought 

• to have a shot at close to fourteen years of publicly supported education. It is 
verv hard, I thii^k, ; sometimes for people to bear in mind that, when you say 
foUfieen years of public education.; you are in effect saying more than that 
people yi/]^ have two years of college; You are in effect saying that cvery4ie ii\ . 
society will . have every one in society, in some sen$e ''ouglit" to read ' 
Dostoyevski, everyone in/Society ^^ougiit" to have experimented in some way 

,^with a reflective introspective vision,! everyone , in soeiety,.pught to' have an " 
Opportunity of knowing somethir>g about the laws of nature at what would have 
been considered not many. years ago an advanced level. When we talk npw about 
the cutback of funds and so on, we forget how enormous a commitment is being 
made to the mass diffusion of intelligence in society. That is one of the prime 
conditions fo^anyone thinking abc^t approaches to any kind of education at 

' the moment-. In a sense, -the revolution that I speak of is a-long, long -revolution. 
It cannot be turned back. It is not going lo be turned back because the public 
commitment to the enlargement of human reflective and speculative powers is 
absolutely overwhelming and undeviating. 

^The first condition then, as I say, has been pointed out to us aJI. The. ' 
second is that everyone at the moment -appears to have vast expectat ions for ' 
trained minds as contributors to the clarification and the solution of public 
problems. , ' . . ' 

It^is not just a matter of field agricultural Rations any longer. The 
assumption is that in some way the university ought to contribute to* the repair 
of the rents in the social fabric. Most of our people hold that view of us. It 
would be very^diftlcult to think in terms of the eradication of that expectation. 

vlt cannpt, be eradi(^ated. The commitment, once again in terms of ge^ral belief 
throu^out the society, is too witie,>too strong, too fully felt. It constitutes 
another component in thinking about alternate approaches. 

. A third point, a shade less visible but nevertheless possibly more important 
than the others is what we take to be an almost universal protest throughput the 

'V w. 



considers important. 



s-ocicty, m^t just on the part oT the young : an almost universal protest against 
what one might call the eulturc of slots. The culture that, in one wavTor another, 
as wc all know, precedes us and can predict ori the basis ofwhere we arc born, or 
wlieri? we were educated, what the level of income of our parents was, can 
predict with some safety where wc will be living some twenty years from-.novy, 
where we'*\vill take our vacations, 'where we will buy our clothes, what kind** of 
entertainment we wiU^hoose, wiuit sort of, bt)oks we will havb, whetlHJr.our 
children will or will not get to the university^; and whether those jchildren will or 
will not have ciiildren who get to the university and so on. 

The ^culti5re of slots, as I say, is felt *lo;be depriving human beings of 
opportunities for self-creation, self-development, self-actualizatioh, to use that 
familiar term, which they are entitled to - opportunities for development and 
growth that are per*sonal and tiiat involve the choice; of a Uacl^ 'made by the 
single human being in light of his ft?elings, as those feelings develop in the course 
of a lifetime. 

This protest That 1 speak of seems to u.s to have immense implications for 
graduate study, (t involves firSt'Of all an a^vareness of all people who" enter 
graduate study at this moment, tha(. they n^)t;or iliay not wish to accept the 
patu?rn of occupa-tional strugUire that still exists in the society and tha) exists 
equaUy potently, 1 believe,^ in jhe university itself, there is a dei^ire here for a 
kind af ilexibility, a desire for a kind of nioyenient in life to a, personal 
variousnes's,' toward a multiplicity of self, that the university and graduate school 
are at the moment not adequately conversant witli^ and not adequately 
respt)nsive to. ' . ^^-^""^""N^ 

Now that means, so far as we ca/Tniake out, (Uat the university an>l the 
graduate scjiool need ultimately to find ways of casing the shapes, .forin^s, 
functions arid definitions whiciroriginatecl in an age iif'which fixed slots, fixed 
occupational categories, Hxecl modes of life, ancTfixed se^juehces of experience 
prevailed. Universities and graduate schools need to fijid a way, as I say, by 
which .tho-y can. adapt (henwlves to a- whole new set of aspirations and a whole 
new sly ot desires whi^'h exist ami)ng the general population. We seem to 
perceive (he university and the graduate school as having, a form and a function 
that belongs to a quite^ different historical ilR)ment, a moment that was 
production^ oriented, that was consuming oriented, that was dominated by a 
fairly siniple work ethic, that in some way mafched up with understandings 
liboui occupviUoiial category. That form and function belonged to a moment in 
whiciv social islands and enclaves, as well as occupational categt)ries, had more 
inevitability and more apparent validityjban they now haVe. 

The problem of adapting, of linking ^p through alternate apprbaches one 
.kind of institution to another kind-of age- fs ^^xtreinely difficult for the reasons 
tliat I think Bob and Boyd indicated, reasons which do not need extensive 
amplificaaion. It is absoluetly clear that out of the graduate school, ljs a s'ocial 
t.orfn and as a cultural form, civilization got, what remains to this moment, the 
best way of preserving the value of controlled, disciplined, delayed gratification 
and long-tcri>) intellectual labor. It is among the best social inventions that we 
l\ave, the best cultural invention fhat we have for diffusing that valuer and if that 
value grows in ..society, we all know that it will lead to the improvement of not 
just the hunVan being and the mind, but of human beings in their wholeness. But 
e-ven as we say that tjjte university and graduat(\scIiool as presently constituted 
^irc the places within the society wherein that vlilmrwcives its toughness, its 
strength, its permanence, even as we say that the value must be' preserved, we 



have simultaneously to say that we do want to foster the long revolution - the 
long revolution which turns out to be the revolution bn behalf of full human 
development for everyone ind is a full attiJmpt on the part of each human 
creature ultimately to discover what he can dt>^ in a disciplined^intellectual 
sfetting. / * : ^ 

. Now I am perfectly, aware that to move from talk (/f. acts^f individual -. 
sieSf-creation and the '.difference between tne way the ad; c?f scit-creation is 
conceived new and tl?e way it was coftcefved iri' l»880, is to move toward ''blue 
sky". People who may tomorrow afternoon ^)e arguing with the department 
chairman about the budget line, find such talk abstnfct. Yet, it does seem to us 
that before, we can confront in any sensible way, the issues that Boydjust 
• mentioned; we have to ,i;ome to somesunderstanding among ourselves about 
where We tliought the society was going and how the graduate schoo4 'aind 
long-term ."disciplined intellectual labor fitted into that vision of where we are 
headed. We have, in some sense, arrived at a notion of wl^e we are going and 
where we think tiDe culture is going. ' 

We think it is going toward a society in which tlie recycling of human 
beinj;s at various stages in theifc lifetime would be perfectly feasible. We think 
that where- we. are ^oing.is toward a cultureythat tviU li^fmit departures and 
entries from oVcupa^ons'. even at very high, technically advanced -levels of 
perfonnance. We see^'i?! short, a kind of movement, a kind of mobility, social, 
occtipationaL and ultimately psycbtJlogical and cultural - unlike anything that 
the past has known. We are absolutely convinced that the graduate , school, with 
the help of some alternate approaches or different models and patterns of study 
than those which presently exist, can function as, it shouW - can carry the ' 
1 revolution forward and ultimately make it pay off 'for all of us. 



J . Boyd Page 

Dean Kruh and, Professor DeMptt%ave described some of tl^ concerns of 
tjie Panel as it has continued its discussions and some of the philosophical bases 
which have emerged. Ths discussions have been wide-ranging indeed; cove*ring. 
the whole field of graduate education - what it now is. what it migltt berand 
what it should be. We are now at the point jn the life of the Panel when 
decisions must be made regarding recommendations; for action which the Panel 
will make ^as a part of its final report. The Panel will not attempt to describe 
wliat any graduate school should do, but we will attempt to provide an analysis 
anci a rationale which we hope will be useful to institutions as they make their 
own choices,' in ligl'u of the changing enviro.nment in which graduate work Is 
conducted. We do feel that there are significant new eleijiehts in society and that 
studipn'ts will be approaching graduate education with new sets of values and 
w^hldifferent goaU than we have Jhecome accustomed to and around which we 
haye\b.uilt our collective enterprise. We will be urging eifch graduate school to 
''re-tl\ink'' it*s own goals, its capabilities, and liow i|-can besJ^-Jt^lV«Jhe students 
who v^ill come to it ahd the society whieli helps support it. , 

^.js too early to list specific recommendations. They have not yet been 
fully sorted out nor has full agreement been reached ion any of th» specific 
recomrhenifatilfcsis now under consideration.|*^ few basic principles^ave already 
been tabitly if not formally adopted as fundamental. Let me mpntion just a few 
of thesel but it should be made clear that these are listed randomly without any 

* . - , . • " 



suggestion iiiipliad as to relative importance. First, advanced study-tlnd research' 
are essential components of our educational system; and it is in society's best V 
interest thai our established system of graduate education be kept viable an^ 
strong. Second, advanced degrees are sought for a variety of reasons. This has, 
course, alwj^ been so; but- the- number and" variety of reasons will clearly 
increase; We^iust understand what is sbuglit and why it is souglit if we are to 
,plan well, and we must be pre^fjred to meet new goals and objeciives. We must 
also recognize that all graduate- study need not be orientcdMoward achievement 
of a degree. Third, admission to established graduate schools must be made mofe 
available to qualified students for whom access may havei^een difficult if not 
impossible in the past. At the same iime, however, \A must be kept in mind that 
graduate education cannot be mass education nor should it attempt to be' It is 
not likdy that our intellectual, physical, and fiscal resuurces will permit ' 
dramatic increases jn graduate enrollments in the few years j^t ahead Fourth 
available evidence does not support the often made assumption -fhat 
non-residential study at the graduate level- can be conducted at markedly 
reduced costs with minimal demands on faculty time. Fifth, graduate education, 
even with the adoption of new techniques and prt)cedures..will remain expensive 
- innovation costs, development and adoption of new technology cost.s. ;ind the 
costs cannot be borne by student fees alone. Sixtli.* most, if not all of the 
innovative procedures or programs which are d'orthy of serious consideration j 
can bo incorporated into tjic structure cif established schools without undue 
strain if resources will pernlit This- is not lo say that all graduate schools should 
embark^in new enterprises. When, however, an institution decides to accept for 
Itself a role la resppnse to a newly emerged scX:ial need and when tid equate 
resources can be niade available^ exciting and \esponsive programs can be 
. 'establisFied with quality still the hallmark and without doing violence to sound 
academic principles. 

The recommendations which are being develtrped can be classified under 
two main goals. First increasing HexibUity - these will, of course, have an 
orientation which is primarily internally directed and the second will be directed • 
toward ext^endmg the outreach, of the graduate school. These, of course, will ^ 
have .external orientation. Under the first grouping, there is a category of 
recogmtion of non-tracfitionaLqualifications. These relate t<o acceptance of life 
and work experience as a teaching/learning resource, introduction of-flexibility 
and accepting appropriate credit transfers, establishing Wchanisms jtQ evaluate 
work obtained outside .oT* the academic environment, and strengthening ties 
between graduate schools and university extension. Another category will relatk 
to the faculty reward sy.stem so ihat faculty members engaged in new forms oty 
education- or in newly established interdisciplinary combinations may be 
rewarded. Another category relates to new technologies and teaching methods 
and still another calls for, a re-evaluation of the validhy of our' traditional 
residence requirement^ for the differing forms or specific disciplined in graduate 
education. I 

. . Under the second broad category which involves external Jorientation 
cooperative arrangements with other institutions and industry will be 
considered, definition and elstablishment of appropriate* external internship 
components, acceptance of non-academic experts on the facultyl non-degree 
programs to update professionals,* and butreach through education^ technology 
will all likely receive attentJon. ' f . 

As indicated at the, outset, our combined purpose in presenting this 
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material to lhe^\X|ncil has been to give yoirs\)me indication of wli^ the Panel is 
concern^4-with as weU as a -brief progress report. Our schedule calls for a full 
meeting probably in ^3arch with such other meetings as may be necessary to 
follow, buJ with the lU^imate objective of completion of the central work of. the 
Panel in ihe early autumn of 1973 with' issiiance of the final r^jport and 
recommendations to follow shortly,lhereaflcr„ We hope to be ablc^^o have 
available and j)os^ibly ,'io discuss thenfinal report at the annual meeting next 
Deceil^bcr^^;^ * / ^ 

^.^^^^''C^'naye purposely been brief in our presentation because bur other 

'^rpQse was to' seek t!ommehts, criticisms, and suggestions, or to luear 
c/pressions of concern fro;ii the members of the Council. We now invite your 
comments, and suggestions. We recognize that with a group of this size it may be 

. difficult lt> cover many poicits with- which you may be concerned. We. therefore, 
invite youf comments of suggestions by mail or in person. This is, in fact, the 
ideal time for input. from the graduate community which we how solicit. 
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• ^ Philip E. Kubzansky 

This session is devoted to a question whichlis increasingly relevant 
following u(ium our discussion of a few moments ago, who should pay the costs 
for graduate educaticjfi? ' 

The question is relatively simple to ask even if npt sp^^imple-'to answor.ln 
our discussions about alternate approacfaos to* g^adu^ieTedircation, one of the 
motives which 'propels that question to its urgency ia^e issue of the costs^Df 
graduate cducati0n and how thosei'.posts are to be b/pne. AII of in graduate 
pducation today^are aware 6f the j-elative withdraWaho^ federal support for our 
enterprise and the pressure and competition for resourcesvto do our jobs. 
Consequently, the apportionment of the losts has a force and an urgency 'of 
great mo;nent. * . . ^ 

We; are very fortunate in hayijig as oyr piincipal speaker this morning one ' 
f the men in this country who is aipong the most knowledgeable about these 
sues, Dr- Jot)n Millett. Dr, Millett was a member 0f the graduate faculty at 
.pkimbia, UniveKSity for a iiumber of years. He served from 1953 to 1964 as the 
'resident of Miami University in- Ohio and fQllowed that as Chancellor of the 
Ohio Board of Regents, which is r^sponsibie for coordinating the urograms of 
higheir edivcation in the State of Ohio. At the .preSent time , he is Vice President 
(of the Management Division of the Academy for pducatiopal Development. 

^ c John D. Millett 

- > ■ - , ■ . ■ . 0 ..^ . ■ *::r-;:";^,-;. 

' At flrst glance, it seems. relatively dasy to answer tfie quesUop: who should 
pay for graduate education? Certainly, (here should be little reason to provide 
any different answer -for- graduate education from that for undergraduate 
education. If it is^pprbpri^te, as so many persons in our ?ociety*profess, that the 
costs of undergraduate educatiion should b^ shared by*both student and society, 
then surely it is equally appropriate that the costs of graduate education should 
be shared by student and society. 

.* indeed, it gan be argued ^at .a social investment in graduate education is 
.even more important Hian a* social investment m a genei*al baccalaureate program 
'in the arts and sciences, teacher education, and business administration. A good 
many persons in * higher education institutions may disagree with; this 




proposition. I cannot imagine th^at there would be many, however, who would 
want to dispute my basic proposition, that* a social investment in graduate 
education is socially justifiable; ev^n more, I believe.such investme;it is socially 
essential. .1 

At the outset, it is necessary to designate a^specific .definition of graduate 
education. One possible ;^ay of defining graduate education is to i^ake the field 
conterminus with' all post-baccalaujeate education. Just as most of us in higher 
education are now supposed to adjust to the new label of post-secondary 
education, we might also try to adjust to the ^ieMgnation "post-baccalaureate" 
ediication. I would .prefer, however, to suggest a somewhat more restrictive 
delmition. • 

I think we may properly divide post-baccalaureate education into^ two, 
parts: graduate professional education and graduate education.* Graduate 
professional education is that post-baccalaureatfj^ducation which builds upon a 
liberal arts base and which undertakes to J^ieve ' specialized professional 
objectives only at the post-baccalaureate level. The primary fiQ<ds of study for 
such graduate professional educatjpn are law, medicinne^ dentistry, theology, 
vetermary medicine, and optometry. Although, in these last two. mentioned 
;.rields, graduate pxofesgioflal educatig^is not always^strictly post-baccalaureate, . 
the trend appears to be in that direction^ ^ V ' 

Graduate eatwation, in contrasp^ith gr'aduate professional education, also 
seeks professional objecti ^ves, toJ )p^re, but tends to build upon the base of an 
undergraduate spcciitlizatterrTne usual degrees of this graduate education are 
the Master of Arts, the Master of Science, the Doctor of Philosophy, and 
speciahzed^designatiqns, Gra^ifate education in the^fjis and^iencesand in such 
.specialized fields'as teacher education, business administration, agriculture, 
'engineering, and nursing tends "to continue an undergraduate concentration 
toward aTTiore advanced level of knowledge and skilled performance. 

Assuredly, there are universities- with schools of business, schools of 
management, schools of social work, schools of library scienct;,«and schools of 
journalism which, build upon a liberal art^ base and which might well be 
classified as graduate professional schools. In addition, there are universities and 
scholars who would define graduate education exclusively as post-baccalaureate 
education in the arts and sciences. 

In 'f^ct, we iniglit further define post-baccalaurea-te education throiigh 
three components: -graduate professional educati6n, advanced pfofessional 
educatjpn, and graduate education in the arts and -sciences. I hold no strong 
conviction about any particular definitioYi. I insijt only that we have an 
obligation to define our terms. And this -discussion includes education at the 
master's and the doctor's degree levels, in both the -arts and sciences, and in 
advanced professional fields within my definition of graduate education. With 
due. (^ognition of '(he diversity which characterizes higher' educational 
inslituObns in the United States, I believe I am utilizing a defiqition of graduate 
education which . \yai acc<ord with the practice of a niajority of the universities 
belonging to the Council of Graduate Schools. ' ' ' 

To return to my primary concern in this paper, who should pay for 
graduate education, let me underline the two basic issues involved.' One is the 
cost. of graduate education. The other is the distribujlion of this cost between 
student and society. I wlint to emphasize, that we cannot* separate the question 
of the distribution of cost frofti the issue of the cost itself, for two very 
important reasons. In a discussion of tfie distribujiottiof the cost of graduate 



education batA'Ceiv studcni and society, both parties fo that distribution would 
wtha,to Knl% what the costVs.'iAnd,. if" universities expect student and jj.)ciety iu 
son^kyidot juxtaposition tJ^ hieet the A>sts ofgraduate education, we must be 
prcpaled to defend those costs. Higher \ducation can ho longer exist in this 

. countjy merely upon a prol'cssional as'surance by scliolars and administrators 
[\vdij/c know what we are doing. We shaiT have to demonsirale thai knowledge? • 

and Justify our expenditures. - ^ ^ 

At this point, il may be unnecessary to discuss the subject of the costs.t)f 
gradualiJ education in any detail.' In this connection, 1 ^hink wj^re fortunate nV- 
have available the cost-benefit data prepared by Powel and Lamson and 
published this past March by the Council of Graduate Schools, f think we are 
equally fortunate to have the commentary on this research prepared by Deans 
McCarthy and Deener and'published at the same time, 

I am aware of some of the travail which accompanied this study. There 
are, of course, many complications in anyeffort to establish instructional costii. >■ 

J wish to emf>hi\size an important jcohsideration. Institutions of higher education 
cannot expect increased funding and at the same time declare thai it^ not 
desirable or feasible determine the costs of instruction. Underlining this 
statement is a brief provision of the Education Amendments of 1972. which 
became law when approved by the President'on June 23, The new fedcraj^Iaw 
adds to Title X\\ of the Higher Education Act of l^bS \\}c following new section 
of law: ' * i 



Section • 1 206. The Commissioner may require as ;t condition of 
eligibiiity of any institution of higher education • ' 
,^(1) for institutional aid. at the earli<;st practical dale, or 

for student aid. after June 30. 1973. that such iilstitution fvUpply 
sifkli cost-of-education data as may be in the possession of sucl> 
ins\tutrion. . : . ^ 

■ I would assume that the Commissioner of Education will have to enforce 
this condition of eligibility or face considerable criticism in the Congress; it also 
seems likely that in order to obtain institutional aid and student aid. funds, 
colleges and universities must have some well considered, meajiingful <lata about 
thek instructiAial costs. 

There should be nothing startling about the cost data for master's degree 
programs OT for doctoral degree programs reported by Powel and Lamson. The 
ranges of expenditure data for programs in similar fields are certaijily to be 
expected, and the variations in the medians among various fields of study is a 
familiar situation. There are some aspects of cost data, however, which I want 
briefly to jnention. . . 

^ . It is not enoujgh to determine direct instructional costs. It is equally 
necessary to allocat<ra proportion of the overhead or indirect costs to the direct 
onc^s. Thereyare various ways to make such allocations; the important 
consideratit^n is that these overhead costs must be included as a part of total 
instructioQ'al Expenditures. / 

Co^f data require a unit of output. There 'is no satisfactory unit, 1 am 
convincfd, except sjudent credit hou^of instruction. These student credit hoivrs 
^att|ther][ easily converted to a full-time equivalent student instructed on either an 
academic year basis br a year-round basis. The academic year seems to be the 
proper T)asis for bti^data. For budget data, to be sure, year-round count of 
full-time^equivalent shkdents provifled instructional service is needed. In this 
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connection, we nocd to' make certain that our currtculuni otterings include 
appropriate course credit units for preparation of a mastcr^s essay and for the 
rj^search &ential to a doctoral disscrtatioii. 
..r>) ^'niajpr conklication in determining the costs of graduate tnstri*i:tion" is 
tjie aI!ocaiion, of faculty time between undergraduate'and graduate instruction. 
Agart .trqm, the appointment, of faculty members who devote their energies 
exclusiv^fy to graduate* te.adhing; there are two famihar means of achieving this 
allocation. One \^ a facuUy service report in which the faculty member is asked 
to state the proportion of his work week devoted to undergraduate and to 
.gFaduSte mstruction. Thr other method is ^ use a weigJrting scheme 
presumably based upon soiwe sampling of facuUv reporting data. I have known 
such weiglitmg to assign a unit of one to lower division student credit hours two 
to upper division credit hours, and three. to gradt»e instruction. This kind 
weighting seems to be generally-^^asonablcS provided there is some kind of 
empirical data base for it. ^ y 

Another kind ofcosi problem is th^of deciding how to recognize 
ditte^entiatjons wilhiiK^radLhUe eduj^tion. In their commentary, McCarthy and 
Deener identify three different levJf of.graduate instruction:Uhe master's degree 
level, the candidatkor specialfst yVel, and the doctoraVdegree level. 1 sUouId Hke 
to report my own Conclusions o/ thfs subject. . 

^ As Chancellor of the Ohio Board of Regents for eiglit years. I directed a 
very carefully constructed resckirces analysis procedure based upon a uniform 
management inforwiation systenWhich provided us with the input data for our 

♦ computeriiced calculatrons. In tuV each year. I carried on some vigorous 
discussions with the graduate deans mf eleven public universities about the 

^weartlngtul interpretation of these data. ! \ 
. > The graduate. dctTns and I eventually agreed that in analy/itig the costs of 
^duate instruction, .it was,satisfactory to recognize two levels r^tLer than three 

.We also agreed that these two levels should not be labelled master's degree 
instruction and doctoral degree instruction. We decided to label them graduate 
instruction and doctornr instruction. We came to this conclusion because some 

.vdep/tnients bftering a doctoral tlegree program encouraged very few. if any, of 
tl^Cir students to take a master's degree, and because graduate students usually 
enroll in a wide variety of courses with a mixture of candidates for the master's 
degree and the ^octoraNdegree. Indeed, we had to acknowledge the fact that 
most departments do/rrTTpJan their general graduate course offerings in terms of 
a master's or a dottory^candidate: they plan "course offerings in terms of/ 
speciahzed subjects ofWrticular parts of a discipline or professional field. 

Furthermore, w*jH?UDgnized-th:it a graduate student generally enrolls in 
graduate courses up lo a total of 9«tquarter credit hours. We then counted an'^ 

.additional c^iiarter credit hoiKS fdr the doctoral degree, involving 45 credit 

UouTS ot individualized or smail- group instructioij and 45 credit' hours of 
ijsearch instruction. I believe theke 4e)^isions were reasonable an genera! guidlines 
-^ curriculum consfrucfion and in expenditure analysis. 

'fe-^Jj' is commonly -held that costs of graduate instruction vary with the 
quaJjty of sucfc instruction. Personally, I do not puVmitch credence in efforts to 
measure or rank graduate programs in various fields by variolas uiiiversitiejfrWhat 
these efforts accomplish, primarily, is-to rank the prestige of parti«iiifar faculty 
members at partTiTuIar points in time, and these judgments about prestige 'may 
not correlate with quality. It is still possible^or some graduate lights to be 
hidden of concealed by same institutional baskets. 
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^ I anf»j>rfprcss'ed by llic dilTcrentialion in grudiiat>Cjcducatipn objectives p 
forth in tl^e NlcCarthy and Deener commentary on ^ipduate^coKls. Tl^ propose 
that a klistinution be made between • thp; jcsbrcii'-^riciU^ the 
practice-oriented graduate programs. I think tlyis ?oncept^$ useful; i I apphes 
both-' tc)| fcaduate education in advanced professional s^ugTy and to graduate 
education^ti the arts and scieiices. When graduat^eaucation in the arts and 
sciences encompasses undergraduate teacliing, if is a practice-oriented approach. 
I would hope that more of our planning and of our expcjiditure analysis miglit 
make use of tliis'dislinction. 

Opon the basis of a great deal of experience, observation, ajid study, I am 
convinced that ilie basic reason for the differences in cost's of graduate 
instruction are related to differences in the cost of the faculty input, I believe 
this differ nee is not so much the consequence of varying levels of faculty 
compensation, althmigii this is .surely a factor, as it is the consequence of var>'in'g 
levels\)f faculty workload. The kinds of workload standards carried by faculty 
members make a great deal of difference in the costs. 

I recently had occasion to examine tlw faculty staffing patterh of a major 
private research university. The faculty members were gen^^rally expected to 

^ teach six credit, hours of formali/HT instruction per semester. Most of these 
faculty members laugiit graduate courses; a great portion of undergraduate 
instruction was assigned to teaching assistants. Personally, I believe faculty 
workload expressed in terms of student credit hours is niorc indicative of actual 
facult>*'pi-oductivity than is workload expresed in terms of course credit hours. 
But howevcv stated, workload or producjrivity has a great deal to do with the 
costs of instruction. . ' . ■ 

During niy tenure as Chancellor'for the Ohio Boardj'of Regents, all of us 
concerned with public higher education carefully considered the ?i/.e of faculty 
workloads we could reasonably ask the Governor and tlie General ^Assembly to 
finance. We fixed these workloads in" terms of student credit hours, and llic 
standards varied for general studies, technical education^ baccalaureate general 
■ programs, baccalaureate professional programs, graduate programs, doctoral 
Slegr(^ programs, and medical programs. For example, at. the graduate level, we 

(^insisted that there be one full-time equivalent faculty position for each 150 
.student credit hours of output. This is the equivalent of 1 7.students enrolled per 
class in three classes for three credit:hours each. At the di)Ctoi-al degree level, we 
said lhatahere should be one full-time equivalent faculty position for each 120 
student creilit hou-fs, Tliis w^is the equivalent of 14 stu^dents enrolled per class in 
thr^courses of three credit hours each. 

yg The doctoral degree faculty workload was exactly one third of the 
^--^j^rkload fixed for, student instruction in genpral studies, and one half the 
v^orkload i for student " instruction in baccalaureate generaU'programs. Our 
'argOmenf to the Governor ahdnhe General Assembly was that faculty members 
engaged in graduate and doctoral instruction were also expected' to engage to a 
'reasonable extent in research or public service rplated to their field of 
instruction. The argument was acceptable to the extent that in,.Ohio\ye avoided 
'any Legislat^ive • mandate • ctm the subject df faculty workIo|ff. The General 
Assembly was content simply to endorse the standards of LhrC B^ard of Regents^. 
Incidentally, faculty workload standards presupposejniaimum enrollment 
graduate instruction.' In the. absence of such enrolflnent, costs become 
excessive or nVust be absorbed as adjuncts of the cost^f other inst!;uctionai 
programs .'Both practices have been used. 
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, Many probably Consider ilxese facuUy.workltads to be unduly demandirip 
Workloads, however, are related to co^Is. and costs depend upon availaUTe 
income; that is, upon who is willing to pay how much for graduate instruction 
•haculty workload, li.ke laculty salaries, must be fixed in the context of 
acceptable costs and acceptable pricing, whether or not that pricing is for 
students or tor society. • f b 

There is one aspect of university 'Expenditure which 1 insist is noM cost of 
graduate instruction, the expenditure Jor graduate fellowslidj^i and for teaching 
assislantships. I am well aware that most instructional depaiCnients consider the 
availabdity of graduate fellowsliips and teaching assislantships to be an eskmiil 
means for recruiting the desired -qualit>? and number of graduate students. Yet 
ellowships must properly be regarded as a form of student financial aid and 
teaching assistantships must pronerly be regarded as instruction^al compensation 
•in the program where the plfsition is assigned. Neither fellowships, nor 
' assistantships- should be assigned ffutomatioajly as a cost of graduate education to 
be recovered from graduate student tuitions and from social subsidies of 
graduate instruction. 

At thfe point, it is important to make still another distinction, a disUnction 
between graduate education and graduate instructi/i. Graduate education 
indeed, higtier education in general, embraces threrst^ewhat different kinds of^ 
activities, which we customarily label instruction, research, and public service 
lliese three kinds of activities have been designated the ' primary programs" in 
the program classitic;ition structure of the National Ceinter fo? Higher Education 
Management Systems. Grad^|^edji^tion involves/graduate instruction but 
^encompasses re^arch;ind pi^^^^^Pas well. \ 

I think this disti^nction^^pant?both iiyrtie analysis of the costs of 
graduate education atid in the d^fWTination of the'^firfWing arrangements. But 
beforeflJ turther pursue this distinction, let me point )%' that considerations 
aboi«P tlie financing o1 higlier education canipt be separated from issues about 
those Who bepefit f;rom higher education. % 

The avaiible literature as well as the uncertainties about this whole matter 
of benefits aj« reviewer in the monograph by Powel and, Lamson and in tie 
comi;ientapf b/McCarthy and DeenekJ^loreover. in the ne^jjtrtflfe^here willTe. 
a repol-t from the Carnegie Com/nisiion iki. Higher Education on the,subject of 
who^benefits horn and who should pa/ for higher education.' Air of us will 
eagerlyNwiit this important document. *. 
\ . P'^''^'- '-'vident that the. benefits of higiier education ac'^rue to 
both students and society. Also, there is a consensus about the identificJfl 



these benefits. The disagreements begin when we are a'sked to express NioSe 
..benefits m terms of dollars. And di.sagreement quickly becomes conHict v^Ken 
. we attempt to base decision's about financing upon our judgments about- the 
. relative magpitude of these benefits. . ■ 

For the individual student, the benefits of graduate instWictio'n are the 
personal satisfaction of formal education carried to its highest' potential 
development and the opportunity thus afforded to the graduate-to earn fliore 
income ih our economy-based upon the use of this educated talent In this latter 
connection, there are two factors to recognize. A study on the rate of return to 
..individuals o^their investm"Ent in higher education shows that this rate has in the ' 
p^t been lower Jor recipient.s of the doctorate than it was for recipients of the 
l)aL\^ulaureate. Income in the labor market is related to the supply and the 
demahd for educated talent. If we want to see rate of retuy^jn graduate 
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instruction enhanced, we would do wclj to linirt the supply of such talent weFI 
below its demand. >That woul3 certainly be the correct* economic behavior, 
provided "grjiduatc ediication is mofivated or. influenced by economic 
consldcratioils. ^ • . : , . 

For society, graduate education provider benefi^ts jfc.various kinds; the 
preservation and transmission of the. intellectual heritagwf our culture, the 
advancement of knowledge^^ind the utilization of knowledg^pplitd to promote 
the well-being and the general welfare, of all citizens in "our society. i^ave 
come to see that graduate education is essential to the operation of higlier 
education itself, to our naticmal security, to our health/.to our economic 
developments to our ecological survival, to our social cofiesibrv, and to our 
cultural enrichment. . " 

In deciding who shall pay for the benefits of this graduale'education'', wc 
might begin by exapiining the costs of^sponsored research and public services 
performed by institutions of higher education. 

Undoubtedly , 'tlie presence of sponsored research on a university campus 
has today created the research university. 1 would go a step farther ajid declare 
that sponsored research makes possible the research-oriented program in 
graduate^education. The definition of a research university propounded by the 
Carnegie Commission on Higlier Education is based upon the dual standard of 
number of Ph.D. degrees awarded and dollar vokime of federal government 
research grants and contracts. I am disposed to believe that today a 
research-oriented program of graduate instruction, at Teast in the physical and 
biological sciences and in engineerings can only be provided in the university 
where sponsored research exists onii sizable scale. 

It is evi^jnt that research to advance l^nowledge and the encouragement of 
creative talaffl?!^e^costs of ^aduate education to be financed by society. Notice 
that I say (jjiOstS Oji gradu^ti; education. The bencfits,'of research and of creative 
talent are ptinij||^ociaI benetits in my judgment; Therefore, these costs should 
. be paid by socmyr | 

Sponsored research'^Odtiy in universities is being financed up to 75 or 80 
percent by federal government agencies. Not all of this sponsored research is 
basic research; some of .it is purchase of applied and developmental research 
from universities for direct use by government agencies, in programs such as 
space exploration or the development of atomic energy. Clearly, the future 
VO'lume of res^rch in^ our universities, together with the advancement of 
•knowledge and the fiowering of creative talent, will depend upon the volume of 
federal government financing. We can expect that much achievement in science, 
She humanities, and the creative arts which we ifi society are prepared to 
'ilnderwrite. 

But social support of research and of dilative talent is not dejfendent 
solely upon federal government financing. There are other available forms of 
sociaJ ' support: endowment ,and gift income earmarked for this purpose. 
.MoreovecV ^ch general income ^ from endowment and gifts and such' 
appropriation support Trom staic governments as is provided for' graduate 
'instructtom may also support research arid creative talent. 

When a university fixes a liiriiteci or reduced workload for its. faculty, it is 
supporting research a.ndwkiive. talent. I 'see fio bbjectiah U) thilr^practice. I do 
5tiggest that a \iniversity wouLfi do well periodic^Iy tcr.assess^^he "output it . Is 
realizing fFom these general arrangeriientsr fpr the suppor^ of ^fesearch and of 
creative talent. I suggest- also that a university would do well periodically to ask 



• ilscl whether OMU.I Ihc yo^ uf-ils suppcri toy rOsc.ah :.nd ctMlivo t.lciit is 
ouisinppinj. IIS liiconic-lAm society f,„ ihis siippoii. And, I do simufsi thai ;1 
university w.ulcf d.. wen periodically ,o a,sk ' iisc-ir whether or itrt a ' pure 
particiilar,/ed at>pri)ach io the , support of rcsc-arch and creative talent would be 

■ cS-hli^i";'?!''''' f V'"'"" n^cls-al.d nmrc 

cquitahie^to Ihosc who pav iDr graduate iiisiriiciiuii 

'•■""''^^7^"^ ^PPjv to tlic;financ1ni. (.r ptflfiic scvico. Various 
.;.^^*hcs and various c/fierprises irrTnn society k.ok to colleges and universities to 
ptrfo^ni, various pubfic services. Many individiial laculty ii.embers may be c^alled 

o n n ^U;cuacs_ioass^st then, in providing advicl- ;ibout how to pertorn. 

-certain t;n*s or aboul^TTrvj^io solve certain problems. The response of the 
m .vidu£,aculty nu-,nber>such requ.-sts lor^ionsul.ing assistance Z d pe d 
P '.i I s/or her interests and other con.nntn.ents. including the con.n.itmcnt to 
.1 c c. leLe or r.niversity ol winch he or she Is a part. Other public setvi <; , ly 

' as ^nuHlS '^T^^' "^T' ^" ""-■^''^""^'"'^ ^''^ "n" college- or university, s h 
as public , broadcasting, the operation ol a museum, the exhibition or 

^' e[ ;!ns'!r l^^ic-nts, the enrollment ol 

d sse n - '••""""""'g Protessioiial educat ion.-ihe 

disseminatiun ol advyce about specified problems. S • . 

Again. I mffTi express niy own stro|)gly iwld:p(?sition that a college or 
; '-'nali.ed encie.-,vO,s.1o'render publ.c se^.ice':, 

, h ^ "i'". consumer viKirges or by social 

contributions. I^ubhc service is ;u, integral part of higher education, h is 

m M "u I '"m '^'•■,r""''^'^'y c'.'"..ection witl-i graduate 

mstu.c ion. But public service, like all other activitie.orhigher education has to 
be paid loi. and the volume of such activity needs to be caielully related to the 
lu aiicing available lor t us. act ivity. I do suggest that a university would do w I 
pu, odically to asse.s the outputs it is achieving from its general support of 
pubic scivice. Isnggyrr^so i/KiLi university would do wHI periodically to ask 
i<^- f whether fTrnTTf iisNuppi.M of publrt service activities is ou istripping its 
'"^""•■'"S? ^;'c\P"hl.c seivice. -And I do suggest that a nn versitV 
■n r .i . •"^^'"^"••^'"y \ w''^'""-T or not a m.ue particufari.ed 

appro ach to the support (.1 Inibli^-rvice would be more appiopnate to the 
4CMM volun,e o output in thi^Ti^ld of endeavor and nmie ecuitable to those 
who pay lor graduate instruction. 

wbo'sCnMl'l'' """-"l'- l M.n.e kind of answer to the c,iiesi,on of 

OS. ''Y-'"'""^ '"^'l"^"""- Lcl .ne say at once that if the principle 

.1 ocia lur,ding-.ol research a.u] ol creative endeavor within a imiversitv w-re 
accepted and piacticed, and if the principle of restricting public 'se'mce 
CO unitmems to public service income within a university wc-ie\lccepted ii d 
v.; "1' ''"i'.'J''u'' y^^'J"""-- M.SItUcfon including , n.versi y 

ove head could be brol.ght within reasoiphlcbonnds. Certainly Till of us n 
•|.'!tmct'on"'''''' c-y-iseious in regard to graduate 

. Assuming we. know (he eust'of graduate insUuciVn al'lwo or three levefs 
.. endeavor, and assuming wc-h,ve>,ified tfil- .esLcl.-orientation ..r the 
practiccorientitii.n ol our instruetio,ml prograrns, theri.V have to decide as a 
... t er ol polic,/ and o practical liecti how we shall divide this cost 1,-elween the 
studcnf and society, I he polar positions on this issire are simple.u. state Onthe 
uncl.and. we , nay say (hat all .he bceJils of graduate instruction accrue 1. t 
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individual sludeiil apd that, accordingly^ the student sJiould pay the entire cost 
of graduate instruclion. On the other handt" we may say . that ai! llK^'t^enefits of, 
graduate instructiiiin accrue to society and that, accordingly, society should pay 
the entire cost. Since most of u$>ii*'fet: that the benetlts of graduate instructioii 
accrue to both the graduate student. and society, we conclude both should pay 
Ijiecost. . . . r > / ^ 

I iiiust |xiuse here to insert another itiiportant t)ualillcation\.in: the 
consideration of the costs and the luiancing of graduate instriu'tion? I have 
nientioMcd earher the finding in the-graduate cost study of the"Council of 
Graduaje Schools and of the National Association of College and University 
Businc/s OlTicers that expenditures vary by discipline. It is not feasible, lu)\vever, 
to eKier into differential pricing of graduate instruction upoif the basisOf the 
pamcii.lar program or discipline offered. For pricing purposes and even for state 
governmei\t appropriation purposes, we need to determine average costs and 
average charges. The distfijiution of avpruige income among particular programs 
tlien bcL'oines the task of'budgct management witliin a particular university^ 

In Ohio, during the current biennium ending June 30. 1^)73. tlie average 
expenditure • per full-time graduate student for graduate study including 
university overhead was fixed at S3. 3 00. and the average expenditure per 
full-tiine graduate student at the doctoral leveh including university overhead was 
i ixed at S5.400. At the level of graduate study, the student was expected to pay 
SI. 200 of this expenditure and lUl^ State ^oT Ohio. S2.i00, At .'the level of 
doctoral study, the .student wa^ Apected to pay S L200 and^the Stato^.^f Ohioi 
S4.200. In thc^dirst iiistaiice|Htlie*^'iitu4eiit..paia' 36 percent* ol' the cost and the 
state government 64 percuoiT For docttual study, the student paid 22 percent of 
the cost and tjie state gove'frtment paid 78 percent. ■ 

I believe that the tiistribution of payments between student and society iji 
our sfate univer^ities Avill undei'jo cnnsidcrable c^iange over the next several 
years. Increasingly ■^e-sliafl have differential pricing to si u dents at the .lower 
division level.' tlt^^iifper division level, and at the^graduate k'vel. Furthernuire. 1 
tliipk we shall move toward the poirit ^vliefc the 'istribution of costs betweeft 
student and society at (he level of graduate study will'be approxJniately 50 
percent lp,.50 pcfrcent. while the distribution at the level of doctoral study will 
be approximately 40'()0, 

lifsofar as privately sponsiiled universities are concerned. I shall cite the 
current experience of aiuTilier prfvate research university whose expendiiures 1 
have had an opportunity to examine. At the level of graduate instruction. .the 
expenditure per student averaged around S4,000 in the arts and sciences, and at 
the Iwet of doctoral instructiofi. tlie expenditure per student averaged artnind 
S7,000. The graduate student paid 60 percent of the cost at the graduate 
instruction level: society, tjlirougli endowment and gift income, paid the 
' rehiaining 40 jKrcent. At the level of doctoral instruction, the graduate student 
paid 35 percent of the cosj and society paid 65 percent. 

Apart from their efforts to reduce the costs of graduate instruction. I 
believe the private research university must increase the proportitxi of its costs 
paid by the gradu^ate student, Tlie altenlative is to find increased social support 
for graduate instruction, - 

A third private research university carefully examirie(|^ its cost and income 
. situation and decided that it must liave increased social s^Jpport. li d(?terniined 
to embark immediately upon a very substantial capital gW"ts campaign in order to 
raise its endowment by almost 100 percent. The preliminary planning for this 
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campaign suggests that lliis< parl/cuFar university has a ^ood chance of reaHzing 
its goal. Here is one way in which the social contribution to the costs of graduate " 
instruction can be increased; ' / , ' 

There is another choice/. As the problems of cost 'and income have 
increased for graduate instri/ction. I have come to believe that graduate 
instruction ouglit to be financed on a national basis. 1 am well aware of the 
dangers involved in iliis pr/)cedure^ As a former state, .government higher 
education planner. I overly enthfelastic iibout having; a federal 

government planner for gradiiate instniction. The preferable arrangement would 
be tor the tederal governniertt. througli revenue sliaring or througli grants-in-aid 
t() provide state government^ with funds'to support graduate instructioh in -both 
publicly sponsored and privately sponsored universities. 

I, for one. would like to see the time when privately sponsored universities 
have the option of obtaining the same social support for^rgradiiate instruction 
from all availabb st)urces as is provided tlic publicly sponsored university. If we 
do not arrange some such mechanism, then there are only two choices available 
to,lh0»^private!y sponsored univcrsily in flnancirtg graduate instruction. One ' 
choice IS to increase social support througli philanthropy. The other choice is to 
continue differential pricing to graduate students in terms of the pricing policies 
of publicly sponsored universities. In the long run, this particular kind of price 
corii|)ctition between privately sponsored and pubhciy sponsored universities 
will surely be harmful to the survival of graduate instruction by (he private 
university. . ; . ^ 

To be sure, as gbveriihiental financing of a part of the costs of graduate 
^ instruction increases, governmental planning and ct>ordination of graduate 
Misfruction must inevitably follow. And after governmental planning .and 
coordinatu)n will come governmental accountability/No ()ne should have any 
I lusionson this sc()re. Governments which pay for graduate instruction will also 
dircct^aiid siipervise graduate instruction. 

llow we shall finance the graduate student Wi a separate pr()blem beyond, 
thevscopc of this paper. It is not reasonable to e.<pect the parents of the graduate 
student to linance graduate education, althougli in practice this does occur and 
will continue to occur. And some outstanding graduate programs would 
continue to have graduate' students if the universities involved did not find 
means to provide support to half, three-quarters, and even 90 percent of their 
graduate students. These universities have a particularly difficult problem when 
they must find the resources to finance graduate instruction and graduate 
students. In long-run terms; I see three primary methods for financing the 
graduate student. These are part-time employment including >art.time * 
instructional and research duties in the university where the graduate shident is 
enrolled family support, including the earnings of a spouse, and loans. / 

^ . SUMMARY 

Graduate education, including graduate instruction, research, and public 
service, is a major set of activities for American universities. These activities are 
performed by our major research /TtTCrsities. by our other doctoral-granting 
universities, and by our comprehei^ivc universities. These universities may be 
privately or publicly sponsored. V , 

A pattern of f inancing for these activities has clearly emerged today which 
suggests J ha J sponsored research acji^ities and sponsored creative activity will be 
sunpoftiitf by sooial contribution*' primarily fVom lh« federal gcivcrnment r" 
Additional financing may be obtained fr^jriprivate philanthropy and from state- 
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governineiit approprialioiis. The support of graduate instrUL*li()n will bo shared 
by (lie graduate student and 6y society. » c ' ■•■ 

This sharing of the cost of gr;iduate instruction varies among the state % 
universities and the private universities. The trend in this decade will be for the 
graduate student share of the costs of graduate instruction in the public 
university to increase. Hopefully,-^ trend wijl.also develop for the shm' of tlie . 

.costs of graduatie instruction paid by the graduate student at the private- 
university to decline somewhat. In this way, we shall continue to liave a 
pluralism of graduate instructional programs with^their varJSng enipliasis upon 

. research and practice. 1 hope it is not too optimistic to expect this kind of future 
for such essential ende;iVors as graduate instruction, research and creative 
activity, and public service. , 

Clarence Seheps 

. My assignment this morning is to'folnment brietly on John Mill et t's 
incisive and informative paper. 1 have been asked to limit my remarks to Hve 
niinute.s to giv^^j^j niore*time to participate in the discussion period and to ask 
qjjiestions. V 

Although \e subject of his paper was "Who Should Pay for Graduate 
EducalioiiTTnc^Siphasizes, 1 think very wisely, several relat«4^eas! especially 
the importance of calculating the costs of graduate education and the absolute 
essentiality of using such data in the decision-making process. 

^ The t^rincipal conclusions he reaches, brieily summarized, are as follows: 
First, if adequate social funding of graduate instruction were an accomplished 
fact, which it is not, and if public services commitment were limitcil to the 
income resulting from that service, which it is not. then the cost of graduiile 
instruction' could be brought witliin reasonable bound. Second, since the 
benefits of graduate instruction accrue both to student and to society, the cost 
should be shared purtly by the student and partly through Scvial funding that 
is, funds fro'm governniciital sources, endowments, and gifts. Third, t-lie 
distribution of payments between student and stKiety will be somewhere in the 
realm of 50/50 "or perhaps 40/60. Fourth, looking to the future. Dr. Millett 
expects that in the state universities the student's share of the cost of graduate 
instruction will increa.se while he e.xpresses the hope that in the private 
institutions the share the^student would have to pay woukl fc)ecrease, 

I can find no serious disagreement with Dr. Millet t*s conclusions. Nor am I 
capable really of enlarging upon them. I . would, liowever. like take jusi a 
minute to relate this discussion of the costs of graduate instruc»ion to. die larger 
problem confronting\^aduate education and, for that matt:i. all of higlier 
education at this time. Of course. I am talking about the undisp.ttcd fact that 
higlier education, as 1 see it, is iti deep financial trouble. Although liie degree and 
the extent of this trouble varies among institutions, as lar as I am concerned 
tliere is very little to mJike us optimistic about the immediate future. By the 
immediate future, I mean, let's say; four years. Parentlietically, 1 should point 
out that my own pessimism may very well be intluenced by' the fact tliat my 
own institution lias been operating on a deficit basis for the past sixteen 
con^eutive years and the end is not yet in siglit. Part of the finajicial ip|ifficiilty 
in higher educjltion, there can be no doubt, has been the rapid, gfuwth in 
graduate and professional education, which, admittedly, is by far tire most 
expensive kind of education. 

r 
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.At the s;iinc"miie\ there can be luj^^oubu Uial progress, expansioiK. and . 
cnricliniciii in higher edlicalion for 'the past two dccHdes has been suniotliing 
short of miraculous,;- It has.been great, but at the same time our individual 
inslitutnons as iveil^^Dur systems of higher education, andlh^^re arc many of 
iheiii, were expanded with. little ihouglil of the cost of such expansion or the 
possibihty of a fultire day of reckoning. - 

. Fur a long timey I was among those who contended and advocated that the 
nly way ihe llnancial ills (i higoei educ;Uion Cx*uld he cured was to find 
L^er-increasing revenues. I no longer behc^e ihis. I am now convinced ^lat funds 
<r\iTi all sourcels, public and piiv.'te^. caiMiot be generated rapidly enougli Jo meet 
■ all\ur needs in the years imniediai *'> ahead. / 

Ot course, we must conl. uie lo pursue vigorous additional sources hf 
revenue. Simultaneously, we must strive to make' our systems of higher 
education and our individual nistitutions more efficient. In my judgment, wc 
urgently ne«^ inipiovtd plawni^jg mechani-sms in ^ terms of our. individual 
. institulfons. in teinis of statewide and regional cooidination, and in terms of 
federal policy. 

Relating ihis llnancial dilemma of higlier education to our topic at hand, it 
seems evident' lo me that society's share of the cost ut' graduate educiUion, at . 
Icas4 in the immediate futuie. not only will not increase but probably will 
decrease im diminish. This means that the student will have 1^ pay an increasing 
share ol the cost ot his educatu)n and that includes gratluate education. 

f rankly. I am uiuiblo to deteimiiie what proportion overall ougiit to exist 
between tbe respective shares to be paid by the student on the one hand and by 
societal stnirces on the othei. I would lather suggest that to the extent an 
liulividual stuucMt is >r to bear the cost througii sources suggested by Dr. 
Milletl that is einplo\ niont. family support, and loans, then the student inust 
be expected to foi some oi all of the cost of his etiucation. I realize this is 
not Apopular position to take. especially»in a group like this. But realistically. I 
can sc\ no othei course of action at this time. - , ^ v - 

Wliile we must continue, as energetically .as we kirow how. to seek 
additional social funding lor tlie graduate structure, we must expect. I am afraid, 
for awhile at least that the stutlenT may have to bear an ever increasing part of 
this burden. • 

v' 
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' Members of the Council and guests, I would like to^begin the activities 
today by making some introductions at the table. In keeping with the trends of 
the times, at least the immediate times, I will commence on my left and move to 
my right. • V' .... 

I will introduce each person and at the end I wou^ld ask you to jom with - 
me in recognizing the work they have done on behalf of the Council during the.. 
^ past year. They arc all members of the Executive Committee. 

At my j^xtreme .left is Dean Jacob Cobb of Indiana State University who 
will be your new Chairman. Next is Phil Kubzansky, Boston University; Ray 
Mariella, Loyola; and Dr. Boyd Page, President. Th.eyftext person is Elizabeth 
-Foster, Bryn Mawr; and the ni?xt wearing the latest in formal academic attire, is 
Phil Rice, South Florida; and Bob Wolverton, President of the College of Mount 
St. Joseph on-the-Ohio. Also with us today are tliree former chairmen of the 
Council - Herb Rhodes, Arizona; Al Proctor, Kansas State College (Pittsburg); 
* and Joe McCarthy, University of Wa.shington. Would you three rise for a 
moment and let people see what former chairmen look like. 

A fourth past cliiiirman is with us - Bryce Crawford from Minnesota; but 
he has returned to faculty status and is sa^d to have left because of pressing 
classroom duties. - 

And now for a moment which alU>fusin graduate education have looked 
forwaW to, the. presentation of the first Gustave 0. ArIt Award. I would first 
like to describe -the award and then introduce to you the recipient and say a 
word or two about the accomplishments of this award. <^ 

The Council of Graduate Schools in the United States, holding its twelfth 
annual meeting in New Orleans, has inaugurated/an award to honor'its first- 
President, Dr. Gustaye 0. Arlt. Jhe award for Dr. ArIt, and funded from 
" dontribmions of indiVjdUals and organizations, H.io be given a yo\Xi\^ 
'iliolar-teacher jn the-humanities. Ah Advisory ConunitXee, in-. accordance with*. 
I^r. Arlt^s wishes, selected the field of English and American Literature to be the 
first honored. ' 

It further stipulated that the recipient must be teaching m an Americah 
university, have earned his doctorate within the past six years and have written a 
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. book ofscholariy importanij:c. Subsoqucnl awards iri other humanistic fields will 
be made each year, with a committee of scholars i/i each" field serving as a 
scleciipn conDtiiitee. / • * 

^Members of the seleciit)a committee for the first' award were Professors 
Geojge Hendrick, University of Illinois; Robert Kinsman/ UCLA* tdward 
Luedcrs University of Utah; Robert Lui|iJ!fi^y, University of Pennsylvania; and - 
. George Harper ol Florida, Stale University who served as Chaimian. Serving as 
llie Advisory Committee for the award are Reverend Robert Henle President of 

- y^^'^^g^^;;,^" Uj^versiiy; Professor Richard Predmore, Duke University and Dr 
Robert Wolverton, President-of the College, of Moum St. Joseph on-theOhio Alf 

- meifibers ot (he Adv4S<try C(|n^mittee are former graduate deans. 

And now. I would lik* to introduce/o you Professor George Paul Landow 
Professor Landow receivccf his BA degree at^Princ^ion University in 1961 a 
m/i'^'u \ Brandeis in 1%2. and received his doctorate from Prin^-eton'in • 
\ m He has taught at Columbia University, Cornell University, ihc University 
ot Chicago, and presently is Associate Professor of English at Brown.Universiiv 
He has won a number (^special honors. He was a Woodrow Wilson Fellow 
at Brown. He held a Chumberlam Fellowship from Coftimbia. and is a F6llow for 
ine Society of Humaiiiiies. 

^ Beginning, in 1 %6 with the publication of an article on Tristram Shaudv 
and the Comedy oj Context, some 28 pieces of research-and publication have 
been published by Professor Landow. The book for which he is being honored is 
ih2 Aesthetic and Critical Theories of^m Ruskin. published by Princeton 
University Press m 1971. I will read a review to give you the Havor.This review 
appeared in the yi/^' At// i^/z^/a^e G'^.m^r/v in June. " 
■ ^ ^ "George L;indo\v*s Aesthetic and Critical Vicorics of John Ruskin j louical 
suLvcssor 10 llonry Udd\ perceptive imd in some cieiirec pioncenrfg Victorian 
Morahty ofArt.^ ,s unique in its admirable aspiration lo place Ruskin as a miuhly 
landmark in the projiress of ascetcism. But Landow's book has many other mcM-its 
not the least ot which is its author's intellectual huniihty. pcTftaps the rarest of all 
attributes aiiionii younger academies today. I'urthermorc. the refreshing sanity of the * 
book, the courageous approach to a most daunting intellectual quality as well as a 
. sheer enthusiasm written across each page, comes singularly to tlie fore as the reader 
I J mugresses from One chapter to the next. After all too long a time, studies of Ruskin 
/ f nd one might say the enduring Ruskir>. will doubtless tak>c a different turn for 
^Landow suggests, to Ins deeper perspective, new and first avenues to an author whose 
UTiiing Irom his time and our own liavc too long remained ncgktted ** 

Professor Landow. it is really a great pleasure on my part to be able to 
^p^i^sent to you a tangibl(> token for the first Gi^tave Arlt Award. Now I wonder 
it you would help me prevail .upon Gus Arlt to come up and add his personal 
congratulations to Professor Landow. • 

Gustave O. Arlt 

I want to thank Dave for generously pemiitting me to say a few words on ■■ 
this, to me. a very .happy occiision-, and I want 'to ihanl^ all of you for your 
expression ol enthusiasm that brouglit me up here .op the platform 

, Pro^ssor Landow . I wish lo say a few words to you Orst of all and then * 
to my colleagues and friends in the Council of Graduate Schools If you will 
permit me a paraphrase of an English poet who%ioes not faljwiihin your 
particular purview. ^You have dmnk deep of a pyrene spring *^ Your 
pubhcalions-and your recent work on which the review was just read clearly 
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indicates thut your erudition und your scholarship is without question. 

' I urn, tlicrefore! particularly happy that the selection commit tee has. 
chosen so worthy a recipient for tiie first award. Other aw^ds will be nuide m 
the xomiii^g^ears, I hope. But you have one particular distinction. Professor 
Landow, Which no one can ever take away froiji you. Many people have made 
solo tlighls across the Atlantic, but there is only one Charles Lindburgh, Many 
people will receive this award in the course of the yeJfs, but you are the first and 
you can always make a list. For that I am h;^ppy, and for that I congratulate 
you. J ' , . , . 

/\ congraLulaic even more sincerely the 'members ol .the Executive 
Committee and the" members of the Coxmoil of Graduate Schools for having 
estublisJied lliis particular award and I do not think anybody will lake it amiss if 
4 say that I appreciate especially the coopc«rfK>^ of my colleagues in the fields 
of chemistry, physics, and engineering wl>o take \o objection to an award in the 
humanities, a field which I think certainly deseiA^ the recognition which the 
Council is now giving it. / , ^ - / 

r Atl award of this sort^ is not a mark of honor Uir the person for wlippi it is 

- named. It becomes a mark ofjionor through the people who receive the award. 
In the corridors of the Cosmos Club in Washington, lliere are two long rows of 
photographs. On one side of the corridoi are all the Ci>sniosClub members who- 
have won the RuH^zer Pri/e. On the other side are the Cosmos Club nionibers 
who are Nobel laurS^s. Those arc two great names, Pulitzer and Nobel, They 
are great tlirougli the pi«sons who have received the award over the years;and if 
this award is to continued t, too, has the opportunity of becoming a great award 
Ihrougli the work and acl/ievenients of the people who will be honored by it. 



George Paul Landow 

If 1 may politely disagree with Dr. Arlt by saying that Lam honored by 
having my name associated with his, and I also want to say that I am very prpud, 
not because this is an award of my peers sliowing some confidence in me, but 
because it stands for something that I believe in. Graduate education, as I am 
always telling my grac^ate students, is something which is meant to sliow you 
that things which are right at hand and seem so familiar, can be very strange and 
wonderful. All those exotic strange foreign things have sometJiing familiar in 
them if you only know where to look. In other words! as* we always tell 
freshmen, even more than beauty, relevance is, sometliing in the mind of the 
beholders and education, particularly graduate education, is very much a habit, a 
practice, an indoctrination almost, if you want to find what is relevant to 
oneself. ^ ' 

When I started lo work on Ruskin, my , advisor had to go to the graduate 
comhiittee and really beg them to allow mo tu tak»- Ruskin as a special author 
rather- than Miltgn or ^mepne cise/and his argument was that ih'victorian 
literature, w^ do not really know who the major authors are. 

That can be taken as a rather two-edged comment.^ would choose to take 
'U as a comment meaning that everything is wildly exciting. lt*allows our 
investigations. It allows us to tie everything from pop culture to our 
understanding of Judeo-Christian traditions. That is something which I try to do 
in the book, and whatever success I have had in doing it, I certainly hope that 
^*my success, which you recognized, will in some way be thanks to Dr. Arlt for all 

« . V. 
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the work lie has done, for graduate education . 

David R, Deener 

"'^Jfy.:-' few words about our speaker. Dr. David ^le.uv He reallv 
needs very.. fHle,,n,roduction, as we all know, but I niiglu ren.i d vou £ 
has had a distniguished career <.s a university pre.sident fi st ^ Ci State a d 
Sul r '7 ^"'^■'^^''y "'^ been ,f t e 

e3 aSn" ndta:'hV""- "'^ |-f ^'"•''^'^ AuK^^a Co n^^l f 



^J>i David Henry 

preside^^ ,e t^'ly a v^r ^ Wh:;r ^^d'r '' ''T''' ^'T' 
or last spring, . said tLt Td.d n^ot hat^'ntn^i^t "s^V oTuTtHy /oTr^ 
t le -Lln '^'V'' '"^"^ening year has been productive, btU you w II | a^ 

to deude whether this progress report merits your attention ^ 
_^ mere has been a great deal of eurioJity' abounhe NatiiViifl BmrH on 

Jou tl ir're"i"rt ''b" ^''T' '"''T"'' be Sfeo^X" I. 
givL you this report, becaffse there f no other group in thecnuVtrv wlm^,- 

pnma,y interest is so clearly related to^^e work oHIk^ Bo rd t J Ehat l e"^ 

f^i^Z"Z7''' ^"^'"S ^P-k, g?adua 

euucatit^i, iu( Jur it - a very important distinction It is a Board withnnt 

•.pn tT'n "f'S'" "'e Board may be in orddr Some three years ' 

ago, Willi, the- assistance of the Carneeie eofnor.ii,,n ' •^""\:'"f'-'=ye''rS' 



has come with such harsh pressure. The idea tor the Board\ piission was really 
born before the budget necessities were what theyareJoday, relIecting a sincere 
desire to look at the future of graduate education in teriiis of the demands 6f .lhe 
tinies. not^merely in budget consifleratiohs. , 

The Woods Hole Conference resolution was accepted by the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils. The four Councils cover all of the tiolds 
and disciplines of ^graduate study. Some two years elapsed in the organization 
task, part of the time spent in gathering intbrmation about prospective board 
members, and part in consulting about^ the general di^sirability of the Board's 
creation. ' V 

The I'irst meeting of ;^iev\pard was held in August 1^)71. a kind of 
explorattuy meeting, wliicli by comnion report did not take any signilicanl 
actj^xu; excef^ to under.score the need to proceed.. Additional Board metiibers 
were appointed, the Chairman was selected in January of 1973. the Staff 
DUector. Dr. David Brencman, was recmited. and th^" office in Washington was 
established in Jline. Hence, six months of the year was spent on organization 
tasks. An imporVint activity in that period was the publication of a bibliography ' X>. 
on graduate eduLVlion for the years 1950-1971. Copies of that publication have 
been sent to all or you and many others and tlVe response has clearly indicated 
its value. Here we have in one place>for Mie first time, some measure of the 
interest in graduate icducatic r1 ;is rellected in publications on problems and 
issues. 

In 1972. the bibliograf hy was updated, again under the supfWision of Dr. 
Wayne Hall, and published ii the fall. These publications have proved to be of 
grea{ valut;-to, scholars, to gi-l^Jiiate students, to administrators, and to all ot\iers 
who are interested in the state oSgraduate education. 

Beyond gathering information as a basis for Board '-recommendations, 
another charge was to provide an unbiased, thorough analysis of gradiAe 
education today and its relation to American society in tlie future. The means ; 
are to be- studies^ consultations, conferences, and research activity as miglit be 
commissioned. Further, the Board is expected to move its recommendations into 
the arena of public and professfofSl discussion so that action outcomes may be 
encouraged. 

The Board is financed by gifts, from a number of sources, some from 
government and some tVom foundations. Although th&organization'is under the 
aegis of the Conference Board, it exists as an autonomoiwi agoncy. In its business 
affairs, i^t is represented by the National Academy oj^ciences:. one of tife 
mernbers of the Conference Board. 

The Board has twenty-six members. The staff is .sTiiall and will remain 
small, in its presumed short life, some three years according to plan. theEoard 
can be more productive by calling upon others to be of assisTande and 
corflmissioning special work /o be done. rather.jLhan employing a larger staf f. 

Some negative questions were raised at tlte*very beginning of UnyBoard^^ 
organization. One critic *ai\that efforts on behalf of hi^ier education arc loo 
fractionated and too diffiiscYow. and another well-meaning a^^up mliy make 
things even more diffuse any fractionated. In response, one /an onlyXsay that 
there is apparently a need for a group with credibility that does not represent 
graduate education, but is a^alified to speak about it. The National Bosrd may 

^ ed turn out to be ineffectual, it must not claim too much importai\ce, but . 
whatever it does will fill a gap in present uliderstanding. 

Somd who are skeptical, nol only of the Board's usefulness, but of the 
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, value of the kind of effort to be puKfonh in studying problems,^o not appear 
.to understand that there are thing| fl'iat W9 do not know about graduate 
education. Universities are niFncyajaWto criticisni in many ways and the causes 
tor these criticisms must be remc)fwFof they must be answered where not vaHd. 
Changing times need changing rOs-ponses as well as conservation of that which 
requires renewed emphasis. " 

It is reinforcing to note' that at the time that the Bo;ird was organized the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, in its report on Refomu gave several 
pages to the need for reassessment of graduate education. One of its 
recommendations was an endorsement of the mission of the National Board. ^ 

Another nogative reaction to Hie Board's creation is the apprehension that 
the Board will make recommendations that may have critical overtones and that, 
therelore, will make the l^sk of getting increased support more difficult I 
suppose such a possibilily exists, but certainly to follow the approach that we 
• ought not to criticize in order to keep things looking better than they are is nut 
a sound long-term stance. If we follow that way, the skeptics, the uninformed 
and the antagonistic will have their own way. Those who feel that a cover-up is 
the way to do businc-s-->Voiild have a good learning experience if they appeared 
before X committee of the state legislature or of the Congress or even of a 
foundation and try to respond to the criticisms that are current these days. 

Another comment has been directed to the composition of the Board as 
unrepresentative of various groups. The Conference Board selected people not 
constituencies. The people come to the Board with varied backgrounds and 
many backgrounds are reflected in the totahty of their experience. However' 
they will be supplemented by advisory groups, consultants from all areas of 
ex-pcrtise, and spokesmen from any other identifiable interest group. 

T^iese*are the main negative comments that have come to our attention I 
shall now Stress the positive aspects of the Board's planning. 

Recently, Uie 'first position paper of the Board was publisfied. I4 is titled 
^ Graduate J:ducation: Purposes, Problems anil Potential. Hera, the Board 
attempts to chart-its course. • 

The first point that comes through very clearly*, is the stress upor> tlie need 
tor a Jong-range view of the national need for graduate education. The National 
Board believes that the numerous decentralized decisions currcfitly being made 
to reduce support of graduate education may have the unintended effect of 
severely damaging the nation's capacity to provide the quality and diversity of 
graduate education that we believe tojjc a continuing national need. 

While agreeing with the necessity for some limitation and sclecfive 
retrenchment, the Board is concerned by the absence of thougfitful planaing 
about and development of long-range policies,- policies designed fo insure 
: .^^onjinumg strength asMhe graduate schook adjust to the new fiscaJ environnYcnt 
' You^kno\V i)f the moratoriums, the culbbcks, the budget squeeze, and a!l the 
kinds ot tlnancial'decisions tliat are btjfnJ made put of eurrent necessity : lljit 
they are made without the guidance oWj^ng-range' policies, or even long-range 
considerations. / " * % 

For example, one of the possible [threats to the national welfare is in the 
present tendency to-align doctoral production with market demand. Here, we 
— would turn off the machinery aod dii\iinish our capability; then, when that 
market demand alters, as it inevitably >vilVwe will tlnd that the machine W^n't 
work. A central question is f^hJif0^W^he demands for specialists in the 
economy and^ "s^t^ty vof the l/80's'^ Will weS^ive die capacity to deal with 
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tlicni? Jhosc an;55»U4iting questions. There is not much evidencdthjM' anybody i/' 
really concerned about national poh'cy- on that subjeel, a sJ/^ei^^ beyond (mi 
capabihty of a single institution to deal with. 

second main point of the' Report has to do witli ihc belief that the 
fundaitBjrital purposes of graduate education have bei;ome obscure, and there is 
need Tor their restaVerrient and broad understanding as they relate, to the current 
sopial and eduqational sl*ene, The basic purposes of graduate educ;Uion as 
pei'ceived by the members of" the National .Board are set forth, The list is not 
comprehensive, but the highlights are^here. What the Board has to say about the 
education and development of skilled individuals, the production of knowledge, 
research and the availability of expertise Rowing from research, the preservation . 
and transmission of kno\ylcdgc. and the effect of graduates on the quality of life 
w^l not be new to you.J^uPit will make clear our common ground. 

Another major segment o^ the Report identifies tlie priority concern.s of 
the National Board, as presently jdefined. Obviously, there are many more topics 
that could be considered than time to deal, with them will allow. The Board 
^ spent many liours trying to airivie at a judgnrent of what -shoul.ci have priority^ ^ 

first place is given to the sirpply ancj demand question as rel ate a 4o 
f doctoral programs, We recognise' tlifi^ a iremenflous-amoiint of ^ork hasV 
done on this subject and more is underwa/. The National Board does ntvt^pecl 
to enter the research activity Jin a basic seijse. However, it recognizes that the 
public ouglit to be aware on tho^Con fusion surrounding tlie debate on this 
question. The Report states tnree^cautionaiy qotes for decision-makers as they • 
modify graduate prograrm in.yesponse to market issues. ' / 

First, it is acknowledged th;i.t manpower, projections calr contribute. 
■ significantly to fhe fornuilation , of wise public policy, ^provided . the ^ 
policy^makers are,^ware of^jiie iimit^alions that siirtound tht. various projection 
•t6chnit]ues. However, the Board believes that some .policy decisions are currently 
being made without an awareness of these limitations. 

The science of forecasting manpower requirements is still in a-primitiv£ 
stage of development. An examination of the histpry of past forecasts indicates 
that unforeseen changes m the economic and social environment have rapidly 
rendered most forecasts obsolete. The , economist Mark Blaug supports this point, 
observing that present forecasts of manpower requirements,cannot be made with 
any reliability -beyond p eriods orrthrc^; to four* years^ aftd even three-year 
forecasts aje frequently ptroved inaccurate. And yet the time perspective o^ 
almost all manpower Torecists i§,as lon^s ten to fifteen years. ^ 

Second/several factojrs point to the danger of possible over-reaclipn inUhe 
. currently depressed market. The Board is concerned that some policy-makers of 
the federal and state levels are ignoring ''or are unaware of the important 
distinction between manpower projection and predictions. As Allan Cartter h^^ 
written, one shoukf iira\y a careful distinction between these two. The fiTrmer 
may illustrate the consequences of current^ trends and thus serve Jo alter the 
course of events. Th/re is considerable evidence that students Tn* graduate 
institutions are reacting to the recent projections, comments tojtl>e contrary 
^-notwithstandiug, suggesting mat the future Ui^plies of PlijD.'s will be 
considerably itss than projected. We must guard^against the pendulum swinging. ^ 
too far in certain field/ / vi* 

-^Another fact9f that may contribute to 'possible over-reactioji is the fact, 
•that PIkD, production>.is a multiple year process. The effects of current policies 
will nofbe totally clear for seyeral years. 




_ _ A third cautionafy note: Although -most of the aggregate'^produetions for 
Ph.D.'s agree that the labor market forecast is not now favM-able this tells us 
ver>: httle about ^leld by tield^supply and demand tor doctorates. Thus current 
^ pohcies may lead to future shyrtages in c^ciain fie^i accompanied by excesses in 
others., , . \. 

. Given liM^e cautionary coniments ori the generailimitations of nianpowGr 
forecasting, th(f Board docs beheve that tjic fc)re{:asts7as regards a dimlhisliiiife 
future academic demand, estimated largely on demographic considerations are 
broadly accuratc.',Tliis suggesri that an increasing percentage of new Ph D \ will 
be employed in the nonyigideniic sectot^ of the economy. For this , reason 
expansion crtjiaditional dojToral prog^j^orien ted toward the academic r^arket 
does not stem warranj^ at this tiin^and on this the Board agrees with the 
tarne^ie Commissionfaiid^Dthers wljo have made the same point. However »of ' 
the present no c)ne/^ looked yery deeply into the question of tiie nonacadei^Vic 
^ mUrket and thc^oj^le change in ilie nonacadeniic -market in tlie years 

- immediatelyah^d. iWalonJth^ decade ahead. This area must have increased 
attention befor|we cJ\i come to any final manpower policy as a boundary for 

, graduate ed^£aA)n. • . . 

Ario^he!Tery important rented point is the question of social.ne«i versus 
market demand. Here again,^ we have hsjd very little basic research and vcrv little 
understanding of what should prevail ili the detemiination oHiianpowcr policy 
Market demand ni^a setting of very^broad understanding of what are the .social' 
►«5?*^eds may be controlling in'the years to come^. Thus far. that subject is waltini? 

- Wf some lirni research. To ignore it, of course, is to run the riskTclnindersupply 



1 ij u — J ' — -fo-.-.w .1, V,, ^v.uio*.. 13 ivi luii uie [isit oi unaersuppiy 
need ^ damaging result for bur coUntry'at a time o^v^ry greaVnational 

Obvio^jsly. the manpower questions are large and implex, tffc time it 
las, the National Board caiitiot contribute much to defijiitive research. But it 



hopes to issue a report that will.darify tlie issues, define the limitations of 
present knowledge and discourage arbitrary and uhinformed'decisions. 

The second subject**thaj comes 'forward 'the list of prioritfcs is graduate, 
costs. Here we have a perennial topic. HoWCver; because of eurrent budget 
> constraints, and the current- depression in higher education generally, the 
\ demand lor more coherent analysis of graduate costs is certajaJv an ar^a of- 
major concern.^ese are of two kinds, of course? . One is tlie cost of'the graduate 
student to 4he institution: ahe other is t^ic /lecdv for and costs af underwriting 
• student assi;^tancc. " ' > 

A basic confusion in theXnance area is *mo shovld/pav?" society or the, 
^individual? If both. 'in what ^proportions? These arc- biisically philosophical 
questions and tlieiK answers will produce political resporkvs. Until theopolicy 
question is decid/d, solutions will be pragmatic compromits. If we are going to 
li^ve the studerf pay the whok^bHl. we shall have to have m?t?vet of policies' If 
we are going (#continu^tax tupp»)rt and gift support ..we shall Kave anotheV. 

Angthei/ major topic, the pros and cons'' of the geographic dispersion of 
graduate education. Not too lotig ago. we seeme4 tcybe Committed to building 
\^^hat was j^ed ^^centtrs of excelleiicT * in the country, reasonably distributed 
gcograp1)i<ralIy, but not dispersed in an md/criminate wav. The ^'centers of 
excellefTce appw^ach came.under heavy polifical attack sonie ten years ago and 
federal government policies were established for jd^per^on. Now at a time of 
retrtncliment and regressjon, what should our policy be? What is the capacity of 
the present system? What should it be, and what slfTuild be the distribution of 



quality ^^aic education? ' 

The qucstio'Us. for study and report nienti\)iied today are broad.'cuics, aitd 
largely external to i{*c institution' XIk' re arc niany^ internal issues: some are on 
your program today. Among them; of greayinterest, is the search fwr^afternative 
mo dels- in graduate' education. • .* _ * 

v^^por "example, we'^fiird little evidence that the rather extensivc^'ncw data 
now'available in the area of student attttude^s are being used, in any s>^steir\atic^^ 
way as a basis for change in graduate eclucalion. I ,^;all .to your atteiltion the 
tables in the Carnegie Comniission Report issued in liiite pf tliisycar under the 
title of Reform of Higher t*ducation, the section havirtg to^o with the attiHidcs 
of graduate student^ Ai^that particular survey, some 30,000 graduate student,s 
were included, 70,000 midergraduates, ancl 60,000 faculty niefnbers. A^'far as 1^ 
"know, 'this is the mdst comprehensive sampling of studenCopfnTon that l^as ever; " 
been conducted. Up lo the present time, scholars havcnof fullydigesled its 
significance. , _ • , - ^ 

A ve«y satisfying result of the survey was the fact that 779f qf tt),e-graduatj 
students were generally satisfied with their educatioti. This response was 
contrary to whji critics of the system were trying to'lelLlL^s five years ago, 

Nevertheless, it is somewhat disturbing that 23^7; in vafyMig degrees, were 
not Satisfied as these tables point out. More iiiterestingand.morc to.the p(^nt is 
that within the total number, while 77^^ were basically satisfied, when i,t came to 
specific issues on curriculum, on faculty environnieni'on the campus, pr-obfems 
and issues of |his kind, the students were much more critical^than, they were of 
the total education in general. It seems to most of us fhdt these relictions are 
important as we attempt to respond to consumers of our servFce, so to speak: at 
least, we should consider them to .s€e*^to what extent they are valid, and how 
mych they should affect Ihe so-called ''reform * iri graduate , education. The 
whole question of student attitudes is certainly one of the subjects which will 
have the Board s attention, ^ ' 

Among other subjects that fall in line behind those ihaV j have enumerated 
are graduate programs in black instituttons, graduate edi. .ition in relation to the 
two-year colleges, the role of the research institute, liends fn post-doctoral 
education, the future of the m aster *s degree, access and recruitment for minority 
member,^ and women, the federal interest in graduate education, and stalg 
support lor graduate education. 

Some of these are old issues, but tlki^ft are alive and unsettled, often 
unclassified. Obviously, we mus;^t find some answe/^ tliat are not now apparent. 

Now, turning to the activity program,* t4ie Bcwti'j^laris to have a stffies of 
expository reports on higli priority subjects. Karly'jKij^i'will be on the manpower 
question and oti financial aid to graduate studferitstj^t; lu>pe to undertake a 
study on quality in graduate education and one on the adjustments of^ 
institutions to the current depicssiori.*^ > 

On other subjects, wo hope to sponsor ;t^xploratorv' confcft^nces and 
consultatiotis thai may be helpi'ul to the'Board inTornuilating recommendations. 

In all ot our efforts, we UH)k forward to colljAgration and cooperation 
with others th«t are undertaking similar efforts; fof»V\ample, the Panel on 
Alternative Models, the Bo^ird of Human Resom.- HTS, CGS, AAU, 
govern iTT^it departments, especially HEW and I ind the Federal 

Interagency Committee on Education. 

In conclusion, let nie say simply that as a prcim ue believe that the 
system of graduate education is a vital national asset and that simple statement is 

*• ■# 



nut properly assessed in i)ur c,i)uiitry today. 

■ As etTdrts arc made to improve graduate education and relate it 'to present 
jiecds, decision-makers should Teeogni/e the iragile nature of tht^system and 
av04d the type, of hasty and ptr-fiaps iff eversible- decisions that may Urineccssarily 
foreclpsc valuable options. " . 

Some things- and here 1 am speaking for myself, have tot^e taken on faith 
jn the search ^for improvement. We do 4iave to make some vafuc judgments; 
particularly in areas where we do not have research foundations and where 
research m^D(^s elude us.j,! refer to productivity, to the measurement of 
quality, andpi'the value i)f the research experience. What part of advanced 
education is -preparation for employment and what is for perso;ial growth? What 
is the continuing* r.ole of specialists as we search for iiiter-discrplihariatiJ?? What in* 
Mlie criiN 1). )f research activity required to produce tUc great discovery? 
llow ' a rev I program does one have to have before the idea tl;at merfts a 
^^''^ " nerges' On sucli qut-stioivs. we do not have answers entirely 

^^^^ we can try to build a consensu's among us in order to renew 

tiu-^ V iieiican people ifi advanced education. 

. ' ' uMon. I cite for you several sentences from a Carnegie Commussion 

Report thai epitomi/e iiiy concern with the subjects of the dav. 

"The period , .lt4<;iilpd nia)-^ be ao^ ecrtainly can be one of the most 
experimental, m no vd^i^^vlind progressive perii»ds in the history iit .Anicrican higher 
ediK^ition- To make it such, we need to idcntil^tUe basie problems as clearly as we 
can. to specify the constraints' that Irffiit.tho range of solutions as \viscJ\ as we are 
al)le and to determine avenues of approach to new pohcies as etTectively 

as possible." "^^r^p^ 

^ . To tliat end youi National Board on Graduate Lducation is dedicated. 1 
hope that we can heMp in arriving at that goaf. . 
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Robert E. Wolverton 

Perhaps I am quUp out of order, but I hope you will forgive the intrusion 
of a personal commeWr, since I simply feel that I would be remiss if I did no't 
take this opportunity to say a couple'of "thank you's/' Thi§ is, as I sirid, my^ 
5wans(3ng - or the othef,jnetaphor, the lame ducle as^a graduate dean ^ca^n 
August 1, V became the President of the College of Mount Si. Josi^h 
on-the-Ohio. But before I depart from active involvement in graduate education, 
I simply wish to thank all of you with whom I have worked these past five yjprs. 
1 am convinced more than''^ver that thel.Q./in this case, the integrity quotient, 
of graduate deans is the highest ip the academic world; that has meant that t 
have known and worked with people of the highest quality and for that I am 
most thankful. ' . 

I Tiave been privUeged to 'serve at state, regional, and national levels of 
graduate education and at all levels I have met only great people of the highest 
integrity. So, I. would simply^say to all you new deans that you are now among 
some of the finest peo()le in the academic world. I want 'you to appreciate it. I 
want you to keep working because, as you know, there is a lot to do. 

Finally, I wouldl^ say that I am thankful thatniost of you, I think, would 
agree with me that even a classicist can be relevant as a graduate dean, despite 
some of the comments of this morning! ^ 

Now we turn to the afternoon session, which is concerned with the subject 
of women in graduate education.' It is perhaps appropriate that I was.asked to 
serve as presider since my new schoof is one of the few remaining women's 
coUeges, which means among other things,' that I do not really have the problem 
of affirmative action-perhaps the reverse. ■ ■■; \-- 

With/regard to this^ajticular. program, I will say that I have some good 
news and some more good n^s. First, despite the obvious temptation,! will not 
tell any jokes aboi^t Texas, the other good news is that I am going intentionally 
t<^iet the women have the last word. My task is only to introduce Dr. Lorene 
Rogers, and she wUl carry on from he^e^Wew introducing a friend like Lorene is 
a real pleasure: if there is,a(iyonfe of wHSBf U can be said 'The eyes of Texas are 



upon you'* it could be said of her ftu she is a most- distinguished scholar/ teacher, 
administrator, and human being. Let tiic jiist' buttress that by a lew facts. Her 
degrees: B.A. degree in Hnghsh IroorNiirllV T^^^^ University; her Ma.ster of 

Arts in organic chemistry and her Ph.D. in baV the 
Llnivqrsity^of Texas. . ; >\ ./ 

Her professional experience reads like a distinguished person'.*? should, and 
1 will not go through it all; but professional Honors have come her way, including 
ah hohoiary degree. She has been, among other things I notice, a pvcdoctoral 
feUovv,'' a postdoctoral fellow, and a fellow in the American Ijislilute '^^l v. 
CliGfriists. 1 do not know how she has lived , so long with all these fellows, but she 
has adjusted. 

\n other professional activities, -she has served as a visiting scientist, a 
lecturer an^ a con.sultant lor the National .Science Foundation. In our 
professionaf^iiganization of GGS, she has served on the African Graduate 
Fellowship 'Program, the International Education ComniHtee, and has been a 
member of the C^RfeBpard from U)70 to the present. She holds membership in 
Phi Kappa Phi. 'Stgma--X American StKiety of Human Genetics, American 
Institute of Nutritioip.. AriiericaH Institute of Chemists, and (get this) American 
Men. of Science - which has been changed, I understand. I will not ci^dtt that to 
her. but it could have well happened that way. / ' • ■. ,;, ^ 

One of the nice things that t)ne o^' nr fearless leaders of the past'did when 
; he became President of Texas (of ci am speaking of Stove SpUrr) was "to 

select Lorene as vice-p*resident. He k. ii sfie was a great teacher because she 
had received., on that campu.s. the a., i d for excellence in teaching. He knew, 
too. that she was well versed in graduate education, that she wore many hats. - 
and that she was always very capable; so. for those reasons he appointed her 
simply Vice-president, not vice-presiden^ /or anything or anything, simply 
vice-president. Now, that is the sort of title that all of us should be blessed with! 

So, Lorene, the eyes of Texas are upon you but only with great pride for 
being such an affirniative-actioned person. 

" / ^ Lorene Rogers 

Thank you Bob. One migh^think that everything that could be .said about 
women in higher education or graduate education has already^l^^^en said in many 
.such program's as this, in the last year or1wo;but many of you are still involved, 
at least your institutions are still involved, in trying to improve the status of 
women, writing affirmative action programs and i^o there is still interest in this 
topic and questions to be answered. 

>'We are very fortunate today to have three women on this panel. We had a 
fourth one who is unable to be hero.' but we have three women who are experts 
in their ateas. who have a great deal of knowledge and new things to say and " 
who will be able to answer the questions that you have. I think. 

The other evening I was looking througli one of those great educational 
journals. The New YorkcrSand came across a quotation by Judge Learned Hand. 
1 cannot quote U exactly, but the substance of it was that liberty can never be 
brought about by laws and regulations; liberty is only in theliearts and minds of 
individuals. 1 think we miglit paraphrase that to say that as far as the elimination 
of discrimination is concerned, it will never be done by laws and I:egulatioI^V^it ^ 
will only come afiout In the hearts and minds of people. But the laws and 
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icguljtioi\v Jo/hely)^. f t^jiyik all of us of the rcniale sc\ roct)gni/o lluit a great 
many ehahgeti joi tlie .bcrter liave been made in the past year or iwo, and those 
have been broiiglii ahOu'l-'by legal regulations and by pressure from organized 
women s' groups. SxMiietimes we do not approve of their inetliods. but we liaye to 
give them ei,edii lor having unproved .the situation for all ofnis. V, ; 

We still iiave-a long way to go. I tliink ify^ui li)ok at liie pri>gram for this 
meeting yow will recogni/e ilial iliere is a great deal of segregation involved here. 
We tlnd y^^"^ talking only about woffwn in higher edueation. Now surely in 
tills grcjT^rgjprrupr lliere are soi^^»wonien wlio are eoneerned with the master's 
degree antf some'or the otiier things that liave been talked about iiere. 1 do not 
want to be too eritiea! beeause I know this program was put together under 
some untoriunate and dilTieult, ei^vifiii^iiin*'^'*"'^' but 1 iiope this is the last yeat 
thai we will have all ,o\' liie wSiieiv over in one group talking about women and 
'then all.ol the other problems of graduate edueation being diseiissed by llie men 
in the group. ♦ 

1 would like- to uitroduee tliese fine panel members. The first one is Dr. 
'*'l:li/abelh L. Scoii. She is piofe.ssor and Clmirman of the Department of 
Slatislies at the ll'niversity of California at Berkeley. Slie sueceeded in her 
profession long before there was a womens* movement. She is an astronomer, 
mathematician, and a statistician, and has worked in ,iesearcli 'iVi . .iC^uojiing. 
Recently, she has been iiwolved in-a.sjudy on her campus concerning tla^present 
status of women, sit;jihe is uoiiig tV) talk to ns lodav on "The" r:Ris. of the 



Women in Higher Education — The Facts of The Matter 



^ ^ ""Elizabeth L. Scott 

, Some of you ma> liave heard of.lhe obstacles and indignities to women in 
higher education of 100 or evcH 50 years ago. women whose achievements in 
research are ol tirst rank, perhaps ahead of those of t)utstaiiding men willrwhom 
they were associated. Sonya Kovalevsky, (he brilliant Russian malltcmatician 
( 1 (S50- 1 <S^) 1 ), t^blained her higlier educalK)n in GenTiaii>' undj.^r several famous 
mathematicians including Karl-^eierstrass witli whom she read privately I'roni 
1S7I-74, as public lectures were not tlien opcji it) women. On the basis of- llirce 
remarkable ' dis.scrlalions, the University of Gt)ltingen granted her a degree /// 
absentia. At age .34, she became a professor ai the University of Stockholm. Her 
research was recognized as lemarkable; her st)luiu)n to the problem set for the 
Prix Bordin by Paris Academy in was st) t)ulstanding that the value of the 

^pri/e was doubled.' Yet, talented as she was. since she was a woman she could 
not attend classes in Berlin. ^ ' 



* Prepared witii tlic pariial Mippori ol ilic ("afrietiio Comniission on Hiiiher I'tluc-atioii uiid 
ihc Natit>nal histiiuio*; of lloaltir 



Women scholars have had (and still have) (heir salaries withheld or been 
denied employment because ofnepotisni hiles. Thirty years ago^when the Nobel 
pri/^e winner Maria Gocppert Mayer was offered a position at Chicago at double 
Jier Columbia salary, slic replied that this was not much of an increase since 
Columbia paid her nothing, only her husbaiid was paid. 

i:ven famous Marie Curie-Sklodbwska was-denied admission to the 
''Retreat for Scholar^" in her native Poland becau5^e;slie was a woman. This was 
in spite of the fact that she was already a wihjier of two Nobel prizes and was 
bringing to the radioactivity laboratory (which she had helped to eslablisli in 
Warsaw) a gram of radium presented to her by the President of the United Stales 
i^ recognition of her service to science. 

We want to emphasize that these are not just horror stories from the past. 
.The same or similar problem^ persist Ufd:\y. In the recent past and currently, 
^ women have been forbidden to apply for a postdoctoral fellowship advertised in 
Nature, have been denied access to the big Ml. Wilson and PalC^riar telescopes 
(no woman has yet used the 200" in her own name), have been forcibly evicted 
trom the dining rooms of: the faculty club of the- University .of California or 
required to use a side door at Michigan simply bccau.se they were women. The 
habits of discrimination have so permeated the univcri^ilies and research 
rnstitutions that one wonders whether women will evcrjiavet the chance to \)c 
O-'liective in ac;idernic life or is the stmggic hopeless? Certainly, ^^ome profound 
(Changes are necde^^-rn the ;Htitudes of both men and women. .We can no longer 
regard as a calamity ir^ increase in the number of- women applying for'admission 
to gradu;rte ;stvidies. The icjadcmic status of wonic^ in relation to men must be 
raised to ei^ii^lity. Nor brily must the opposition of reactionary men be 
ovj;rcorne, but i change in the thinking of the society at large must be brought 
about and this iiie:;.as , a' change in the thinking of women as well asmen. Sever^ 
years ago, a department chainiian told a - won^an student that she had been 
selected by unanimous vote of the faculty to receive the departmental citatit)n. 
She was informed that there would be a ceremony and her name would be 
placed on the plaque in the front otTice. She was all smiles for a few minutes but 
tl^^.ff became pensive and alarmed, fhe chairman asked, **What is the matter?" 
.-and she answered' cannot do that. You see, my husband is a good sludent biit 
he may not get the citation in his department!" Several weeks later she rushed 
.up to the chairman in great excitement. 'TajjJ still get the citation? My husband 
got one too!" Many changes and much understanding will be needed for a^ong 
time to bring about equal opportunities for women U) be ^olars in our 
universities. ^ 

The Facts with the Faculty . Women make up about one-Hfth of &/ 
teaching laciilty of United States institutions of higher^ learning but their 
representati^i is much less in the more elitist (and better paying) universities: 
the percentage of women faculty in the leading resaarch universities is only I \7f , 
it is \ 37r in the i^e; research universities, increasing to 2(X'c in those universities 
awarding only tS|c--to tefi doctorates annually. In the four-year cottrgr<^ the 
percentage is a/ound 24'/T except in the nonsel/etive liberaF arts colleges where it 
is 32^-6. The percerftage of women facultyJs near zero in engmeering and other 
specialized institutions, iind about 26% iJjJ^tvyear\H)neges. m-se estimates are 
•obtained from the large-scale national survey of college and university teactung 
laculty made in the spring of 1%9 by tlie Carnegie Commission on Ihglier 
HducafNjn in cooperation with the Office of Research of the American Council 
on l-duL*ation. A comprehetisive questionnaire was returned by 60,028 faculty 



drawn from 78 universities. 1 68 four-year colleges and 57 two-ycai c^JleRes. The 
.data were weighted to compensate for saniphng and non-iesponsc' biases,- 

The data from this sui^'ey extends (sec Bayer-"^) wliat was known from 
carhcr, small suiA'cys: women tend to he at lower ranks (24% of tiie men but 
only 9% of the wonicn>facuIty are full professors. 2S7( of the men are outside of 
any level of profj^sor. while 467n of the women are beyond the pale). The 
discrepancies are more striking in the resejich universities; there are few women 
in the physical sciences, engineering, and busijiess-deparlmenls that tend to he 
b^Uter paid. With some concentration inhumanities und educAion. women tend 
to receive lower salaries by a striking amount. Other strong difference's mclude: 
women tend to be older, ure more Hkely to be unmarried: have fewtjr children, 
are more likely. to do undergraduate teaching and arc le^ss jikdy ' to hold, (he 
doctorate. '» j v 

Presumably, these jnd other sex dilfereiilfals are-inJij-fi'^'lateVi! Part o! the 
lower salary women tend to receive nuy be due to lack of Ihe^octorute. part 
may be due to the field of employment, ol lo some of the u#ttiiy other 
determinants of academic reward, such js the nimiber of papers p/blished. The 
most extensive study of sex discrimination iij academe is duel) Astin and 
Bayer"*, using the same CXTILi-ACl: survey. By means of a linear regression 
etjuation with 32 predictor variables, they estimate that to reward iomen with 
the same salary, as nieirwitli the same rank.) background, jnd J^hievements 
would require a compensatory salary increase for women averaging^ 1 .040, This 
does not include discriniinati(,)M in rank which ^4hey esiijiiate to he one-fifth of a 
step, A;i \^{\}\ and Bayer point out. we are neglecting the discrimination in the 
• 3.2 predictor variables. Irvsofar as women are discriminated against in the types of 
institution that employ them, in the tlelds thcf'y can enter, in the opportunities 
to do research or administration, and so forth • all affect inprllie estimated salary 
the actual amount of the 'resultant discrimination in salary and in rank will 
exceed the figures above. Thus, the figures S 1.040 and tiie-fiflh t)f a step are 
only a rougli lower bound of the average effect of ilie di.scriiiiination attributed 
to sex, . ^ , ' ' . 

We decided to go farther in the study of the CX'ME-ACl: survey to 
investigate whether the differential salary effects due to sex would be greater in 
some types of institutions (for example, in leading research universities) or in 
certain Helds (such as physical sciences), whether belter estimators and more 
insight could be obtained with higher order interaction predictors, and whether 
there was bias due to the previous elimination of all faculty teaching less than 9 
hours (which meant eliminating 51% t)f the men and 35',? of the women 
sampled) because the survey neglected t'o inquire whether employment was full 
time. Our study is not completed yet but the results already confirm and extend 
the conclusions of Astin and Bayer. Our study is based on the replies of all the 
women plus a 257r> random sample of the men in the survey. The stu^iies were 
done separately bylype of institu tiori and field except when subsamples became 
too small then neigliboring samples^^Wcre cgmbined. 

Table I shows the coefficients of ^e predictor variables in the multilinear 
regression equation for predicting facult>^ salaries in the fields of biological and 
physical sciences (combined) in leading .Research universities. The first column 
gives the coefficients when the entire I.183men and 312 wtifiien are considered 
together. Note that the coefficient for ^^sex" is -0.83. meaning that all other 
predictors being fixed, women will be paid about 0.83 times S3.000 which is 
about 52,500 less than men. The second and third columns give the coefficients 
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. separately tor mef and lor women. Sc: 
while others arelquite dilTcrent. In t 
io^Tcept. is lowef tor women tlian lor n 

■ is, .by 'SLOOO, b\|i sexes 1en(J ■ tjc.) yefii 



Some of tiie eoeff^cients are very similar 
tlie I'irst, place, the constant term, the 
nion by one-third Ola salary interval, that 
••u\ju, uv— II >tAv;> luiiij w.) yefiFjT. nii^fp if -til ere are clii Id re [1 but the 
cat^t'icjcnt is twice as large t'or^^ wx^iei]. ^ItJupg^^^ thertlii; an interaction term 
crtiKii>g the number child rerV, wit Ir-^altv^^^^^^ tHi th aM favoring sliglitly older 
pco[|e Aviili no.cliiidren. It is very ' iin^Vlanl-". for w^^ to have a graduate 
degree from a presti^is school b(it of lU)"^ iin'portjnA me>i. The salary 
increases witli^tlie nXmber of yieurs/in '^icoUcnic-bui.d^ies 3^ t'wicc as last Ibr men 
as k)f women": The 'number of aVticle^ipublislieiJ. is' jm'pvifta for both, equally 
so, but the number of books publi.<hc.jd, gives' I\^rice. the' to women as it 
does.to men. The eftect of paid.c'dnsiMting ^\s-niipVif rem^^ for women tliim 

for nTenl but outside prolessit)nal*;p[ractiee. i« more-h'armlul to women than men ' 
(perhiips the result of part-time \iVufty ■sfall'. in : the sample). Other possible 
.predictor variables available \i\ fhi\ (t>!lE-ACi: sUatv were omitted from the 
, regression equation because tiiey 'would not appreciably inipr-twe, the precisioii of 
the estimated salary . ' , ..; . < ..\ * ■ *. . ' '• 
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As was doiiL\by Astin and Biiyor: we can use these regression equations lo 
compare the predicted and actual salaues. Since the estimating equations arc not 
perfect, soiiie men will earn more than their equation predicts and some will 
earn less but the average residual will be zer^. This situation is similar lor wonien 
when compared to their own equation. The' interesting ct)mparison. from tlie 
point of vie^y of discrimination, is tlie re^ndiia* between the actual salary received 
and the prediction from the equation of.t^y? 3pppst(e sex. Docs a man earn more 
than what we wo.uld predict from the equatioli t-liai. estimates wonlen's salaries? 
Does a woman tend to "earn less than w^il wpufd be predicted if she were a 
man? Yes. as shown in Figure discrepancies ot* $3,000 or of $0,000 in even 
SIO.-OOO are common, especially in the more elitist institutions and iiUiie fields 
where women are scarce. ^ * . ' , \ 

In the biological and physical sciences departments of leading research 
universities, more than of the women are underpaid, more than half by at 
least $5,000. some 2:2'/c ofithem by/at least S7.500 annually as judged by what 
they would be paid >f they . were^ncn possessing the same cliaracieristics of 
training, background and performance. At the opposite extreme, (.)f the. 
men are overpaid compared' wffh wfiat they would receive if they were women. 
More tfian half are overpaid by at least S5. 000, and 2\''( by at least $7,500, 

Tlie distribution of residual salaries for men compared to that tor women 
is again mucli- higher when we consider the humanities in leading research 
uriiversities. However, the discrepancies' are smaller than was the case in 
bVological and physical sciences. The subs:vmple contains 520 \yomen and 712 
nten. Fur a ccnnparison. we show the Vn?lributions in i case where tlie 
proportion of women faculty is larger than usual in the nonAjeL^ti^e liberal arts^ 
^'o lieges, again in the humanities. Now. one- third of the m^m a;-*? underpaid, as 
against two-thirds of the women. The overwhelming evidence js staiistical. It is 
possible that a close examination ot the file of each of these woilien \youUl 
reveal so^iie,justification tor, underpayment but the probability that there are 
indeed s<.5 niaii^ .<iyiusual cases is very small. It appears that women's salaries 
should be increased, and markedly increased, to bring them io the level of what 
a man of the san>e capability-Avould receive. 

There are noW niany -studies. on the staiifsof academic women at particular 
colleges and universities. Several oT these lu^ve traced JIk status of women back 
fifty or more years. In every study, the cooclusions show that the status of 
women has been declining on almost every measure: salary relative to men. rate 
of promotion relative to men, proportion of womenon taciilty. proportion of 
wtnnen lull profesj?ors. and proportion of women faculty relative to women 
awarded Ph.D.*s (see •'^^ National figures ccTiifirm the conclusions of 

diminishing status derived from individual institutions. ' ' ■ 

The Facts on Graduate Women . The number of women obtaining degrees 
has been increasing rapidly at every level. However, the number of men has been 
also increasing rapidly so that the ratio of degrees awarded to women has not 
changed as much. Figure 2 shows the number of degrees "awarded in tlie United 
States on a jogarithmic scale. For higlier degrees, the liiie for females is much 
lower than that C6r males and the distance between' the lines in a pair is rather 
constant indicamig that the ratio dips not change much. 

Figure } shows ihe.percentage of advanced degrees earned by women from 
U>00 to 1*^)70. The percentage of master's awarded to women has now incr^aSSd^ 
lo 3^).8rv. about what it was in the 30's. The percentage"Mf doctorbtes is up to 
l3S"r. almost back tc) its values in the 20' s anS 30*s. 
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. Figure 2 y 

■ ■* 

NUMBER OF DEGREES AWARDED IN UNITED STATES 

Increase number q of degrees awarded during the last 12 
years, at each level, with fewer degrees ^warded to women. 

Note: Number of degrees on log 'scale. 

Source: Office of Education, Earned Degrees (gonferred , 
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^ Figure 3 , 

PERCp^gP^F ADVANCED DEGREES EARNED r 
' BY WOMEN IN ALL UNIXiff' STATES ' ' , 

Source: Bur of Census and Office of 'Education 

Trends in Educational Attainment of Women 
Women's Bureau, Department of Labor 
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\\\ ilic liigli prestige uuiversitics, ihcpcicentage ol wDniedfucully in any 
dcpai IiVilmu lends lo he much miiuILm (ol'icii /c\o) than the pc icon I age oi 
graduate ^ludenls wlio arc won^ S'liiilarly (lie pereenlage dT vvDrnen graduate 
sludeiils IS itsell' snialler than i'. .niage ol' vvoiiieiuindeigradua.ie studenls., • 

There is a dipping olT al each . The decrease applies also [o uiidergia'duale 
sludcnis who have an "A" undeigradnale grade p^niit averagL*; for men. 
weni lo liigli qualiU' universities and onl>' T-' lo low qualily colleges to do their 
graduate work. Koi women wiiii an **A** undergraduate (iPA, 30""' weni toiiigh 
quality universities and S^/' to low t|ujlily. The explanation does not seem to he 
riiiancial need or socioeeoiiomie status, aceording to liie. suivcy ol graduate 
students also made hy the Carnegie Commission on Higher Fvdiicalion and the 
Ameriean CtMiiicil on lidueation. 

As IS well known, men and women tend to choose dilTorent fields ol' 
study. It happens that the fields selecled hy women (languages and education 
accDunt for humanities nexl) award a low, percentage of their students 

doctorates and they require many years to cam tiie degree. The fields most 
favored hy men (eiigineeriiig I 4^"f . |)hysicai scieifces I I'V and husiness l2^V)iiave 
a higher probability -ol' awarding the doctorate {especiall> tlie pliysical sciences) 
and do it liiuch faster. But the total number of women in these. Hi ree fields is hul ' 

of graduate wcmucii. When this differential selection is taken jnti> account, 
that is. the comparisons are made hclween men and womcM foi each field " 
separately, we find tiiat women tend to he tuarc likely to attani the degree, 
women finisii faster on tiie average, women :uc less likely to receive financial aid. 
and those women wiio do obtain the doctorate are^.v likely to he employed and 
to publish papers and :4re tnorciyij^k tiian tlie corresponding men (see Harmon 
^M. The facts on wonien graduate students belie riianv of (he myths. 

The Facts c)ii Undergraduate WtMiien . Tiie number undergi aduate 
women is increasing however, tlfe rTfiTo ol women to men is ren'iaining constant. 
Tlie percentage of wonien getting the Bachelor's degree out .of those enrolled is 
the same as for men in almost every field. Ih>wever. wonien do better in college 
(as they did ni hi[;h school) in terms of grade jioint averagc^,or class standing. 
Figure 4 sIk>ws the distribution of grade point for men (black lectangles) and foi- 
wonien (white rectangles); there are iiioie women among (he A and B grades, 
itwer iiniong the C grade.s. using now the CCHF-ACI: survey ol undergraduate 
Audents. It was presumed that tliis was becauie colleges were more selective of 
JEvomeii. that is, they discriminated against wolmen academically . I lowev*ei. even 
^hen this is taken into account, at least parti;rUv, by sorting students by AC! ^ 
hco[L\ the evidence is that wonien dc> better (>ii theJJverage llian men ol the same ■ 
\^CT score in all three quality levels (>f universities anchcsjlleges These results aie 
shown in I'lguie 5. The plots indicate that the admissioij criteria for men and 
women should be different with wonieti having a more maxed criteria ratht?r 
than a stil ler cutoff as is now often tlieca^e. We have pa rti/i I .information kindly 
supplied by Fdiication Testing Service confirming these indleatitnis. 

Selection in the field of slwdy and guidance in the\electii)ri {)f woiiieii 
students, as well as career choice counseling, are areas that iiNid drastic cluinge. 
As now taught in universities, and as jiow practiced, they stroii^- discriminate 
against women academically and economically. * 
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M'jrgaret Rumburger 

WliLMi, slic 1 11 vile d iiic to pan icipii 1^^1)11 I Ins unci. Rr. Rogers suggested a I 
the logic of. my expciience as a consultant t"oj;^tlic Office for Civil Kigliis would 
dictate^ :i(;discussioii of, tlie' laws against sex discriinination and their ajiplicabihly 
to institutions of liigiier education. The l:\ecutivc Order 1 1 246, wliicli proliibils 
sov discrimination amog^st .otiier things, lu employment and 'other more 
^cce^j^.tly passed laws against di:jy:imination. is surely a subject of some rather 
intense iiiterje>it in the study oEaftany colleges and universities at tlie moment. 
Bu^^is 1 U;<y{|^i4 abdut it. it seehicd tome that in simply explaimng the contaxi 
of tlie law, 'I mlglit *be bringing coals -to Newcastle or in any event belaboring 
Wliatip most of Voii now inust bt obvious and perliaps even painfiflly so. 

, Until s^months ago, there was only one law wliicli proliibilod 
discrimination on tlie basis of sex irf Jiistilutions ot" higher education Lxecutive 
Order I 1246, Now,^iere are many including Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
♦ ^)64 which is enforced b)^^ the Hqual Opportunity Commission, tlve I'qual V[iy 
Act of 1^63 (wliich was^g^ended iir^une of tin's year to cover professional, 
executive, tind ;^dministrativorajiiployees and which required equal pay be given 
to nieii and women "doj.ng^ substantially equal work in the same cstablishmeht). 
:Mjd Title IV» of the BduqUJion Amendments of IM72 which forbids sex 
dLscrimiiiation admissions to graduate sclu)ols and admissions tt) public 
nndergradiute schools, among other things. 

All ol' these laws, if and when enforced, will have wide-reaching 
implications not only for the situation ofwtunen in the academic profession and 
111 educational institutions but also for the very structure of t)ur , educational 
system and decision-making within it. Despite the passage t)f^t!ie newei laws. \o\ 
a number i)f reasons the controversies generated by the enlorcenient of the 
txecutive Order-und its requirement of alfirmativc action remain at the ct'^re of 
the consternation witliin the academic world, Not the least reason for this is the 
factfc that the Executive Order is backed by the only mean'ingful en tor cement 
program presently in operation. I am not prepared to speculate at this point on 

«i is going to happen to that enforcenietit program now that tliere is a new 
I of the Departmetit of Health, Lducatit)n, and Welfare: but, at any rate, the 
Enforcement program for the Kxecutive-Ofder has been, up until now perhaps, 
n^ost distressing to administrators and faculty members alikeir 

These days no one can seriously quarrel, at fi^t^ti public, with the 
principle of equal p;iy lor ecjii-Hl work, vWHi j!prt>grams aimed at enhajicing 
* opportunities for disadvantaged ptj^sofis, or r\ en witli equal ^)pportunity \o] 
women in admission to graduate programs ( altlnnigli tliere are some wlu) 
continue, t,o the tune of growing social reprobatirtn. to belabor the old saw 
"they will just get married and wastv. everything we have put into them"). Of 
'coiirscs wlien it comes to putting ouV'^proported convictions into inslitiitK)nal 
|)raLjicc and accoutifing for oirr'^coniplishnipnts to agencies of the f*ederal 
government, must university ^dpiinistrators and (acuity have resisted with a 
tefocity (fun can. only be marveled at. The situation become*^ even more 
distre*^sing, both froiii.a philosophicaUnid from a practical stajidpoint, when a 
univL^rsity is asked to take "af firmative action" to iiicrease. the opportunities h)i 
minorities and women. The [i[uav. Ii;t laken on a of its own and has called 
forth as Varied and emotion-packed a lesponr^e as *M)using." 

It has been ar^ied, for example,, that enforcement of the law against 
discriminTttioii, in colleges and universifies, will stuiielu)w compromise what has 
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boon (JcscribL»d as egalitarian principles o\' prolcssiDiial and scliolarlv cxCcNlmicc 
upon whicl) our univcrsiiics woic founded and have giown. Il has been argued 
(liat the traditional prerogatives of departments and laeuhies wiH be 
eomproinised by tjw imposition of alTirmaliv^^ action lequirenicnis m the hiring 
and promoiioirnf* facullw And while il has not always been adminislralors who 
liave argued most strenuously for what would be in efteet a 'liands off 
iipproaeli by the governnienf in this area, neither have (hey seemed inclined to 
, take the lead in ending discriminatory practices or correcting conditions of 
incquiiy. I have even suspected that some high^l^eyel administrators have 
cultivated this overreact ion lo create a divisive atmospFicre and hence, impotence 
among their faculties, while at the s;u]ie time usnig then faculties' so-called 
intransigence to excuse then own failures to the government and to the groups 
they continue to exclude, 

1 he twin spectres of debased standards and lost institutional autonomy are 
raised, again and again, m the course of the debate over the l-xeculive Order and 
attiriiialive action, but no one has yet proposed a positive alternative in the 
presence of law enforcement officers on campus. As Martha Peterson. President 
ol Banuiid College, noted in liei keynote address to the amuial mei^+t/igof the 
Amencan Council on LducatV)n in October. I^^72; 

"lliroui:h niirj iiMgciicc. mj)crix*|)nvcncNN »ir priMn.iu|)jiion willi oilier inmu-n. iIu« 
^ lii,i:hor oiluc.itii)ii community socnK-d uiijt)k* in ■ rccotini/o jikI U) lake jciutii \i\ 
corrciiiiiL; imiunIkcn iiniil l(»r^vd lo do v) In \U \\ j (liMnjl cA.jinplc ot Ijik ot • 
iiUcriuil IcatlcrNliip.*' ' ^ 

III some quarters, response to the denirinds of affirma tive activm among faculty 
has been curiously contradictory; on one hand, the sudden leasse^rtion of 
standards of excellence which had* been under attack oiiK a lew years before 
fioni withiiT the acadei]i\' itself; and on the otiiei Jiasty and ilhcoiiceived effoi ts 
to appoint women and niiiionly group persons at any' price, accompanied by a 
conviction that tI|vy.'rwould probably otherwise have been considered. Still 
worse, affirmative action obligiit loii^ have increasingly been use^ as an excuse to 
reluse admission oi appointment to a white male. On some campuses, the 
iiigenuit> ^Mth which a le\v depaitnients are devising- schemes to avoid 
appointing women or minorities, wiule at the same time appealing to take 
positive iiieasnres to attiact tlieir candidacy, is awesome to behold. IIDiily the 
same ingenuity could be put to work loi a better purpostv 

I do not believe, at tliis.stage of'-the game, that it is eithei useful oi 
necessary to niaich init statistics on the number of women who complete then 
graduate training ;jnd find no room at the academic inn oi foom only at the^ 
bgttom ot the laddei. in ranks that show no promise of piomotioii oi ieiune'*ot(?. 
protessional rewaids, Nor is it necessary to point out that in countless ' 
iiistitiilions. It IS still eonsideied acceptably :ind even justifiable lo pay women 
*less than men who do the same work, to promote them moie slowly, to 
discourage' then sc*hol:nly development, and to exclude them from inner circles 
of academic decision-making. 

Otit? o'f the problems is the pievailing altitude which cxMisideis it socially 
acceptable to thwi iminate against wojuen. 'People aie uneasy or even a bit 
liightened wlieii it comes to discriminating against Ulae*ks;but with wumen it is, 
'as John Kenne(h (ialbraith has noted, a latlier *.*g*Vid liumouied ihmg" thai no 
one really, woriles about. You can di^cnim^tite against women with a sense of ' 
secnrily. One of the lalgest and most frustiating obstacles winch Women, m and 



out of :icadLMiK\ must contend with is ilic wiy hunioi and ridicule which 
accompany every elTort to assert a claim to a professional identity and stains 
which, had rhey been men. would long ago been recognized and rewarded. - 

If most Y)f us are agreed thai al least lijvservice niust be paid to ihe goal^ot^ .^ 
achieving equality of oppiut unity, if only to keep, ihc -'Feds off our hacji^$<^"' 
then do we go about rectifying a situation which, lias been in i^^r^fne 4^ 
continued and sanctioned by a tradition and now by academic econoniiw'^s: J 
tlian simply comply iiig with the law. how do we go about u lili/.i^g" (if^^ 
Tcsources which are represented \)\ women with advanced training in cuuiVWs? 
professional fields who are un.tbie to find positions in uiiiversilies' arid iiave 
turned instead, if they.stilNiave enough energy, to busmess. reseaich. or even in 
the case of one Ph.D. wife of a Yale faculty member, to seorelariiil work in the 
univeVsity ' What alternatives will cnir society offer to wiMiiciVuj2^n whom it has 
lavished years of preparation for professional life, now thai the demands upon 
Iheni^in connection with the hoiiie and child, have been and a%' simultaneously 
lesseiiiJd by technology and an increasingly androgynous life siyTe among many 
of younger married couples, as well as a tendency to have many t'ewer or even no 



ciiildren al all'.^ 



I want to suggest several specific courses of action, most, but not all ot 
which are now mandated by law. with special emphasis on. traditional personnel 
policies among the faculties. The .first course may seem the simplest but in 
reality causes the very difficult problems for administrators and for faculties 
alike; thai is, vo examine the situation of those women who are presently on the 
fifculiy. to be absolutely suie they are paid commensurate w.iih their skills and 
training and their contribution to tiie insiirution. to be absolutely sure that tliey 
are given fair consideration for pronation and tenure, to h<: certain they are 
given a lair opportunity to serve on decision-making bodies, to compete lor 
grants, ai ' to be certain ijhere are efl'icient channels through which complaints 
of discriiiiiiialion can be promptly and equitably heard. This entails not only an 
analysis of individual cases but- rilso the ^procedures which giwerji faculty 
members from initial appointment to retircmci^. Tbis.may involve chall\:nging 
the judgment of peers whether departmental or college-wide : however, in this 
aiea the responsibility oY administrators is an important one. 

The second step is to- bring more women unto the faculty and particularly 
info administrative positions. In many ways, I think this js the most important 
short-run aspect of an institution's alTirmalive action ct>mniitment. and has 
broad implications for professional development of women students. There are 
lew academicians these days who would publicly admit thai recruiting n\ethods 
in academia are anylhilig but irrational and frustrating to perspeclive employer 
and employee alike. The assumption that .thcMiiost qualified mdividual will 
always rise to the top like cream and be skimmed off by the vigilant department 
chairman is smiply a myth. Any business or industry, much less a major league 
football teanij^ would ga/e in disbelief ar the recruiting methods, which up until 
very re'centTy. Iiiive been the stock-in-t lade (vl" the academic world and which are 
defended as having produced^ihe very best faculties imaginable. 

I am not suggestiilg tJiat^we should initiate a draft choice system where the 
de|)arlment or institutions SLV>ring lowest on Ihe Roose-.'\nderson report i>nc 
yeaK will get the cream of Harvard post-di>cs the ne.\l. Wlial I ani suggesting is 
that the telephone and word-of-moulh approach ^srr[)ply does not suffice any 
longer, not because these methods letid sy stematiij^ly lt> exclude qualified 
persons from an opportunity to compete on an cquaf ba?is but also because they 
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are not reliable. Perhaps those udminislrLJlors who ure reluelunl to provide even 
niininiulYjSlLJiidLjrds of due proees^i lor non-teniired lueullv * would be more 
flexible il ihey had some eonfidenee thut the procedures used m recruiting new 
^Jacuhy hud eveii'a 50/50 chance of turning out the verv best person available. 

An& now we huve amrmutivc action, where depuriments are usked to 
muke speciiil edorls to correct underutili/alion of their fuculties. Do we find in 
most cuscK a sincere und systematic elTort tf) widen the refitment net to seek 
out. sources of tulent which huve in the pust been unexplored to udvertisc 
vacancies widely to attruct the cundiducy of ull kinds ol' people? Unlortunutely 
not. In too muny cases, in order to uvoid instituting whut mighl be expensive 
and time-consuming recruiting procedures, a depurtmeni will simply decide to 
impose its own kind ot tjuota Sy stem und belabor the old techniques in order to 
come up with a woman or a Bluck who cun sufrsfy the need. 

To return to my football team unulogy, Umiglil note that college athletic 
departments spiMid un enormous proportion of their budgets to recaiit the finest 
high school, uthletes und couches for their teums, tlving around the country to 
scout the best prospJbts. Perhups u lesson uiid some money could be druwn from 
this sort ol program. i 

IJusty und ill-conceived efforts to hire women. ut any *ice seem to be 
prediCLJted (?n the assumption thut women could not phssiblv compete on equal 
terms with men. The spectre of compensatory hiring encouruged. not long ugo 
in the construction.^i4^str^^^ by these very same uc Aics. now causes them to 
recoil in horror us it no^appears in their own back yurds und is raised in hushed 
and not-so-hushed tonevfn faculty meetings. The arguments both pro and con 
iissume that women candidates will have to he judged by lower .standards or they 
simp y would not Mble to make the grade. Quotas ari^sometliing that women 
should be asaii^ to discourage as Sidnev liook. since they Only tend to 
reinlorce thiTmcTstereotypes. 

The Jhird area where change is necessary and offers a great potential for 
experimentation and may have the greatest impact in the long run for the 
academic community und on the notion of pro.fcssionali.sm in our society 
involves a recognition ol the disadvantage that professional women have been 
placed, in having to perlorni in a series'of non-professional roles while at the 
same time conlorming to the conditions and patterns of employment which are 
convenient to men and have been eslablished by them. Women are expected to 
conform witJi men not only in academic preparation but also in age rate of 
progression, and quantity of output at given stages of their progression. If in 
addition a woman chooses to have children, she is expected to assume 
responsibility lor raising them and keeping a home where children and husband 
can hnd nurture and comfort and at the same time do-in all her male colkagues 
in the classioom. library, and laboratory. 

One s()lution to this dilemma which might have been characterized as a 
-radical one irfL^ .years ago. but. which is increasingly becoming a characteristic 
in acndejiii^Jfre. is to opt fo^ a jiiore androgynous life siyle-in which both father 
r:md niother share the responsibilities of home and family. At one midwestern 
college, lor example, an academic husb:^d:md wife shate'an appoino"cnt with 
the husband teaching the fall seinpster and the wife leaching the spring semester 
or both leaching part-time during the same semester. But recognizing that for 
many couples this solution is at present Mnrealistic. and that even if a couple 
successtully divides tamily respons*ilities. there will still be timc^ al which 
iieilher can deyote^ull attention to professional responsibilities as well then • 
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^omc additional rcs|Kiii;>r^^ms called for, 

^ If wc arc not to insist thai tlic academic woman remain cliildless, or tiial a 
woman carry a load so heavy that only the most extraordinary can survive, niiicli 
less succeed, we must recogni/e that equahty calls lor institutional as well as 
personal approaciies. Institutions \w\:^\. as a minimunK devise and implement 
sound and equitable policies on child-bearing -and ciiild-rearing leaves lor 
students as well as for faculty. They should consider tiie wisdom of introducing 
an increase'd Hexibility into those. critical years when students are completing 
tlieir graduate training and then as'youiig professionals, are being judged foi 
tenure, years which just happen, -to coincide m most cases' with a woman^s 
child-bearing yearsi This may include the implemeiitatioii of policies such as 
those presently in effect at Columbia l^niversity which permit .probationary . 
faculty members with youi^.g children to assume a reduced load for several years 
during the probationary period and extend accordingly the probationary time up 
to ten years before a tenure decision is made. Note that 1 did not say a wonicfn 
probationary faculty nieniber. The Columbia policy is not intended ^o be so 
exclusive, ... 

We must consider ihe whoTc mam^er of regular part-time studies ai^d 
faculty appointments which ^cany witli. llicm. in the case of students, equal 
opportunities to compete for fellowships and. in the case of faculty, some degree 
of security, decent pay. pioinotion through the raiiks. a?^d even tenure. We must 
consider also the problem ol' late arrival in the academic niarketplace. as women 
are incieasingly retuining to study a^fter their children are' in scliool. The \ComeiK 
who are present, arc probably well aware of the problems and biases which awa^t 
the older woman when she seeks to enter graduate school or later when she 
looks for her first job with a new doctorate in hand. There are also problems to 
be^solved in the transfer of study credits, including graduate sUidy Jredits'. fioni 
institution to institution and in reconsidering anti^incest rules which prechidjC an 
individual's being considv^red for' appoiiitmen'i by an 'institution \vhich has; 
granted his or her* decree. Parenthetically. I migiit note that 1 was astonished last 
winter to find that 42 percent of the tenured faculty at Coltimbia University, 
hold their termifial degrees from ' CoHimbui UnivciJiiiy : altliough less than 2 
percent of the tenured faculty at Columbia are women. Columbian doctoral 
recipients over the past ten years have. been almost 30 percent women'. Tiie 
lesson. 1 suppose, is that even where there is no sqaeamisliness over liiring one's 
own graduates, tht^desire to hire males is.(werwhelniing. , ,^ ^ 

Above alK we must search oat iit\^'lalenl in the most responsible way. it 
not sinmJya mayer of providing Jobs forepersons wTio have in the past bi^\ 
cxcIudedtToTTTan opportunity to compete Tor them. If is al.s'o a matter 
reorganizing the academic institution to fulfilfits basic commilment to 
, who are seriously concerned with maint^iuiing^ the university as a vital,"" 
our society so that it may dJscf^ver, preserve. '^nd transmit knowie 
xlectively for one group, but for ajf peo^l^. W^ should no^ ,talk pFj 
.standards, but' rather look, forward ao tjiy transftli'sion' which these persoin 
give to our intellectual life*^ Ifwha^ we ate intei^sl^e(3 in Is strengthehi 
college comniunity iii all of its aspects, we eann^)t''t^Mer^ate a continued negf 
/ these valuable resources. ' j , - v 

In the* past two decade^s, perhaps no sectju Ijas beei{jiptHC vocal ii 
advocacy of equjty ni cducatipr]^.aK Opportunity,? eitip)oytiTent/^^^^ 
health care than the aeadermQ. Wicn' this issue of equity comes dose to 
our re^jponse should be no ICris irna^itiative^ahd inteljigent'ijian it hiis^be^en 




dealing with academic problems. We must also elimiwiAe our reeling iIkii^ ■ 
discriminaiion is a word that only applies when dealing with racial mMioriiies --^^ 
ihai ihe explliiialion and ^^pu(-downs^^ which women have sulleied are sonieho\v.>vM; 
to have been expected, given woman\ naturJilv weak nature and her unhaDn#?if^ 



tendency stray from hearth and home. 

We must seize the opportunity to translate advocacy into resultij';"V'' 
persuade slow learners that much can be won bv expandiriu one\ hori/onv^'arja^^^^^ 
that much can be lost by a refusal to make way lor'those^whu are demar^r''^^^^^^^ 
, entrance to the academy and (o the prolession as a need that confers a rigtif 

. ^ ' • • M 

- . . Cyrena N. P^"^" 

1 think 1 can assume, at least- on the basis of the two talhi that vk^j 
,. already heard, if not indeed on the basis of the experience that\ou hk 
' .over tjie past two or three years, that almost ever\ one of you ispreparedfj 
that, you believe in equity, you believe in equal pay for equal work^ ^if/J 
believe in the proper use of human resources. And I suspect thai tho^ij 
who, despite this commitment, still feel that the-.juidelines p^ 
discrmiination ol the basis of sex or race jeopardize ^i^nir institutiftTi u«so- 
: J>ecausc you tear for university quality or for the health and strength cj^f-il^tv 
£:overnance and peer judgment. ' \ ..V 

^ ; . In response to these fears, f| would concur with Ms. RumbMp 
^ pomi and^dilfer orf another. As sl^: has said, there is no question imi 
call you to is quality. We call you back to those standards thai ' ""^ 
ouunCiating tomtlecades and even centuries in American jiiglier e 
w ask is not preferential treatment, but that you do, mdeed,Hf6lv 
standards of selection of the basis of quality that you have espoused th 

■y^'f^- . . . . ■ .■ ..v.. 

,. f- .1 want to (litter with Margy on one p^ffl't^ho^vever: I ilo 
, jiLXzessary ton.uis to. /urn American higher education an gt^^i(?Iid in 
.^^. -^'iichicvc this, f do not -see us casting out fiLnilty ■g(wern:ince, the procedure 
peer-judgment, and ilie r^taonship between faculty and afJministratiorlV wTk 
liis prevai e ^ throu^ gGi}|!»ations in many of our universities, in order ip';itrfii 
■ > wfiic4 ulrriost all of us belic-ve. Rather. 1 think our tVwn'bxpc ' 

^} r^^^^i^ iiud^m sev^tat other major' institutions in the country cSikS 
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-.^Ijfaat^t^is pf!sMible^U) indftv^^^ system work work to achicWcseqA' 
* t a Uc h iev-e Ih a l ai/Ti 1 ir y .^^iWu U \rU 



aa^jhie^r^ Ui^Ct}uTil:ayA^ we as- wonien faculty also.,bcHiLWt^ 
r^wiJiiiiiJ hl^e to* take you very brielly over what I* tWik-nfre^f 
iiistjtuting/a program to make the system' work for equityT^ 
. subSfanliJlly gre.atefr detail the .fir8t two aspects of si1ch a ii'r^)| 
. ^^K^L't^f all, in -order ' to make the system work/ 1 
^ :dtcrifa(i\?$. to your;apfH)inting a si:ifT mepiber.' a woman statl^ 
trpsponsibill^)^ tor develjbping prtjgpifns in tlfts area. Sl\e must' 
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lop in 

there is no 
iy^who has 
ierj>on who is 
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^l^able-of efte.L;tiQg cl^ She musLalso be a person vvho is '5T|e7ern\"ir'i c^ 

s*of your institution a.sshe is o achieve the 



advtince, the ifpportapt'acadeiTiic goal 
. goiiVoi L^qtnt>;^. She miisi be lOic to addr 
.^ddkvy;ing th,ea|)rindple issuesHvhifch wO 
'pjoblerns. ,[ ' 

^-^^ secoft^ ;(hini^>.then. whfch I think you 
-JifaTt; m^hiiber^ AvitfV responsibilfty fon^ afltrmatiye 
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\\c_ goal|>. while she is 
ufion idC'htify as 

ing identified a 
lo. eslablislr^a 



coiiiprcliLMisivc program lor salar\" review aiKl for review o\' gradual e stipe luls. 
■ Very simply, the Inulgei is alnK)si the sole tool of eonlrol in higlier edueaiion. 
Until you put y^ur hand in your pocket, no one is going to believe you mean 
business abt)ut equity or anything else. That virtually dielales thai the startin4i 
point for developnig an equal t)pportunity program at your insiitution must 
involve tjie establislunent of budget and reviey^' procedures which will lead you 
to reniove salary inequities and insure thv etj.ir^^kX)!' graduate stipends. 

Third, and one may lu^pe in conjunc^i_g.^'3^Vitli these. first two itejus, using 
the number and percentage of women feceMMy^ft^piving tlie doctorate in major 
graduate insi'itutions. you should identify jj^^V^^^^^tlll^^^^^ of qiialifie'd-wonieir 
in e'acli discipline aiid as^sist your depart-uj^^-jw^^ hiring goals for 

women iii each di.sciphne lliat Jctlecl ■ tjifejfflfe of women receiving the 

teiminal degree from those institutiorrs.'^p|jral^><M^ 

the same time a momtoring system whitfff^i9^3.'?i^arantoe >hat you can. give 
assistance to deparlnienls selecting goals reluclaiitly or to departments where 
procedures for effecting them fall short of imaginative, effective, and realistic 
eft'orls. 

Fourthly and agam these aie procedures which you will develop in part 
at the same tune that you begin the primary procedures you must turn lo the 
\developmeiit of subsidiary policies and programs winch will assist you in fiill\- 
achieving (he goals of salary review and affirmative hiring and which will extend 
your equity programs to larger grotips of people. Let me just summari/e the 
concerns which should be considered here. The alloca(it)n of research nu)ne\' to 
faculty members should receive examination, as should the quest it)n of 

• reeruitment of graduate students (Are women as actively encouraged as nveif')- 
Your nepotism polic\' or the lack of it should be examined, and you shonki :\\so 
consider: . ■ - 

• I. The tlevelopment of a policy that pennits a projioriionately 
7, extended probat ioiiary, period and the award of tenure lor p;ixl-t.ime 

staff' menibers; 

1. Procedures for reviewing off-track ■ faculty positions to insure that 
women, have not been left iti those posit it) ns when their 
qualificatiotis merit an appointment to the senior faculty: 

3. Child care facilities: 

4. Counseling for wonfc)\ students with career interruptions who seek 
ti) return to schot)l. particularly to graduate sclu)o[ (for we iiave 
fgund that the normal career interrupt ion conies between the B.A. 

^ and graduate study); ' ■ 

> ■ 5. Liffecjive recruitniLMit of vW^en students. to llelds that are not 
stereoiypically female: ^ 

6. . [Voper career advising for women students currently in school: 

7. The establishment of descriptions of your procedures for pronieition 
♦ and deticriptions of your criteria foi appointment to initial and 

^ subsequent positions. (Surprisingly enough, very few of us actually 

.r - have such descriptions, althougli it seems to be something we might 

^.^r''' well have turned to very much earlier under the impetus of the 

AAUP or some other similar organization.) and; 
H. , Course generation to guarantee that any absence of scholarly^ 
treatment of the role or subject of women is remedied in the various, 
appropriate disciplines. (Topics might include the history of the- 
development of civil liberties for women, a .study as fascinating as 
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thai of the civij liberties fcjr any Dlher- gri)up; or ihe. runctioir'or 
women in the ecDnomic. life in devejopetf or -iJii^er-deveiopcd 
. ^ nations; or the differences in stress; motivation, and social 
conditioning experienced by females ;is compared to males.) 
All of these are, i^' course, smaller in scope that the )(irst tl^ee itiMiis which wc 
identilied and mai^ of them must be developed as correlatives to them m order 
to enable you to achieve fully your goals in the first three steps. 

The llfth thing. one which I think is the major element in the success of 
your program tor alfirmative action, is the matter of the attitude which all of 
you adopt h)r the whole procedure. Again a commitment is required, a' 
commitment to opc;i .the competition equally to all qualified individuals It 
inwlves your recognizing that your, choice of a woman faculty member is the 
selection ot an ec^ual. and your decision to treat her as such. Aj>d thi5^ question 
o\ attitudes returns us to the question of the selection of an individual to- take 
responsibility lor this-arca of program development and review. 

I want to spend several minutes discussing the process of making this 
appomtment and the at titudes whiclMieed to accompany it." This decision and 
your subsequent handling of this staff member may very well be crucial to the 
success o\ your program. Yet. it is at this point, where those institutions whose 
programs are Houndcring first started to go astray. I f you dehberately select" an 
individual whose pprlormancc will guarantee failure - eiUier under pressure or 
out ot cynicism - the trouble which you subsequently will reap will go far 
beyond. I suspect, any temporary respite you may derive from the stalling which 
such a decision might make possible. In addition, the failure to integrate that 
appointee into your staff can make even an excellent choice for the position 
inclfective. (Parentltetically. as we discuss this, it should be evident that such a 
position may be attached to the President's or Chancellor's Office, but it also 
may be necessary to have such an appointment in tlu: OYfice of the Dean of 
Graduate Studies or of Letters and Science; llie procedures and consideratmns 
which apply are equally important in cither case.) 

The attitude behind your decision will significantly shape your attitude 
toward the entire program. Is this woman in or out? Do you mean it or do you 
not mean it? Are you tolerating her for the period of time which you suffer 
government :H*fJtion. or 4o you intend to select a colleague who can pull her 
weigJit in the ?fsponsibilitics assigned to her? The administrative official who 
makes the selection is choosing a member of his personal staff and most of the 
• same criteria apply as when a graduate dean selects an assistant dean or when a 
chancellor or president selects' a member of his stafl. It must, obviously be 
someone to whom you want to delegate responsibility and with whom you wisl>- 
to work. It mu^t be someone with whom you 'believe you can work. Now it alst) 
must be someone who can get the real job done ^ not just make die public 
presentation but do thcj;t\il job. That means it must be someone who knows or. 
can Ibarn about significant issues in academic aft-iirs: who knows, or can learn ^ 
-aboiJt procedures and methods of budget pJanning; who is able to handlJ 
dehcve issues -of personnel matters, including some of those most strident and ' 
most painful issues of failure to appoint or promote. It must be someone who • 
knows or can learn about faculty politics. j , 

Remember that thi^ irldividual. wlictliSr she is on'the dejn's s'taff of tlic 
chancellor's staff, iuis to deal with the institution's most influential people She 
must deal with them, for they arc the ocoplc who arc going to effect change in 
your institution; and consequently shcfnust be able jo talk their language. She 
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must also, however, be committed to the lesoUitiof^of the issues and reaHstically 
appreciative of the nature of tlie problems so tliat she can. talk the langurige of 
women on campus and can sense tiieir feehngs about this prt)blcm/ 

She is not, however, primarily appo^inted to placate^ radical pres^fcs. If 
you sel^t anUnappropriate person forced on yoii by such a group your problem 
is apt to be e.vycerbated, tor the simple reasCHi that wlien she is unable to solve 
the real probleins, her leadership will lend strength and credibility to justitled as 

^. well as imjustiried charges which may enTerge from a radical fringe. ' * 
]Slow^^how„-do y^u- dijui Avith this new ^taff member? (For if \ve look 

' aroijnd the room among the gffaduate deans, I think, we must recognize that the 
staffs of most graduate dean's seem to be all male. Thus, there will be S(.)metliing 
new in your "shop when you have a Ionian in one of the dean's positit)ns.) TI-ie~ 
answer seems painfully obvious, but^l have had information about institution- 
aj^r institiition in which the answer has not been perceived. It means that you 
iclcct a woman whom you can respecU and you then respect her judgment. and * 

Jpelegate responsibility to her. It means also, by the very natifre the ^)osition. 

"that you are willing to tolerate (^issertt from her. But she cannot inerit this 
delegata^n of responsibility and this respect, unless she has the informatio^i to 
form reasoned and wise judgments. If ?^he does nol have access to tlie budget, if . 
she cannot see the personnel records, how on eartlKdo you expect that woman 
to function capably as an administrative official?. Slie can no more do so than 
you could yourself, if you were compelled to, niukg^ up the budget for your 

. college or school, without reference to any pre\^H^, tvjudget or budgetary 
information. J . - 

This means, then, that as with anv^pther new administrative staff member , 
■ whose services you need and who you wish to see succeed, y^u are going to have 
to give, her a cram coufse in university administration so that she knows what ^ 

^laws and regulations, procedures, midget negotiations or personnel practices she 
has to take into^accourj^t. In -addition, this means simply that you take her into 
your contldence so that she shares in the problems. You give her the same kind 
of treatment as you would give a new associate vice president or assistant vice 
chancellor or dcjiij or a.ssociate dean; you include her in staff meetings' or campus 
councils; you p&l her on the clip sheet list; you do the hundred small things 
which indicate you intend to have this" colleague function effectively . Now, this 
seems so obvious that perhaps to those of you who have not watched 
institutions go stumbling down the road of excluding, isolating and' sometimes ^ 

. publicly denou/icingMhe person who they put in this position, it'may seem 
surprising to mention it at all. ^ ^ 

You need, of course, to give the person the rank/to d_o Uiejob, but more 
importantly you need to give her the backing to do /he jpb which means that 
you let her know what kinds of policies you can suppy6rt and where you feel that 
•institutional goals, are in conflict with her propo/als. Theil, if she runs into 
trouble in carrying, out policies which'she has had lyn opportunity to understand . 
that you can support, you give her enough support to win the battle. If she has 
the chance to wi;i a few key battles early in her Jenure, you will have less need 
to come to her direct assistance. It would be Vuite useful if, in addition, this 
woman has membership in campus, women's gJoups, and associations to rely^ 
upon among campus women, and it, would also be helpful if she is a member oF 
the faculty - even more helpful if she .is tenured, because she is going to be 
undg' pressured If she has scholarly credentials and has experience on the campus 
so tliat part of that cram icourse can be shortened because of her perception, it - 
-. 



will also help. i iiKilly. and a point (hal is sometimes overlooked, ii is ijinpoKanl 
I llimk. thai (he woman whom you select not currently be in need ol Wdruss of 
grievance, lor ii must not seem .that she has a personal vengeance ii' seeking 
equity on the campus. Vou may as'.well also warn her that she i^sgoiniz in have to 
' work all the lime. ^ ] ' . 

Now, having selected tins person and dejermincd ui advance thai voli ate 
going to require not merely permit, but require that she begin with work on 
the budget, what is the next step' In discussing this second step, I will very 
brielly summarize considerations which arc miportanl m the budgetary review of 
lacully salaries. . , . " , 

1 Uiink there arc several strategic decisions .which haye io be made at the 
^ outset. First, you must obtain suCncicnt data to persuade the skeptical who will- 
be legion about you. that ihcfc is a genuine prc^blcm and there is inequity m the 
-CTitablishincnt oi lacully salaries for • w6men. The most useful thing for this 
purpose, in mV judgment, is a salyry-avc'rugc p/int out which v^ou ean gel the 
computer U) produce. This shows aver;ige salaries separately by sec tor each rank 
',o\ each deparliueni^ (If some N.iLirics ardor ^) monUis and others for P the 
averages ni^isl be shown converted to both time periods.) Wa found m Wisconsin 
. lhal circhng the below-avcrage salaries in red had a speclacular altcniion-gclliim 
eltect: il copies of those priiit outs are placed in (he l>aiids of the dean 
department cl^irman and budget committee across the campus who customaiily 
iiiake^ salary decisiottV they will have an oppurtunitv (o relied upon anV • 
inequities which -.mt^vivxist in below average salaries' before vour affirmatiC'e 
action olticer poinis ihem out. . , ' 

■.r,Now. secondly, you should decide to iniliate the rc\iX inieriiallv as i 
matter ol admimslralive prcKxdure. Asfrequentlv as possibleVou want to avoifl" 
lace-lo-taiie conlrontation between aggrieved individniils anU- the tegal sfaff of 
yVMr university, orjhe dean, di^parlnitiil chairman, or.olhcr administrative 
jMliLials. II you initiate the review inlernally individuals *do not have to file ' 
Vrievanlcs. The university can identify problems first and can *take credit for 
iiwitt and lorthrighl action to establish equity. Pressure groups- will not have 
lorced your hand; there will be ^lo gun at vour head and vou can reHect 
carelully upon the best way; without being forced, to implenicnlL Your 
commilmenl to equity. So do rt first! • 

TItc: next strategic decision is to use across-the'-hik<i' insifuctioils f )r all 
olticials who act on budgetary matters and'jssue thcs^slruclions as part of 
annual budgel^procedurCK.. In other -words.^'ou should so consirnct vour review 
ol acuity salaries that it is impossible to return a departmental bud'uet request ' 
^ without havmg pcfiormeCi the revio.w, Salary committers, ehairmen and/or dJans ' 
should cerlity. on ilie budget Tortus. . that the salary andMaius of every woman 
academic employje has been Reviewed ror.equitv. On one form, all the name'sof' 
those pioposed t(Jr an equirv^icrease should be listed, together with theUld aftd 
new salaries, and on a seecSnd form, the names and salaries ot all those not ' 
proposed for a salary increase Should be listed. WhL^iever a helow-average salarv- ' 
is.recomnicndedjor a wonuln, the depaitmenl or biiduet conimillee sluWild be 
a^ed lo provide a wtiden justitlcalioji for tlu? ^econ!mendatlon That 
juslificjjiWcould be very simpje: ifshe has been :ii the uistiluuon for only one 
year 4lTd all ol the colleagues with which she is compared have been ihefe'foiir 
that lacr need ojily be noted. Flowever. if the justification is that the w/'onian 
does not publish as much as.her male colleagues, vitas bl^^ijnr her and for all of 
her male colleagues at that rank should accom|WS the" sialcmeni. 
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Admin i St rat ivo otticials reviewing the equity recommendations can look at the 
vita and rapidly tell whetiier or not slie has piiblislied as much and as 
prestigiously as her colleagues. If she has published as much orviiiore, tlie 
reviewing orficiai then must seek to dLMi;miinc whether or not she has'published 
as well as Iier colleagues. Requiring this kind oi' documentation" reduces the 
possibility that a salary recommendalimi will be made without thoughtlul 
consideration of the' acflial record, and reduces the nugiber of times your 
alTirmative action officer must ask for reconsideration ot the rccomirtCndation. 

«The iiext thing^ou should do in sMary review is to op>,»n some fund source 
whicl^ will, permit eqSty needs to be nuM without eliminating merit increases. 
The fastest >way to generate, of courscY*a backlash from which relationships 
between ilia sexes in the professional wofld will hardly recover/is to deny all .the 
men merit increases in order to advance the iieeds ol equity lor woil^erT, You can 
provide aiT'^\additionar* fund source by pennitting use of position funds or by 
skimming a' percentage ot the merit budget, wit^iholcfing it, and making it 
available upon request to those individuals who present a case for an equity 
cotrcction lor women staff in their departments. 

» FinalK . as- you pl.tn the salary review you need to place the ajTirmative 
>^action officer in the budget review process at the cnnipus levels so that the 
budgets Nv^iich come forward from the departments to the deans, to the vice 
chancell(|jp and chancellor pJss through the hands of the affirmative, action 
officer. Before the budget is finally accepted, ^here must bean opportunitv-^br 
that individual to review at ti campus-wide levcl^he justillcations and requests 
which pertain to achieving«|uity for women. 

That is a "cook's tour.** I think, of facuUy saJary budget review, 
procedures. I hope by now it is obvious that these procedures do not turn tlid 
university on its Iiead at all but rathgr places responsibilitv^or establishing 
salaries and review of these decisions at the same levels thjtflhey have always 
been placed. 

In reviewing for equity in the award of graduorte stipends. I believe wC' 
.Clonic, to a problem wliicli is vastly more complicated, rather tiian less 
coniplic^ated. than esjuiblishing 'equity* in salaries for staff mcnibers. There are 
almost no compar^able careers in graduate study a«d few departments have single 
and unifiimi s^nirces of student support. The re may be verv similar careers 'once 
^yoii Jjiet into full-tihie service on the faculty, bu.t there is almost no comparable 
'uiiitormity orexpectaVii>^is for a^begihning graduate student. Moreover, there arc 
rarely established procedures for administrative reviiw of "Jzraduate support 
levels. * whereas- ntvyAv of faculty salary -decisions i^well-established. Nonetlicless. 
here briefly ar/ s(/me of the things which you nnist lake into consideration as 
you initiate sijth J review. /^^v 

First of air the review rarely conceriis'niaiTi1aiii\ng separate «ipend levels^ 
for men and Kvomen".* that is far too sin\ple. and virtuall^none of'usiall into that 
error. Rather, the questions are. do male and female graljULye students of similar 
qualifications apd performance re<>eive similar cumulative support over the years 
of tlieir graduate careers? Secondly, are the kinds and pattern of tliat -^iupport" 
.similar in being able to produce the scholarly achievement and professiontil 
attitudes on which prestigious appointments rest? . . 
^ N\)w. how do you -vinswer these questions? You must^urii first tcvsomc 
rough guides -in ordeV'.to identify inequities, and these. I l)elieve, are what they 
are. (If you will flagJ^elected deparlrnents for careful consideration "iSy using the 
rollovmjg comparisons, you will reduce *to some extent the total wi^rkKflJ 




. mvolycd.) For c.icli year, comrfarc llic number. :md percentage of malt: and'. ' 
temale applicants, then the number ;m"d percentage males'and females 
admitled - the percentage oi males admitted ni.reiution to tolwl appliclints and ■ 
the percejitage ot temaies admitted in relation t\«i^tarjpplicants. If you are like 
us, you will lind that there is not a signif icant discfepai^cv at t'hat lovel (I Lopc- ' 
that you, tind that the total percentage of womeiAdmittcd of ali fliale ' 
apphcaii^. and the total percentage of men adinitted of all male ^ppNlfaj|sHs' 

Similar.) - . * ^ »■ ••■ •»'•-,' 

^ Then look at the number and percentage of males aHd'lemales at the • 
master s levc department by department, ajiial the Ph.D. level, department bv '■ 
department. Jl our pattern is t)ne which you discover as well, vou will find tha't 
there is a precipitous drop in the number of women Between 'the MA- and PhB 
years, ^irid you may well ask yoiir.self whether or not tU;' level of gralluale 
.support has something to do with the demise oi Jlarge percentage of female / 
graduate students. Then, within each department, compare the number afTT 
percentage of women snpported (pre- and post master's level) with the same 
. intormation tor men and compare the average support level for women with the 
average support level lor men. One of lhe„.thinKs thai you miglit- tind is that 
when tiye women and live men-are supptffted, tfie five women eacb hLve S'iOO 
sclKilarships and the live nien each have Si 200 scholarsliips. " - ' "■ ' 
There is • additional information " vou need once you hwe naiwed . 
departments for lurther examination on-,the basis of tl>c.sc<- initial numeVical 
inquiries. Taking the entering ^PA. the school of origin. .5^, d graduate grades 
into consideration, ask for each year of graduate, study, meri and women of 
comparable qualilications receive the same scholarship 'support. Look at the 
total tor each persoir it does not help to keep -a worfian in school ,an(i give her" 
5.700 It she has o have SI20p to survive (especially jC^c men gtet (he larger 
sum,) The total level ot support is as imp.orlant as tl/niere c-xisterlcc- of some 
support. . . , ,. 

At this point you probal?ly must condifk the ' iiiquii-v depaj-tment- 
by-department on an iptei^icw basis, u^wig «ther S team of deans from the 
graduate schoo or a blue-ribbon faculty commit lee. The nex t auction you must 
address your.sell k, is. -do men and women receive the .same balance between 
leaching appo,n;>nents and scholarships' Teaching, after all. sh)ws down the rate 
ot progress, one can achieve bglow^hat'of someone' who is fcceivfns full 
scholarship support. ■ . \ . ' ' f 

Next question: do msn. and women have the .same-probabilily of receiving , ' 
fesearc;^) assistantshipsT; A.fe.search as.sislant works closely with a senior faculty 
member. He or she may spend virtually the entire time, in work on research " 
which ftiay be subsequently publishable or serve as a dissertation An -R'A" acts 



a heavy dose ot; sociali;^ in prolcs^sicj^Mlii^.s.- M is very imporlanf to 
duscoveif/as- we have, that women ,.,vp^l*^ifiS^c a harder^ime receiving- 
^appoiiurfenis as research assistants, (!i AMfSmf^'^^on. Wt mav note that the 
assistant ship isoljtV«^f:»^le coxMwl of an individual, 
staff number - It is (jiDt^ easily siftljlibi-vr^j^^^ or to 

deparlmenral scrfei>ing. Iji dcpartmcihS.>)tcfe .all graduates admitted must 
receive support, the decision orj the part Often principaftivestigatof.s td extend 
research as.s-istaniships only to men (even though they may not express fhat 
choice a pt)licy) will substantially reduclt. the chances'of women appltcantsjor 
admission to that program, ■ >. . • v. 'J,'.'"^- 

^ All o/, these things point. 1 thinkj, to ;th*e complexity of' the review of 



graduate stip.LMids. They point also to the qucstions*or correct assessment ajid 
reward of quality which are involved in genuinely tichieving equal opportunity 
fpr women students, as well as women stalT. it is not siniplv a question ol 
equity, ^liougli that question is significant enough, but again a question of our 
uplv)ldingin practice, the development ofliuman resources, and the standards.ol 
quality we have so long espoused. In graduate training we are perhaps, above all 
els(5; concerned with establishing the environment thai will make possible the 
achievement ol the higliest standards of human excellence and with discovering 
nnd training those with the greatest abiliH^^ to demonstrate that achievement. 
None of us can turn away from the chal!eng,e of enabling women to eiij^?r the 
ranks of those who can. set new marks for .this kind of scholarly achievement. 
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Conqurrent Workshops '-^^^'^ ' 

Friday, December 1, 1972, 9f:00a,m, . 

■' < ^ 

THE DEAN AND THE LAW 



' ' Moderator: Raymond P. Mariella-, Loyola Uni^rsity 

Panelist: James J. Ritterskamp, Vassar College 
■f Recorder: Donald J. White, fio^tc? a? Co/Zege 

* ' Raymond P- IVfariella 

Hi. I am Ray Mariella of Loyola University of Chicago. The topic for 
discussion, " I he Dean and tht* Law/\may sound a bit unusual and certainly, live 
or ten years ago. this topic would have been out of^place in ^ meeting of 
. graduate deans. 

However, I have been itmazed at the number of -legal actions, current and 
active, against universitiqs and the number of litigations threatened or being 
settled out of court. I never dreamed thaf administrators would be involved in 
this type of thing. Perhaps. I have not recovered trom the first time wh^n I had. 
to deal with a 'student's lawyer conceding a dis<iertation. 

To my surprise, I find that J agi not unique and my university is not 
unique. I find that many universities are. in the same category. It is a new ;^ 
situation when you deal with students and faculty, today. Ypu have to weigh 
every word you use and every letter you write, more so than you ever had to do 
in the past. Many deans artj^earning with ditficulty about these things. 

I am most pleased that Dr. James Ritterskaihp could interrupt his busy 
J^chedule to^e with us today. He is exceptionally well-qualUled to speak on out 
topic. Vice-Pwesident Ritterskamp is a ^ative of Missouri. He received his 
undergraduate education at Wasbingtdn iUniversity , in St.j Louis and his' law 
degree from the same institution. He has been in administrative capacities at 
Washington UrLrversity at St. Louis. Illinois Institute of Technology, the 
University of ffihicago, and is currently Vice President for .Administration at 
Vassar Colle^ey ^ . 

\i is particularly fitting to hear from Dr. Ritterskamp concerning the Dean 
' and the Law, since he has achieved a fme reputation by speaking on this topic to 
many audience*. 'Most notabid have been his presentations on the subject given., 
as a short coUfse for college administrators at the University of Nebra'ska at '7 
Omaha. He has a distinguished record as an administrator, a lawyer and a speaker ' 
- Dr. James RittersJ<:amp- ' 
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James J . Ri?(^kamp 

Icl us begin with ii tow LMVciiis. 

\Vc arc iissciiiblcd here in New Orleim^^. [■t>uiM;inaAyhieiuiicuns I am 1400 
niile.s IVdmi my ptesenl home in New York, and '700 niiles from tlic.Siate o\' 
MiN>oini. the stale ni wliieli I .am legisiered as a member ol' the bar. l^acii ol vou 
IS conneeted wjtii an ediieatioiuil institution tbCQ rilay of riiay not be loeated in 
one ol these stales. Tiie ehaiices are tliat il" each of us reeorded-ihe stale wiiere 
our/^nstitution is located, we would iiave a goi>d selection of the 50 stales of our 
Union., And this means tlicre is a fair p/obabilit> liial something approaeliing 5 1 
juiisdiC-Hons of legal systems eould be involved iii (his riK>in. Our liome sTate, 
and the K-dcial GovLTmiient. have a legislaiuie or Congress pouring out the laws, 
and a court s> siem applying and inlerpreling those laws. Tiiere is^i good reason 
10 believe that the law and the iiHerp.te tation llieieof ma) not be uinform in 
each and every application. ^ 

"^I may report a general ruk- of law. but doe.s \Ciu\ jurisdiction, follow the 
general rule of law'.' I may lell > ou of conllicling decisions that have been niade 
leavi'ng us wilii a piOvaihng view andij, mniority view. Which one does vour slate 
tollow'.' L-ven the Federal DistricrCourts iiavo oecasionalK come up with 
dillcrei'it decisions m wjuit nitgiit be generally regarded as the same legal 
problem. So diversity' in law as in education " is possible and pro'bable, and 
that is the lirst piece of legal advice that I give > ou today. 

And now tor the ptinch line of ni\ remarks. Listetiiiig to nie talk of areas of 
Icy^jl mvoivoment is not going lo di> you muelh good unless it lead.s you to i[je 
legal counsel representing youi institiitioii. This is the individual vou must uet to 
know and have hmi get u> know you and the mannerin which vo'u coiiducryour 
work. 1>II him what a Dcan*s oir\cc is all about. Give him the opportumty to (ell 
you wlial IS the prevailing law in your state, and what are.jhe legal involvements 
you are concerned w itii m dealu.tg with your facility. youJriUidents. your alumnr 
and your public. If I can acci>mplish an inlroducttun to youi legal counsel and 
help torm a close worknig relation.ship belweeii the two of vou. my. tin W m 
coming to this city will not have been misspent. ' ^ 

Ami now. let's gei duwii to eases. it' you will pardon the expression. I should 
begin my topic with a blessing learned long ago: 

Dear I.ord. nulav make, my uords s\\cel and lender ' ^ 

I'or h>nu>rr(>\v\ I may have Id eai lliem! 

And-^at is preci.sely what I inay have lo do. for (he la^' as'n pertains to 
colleges ^and univcr:^itie.s is changing day to, day. arid what is^^^id todav may bo 
reversed or altered lt>morrow. In addition'! tlie application of the law to tlie 
campus IS being expanded on a continuing basis and what claini.s the courts 
rdused jurisdiction in prior years, may be heard today. Students have gone to 
Court. Parents have gone to Court. Faciihy have gone lo Court. TradesmV-n have 
gone to* Coufl. Ahimni hnve gone to Courts Employees have gone Jo Court. And 
whom do iheyMake widi them wfi^n they do go to Court you guessed it. the 
Colk^ge: An Associate Justice o|^t^^ State Supreme Court terms it: 

"the inva.sion. as it were. o{ y(>&S^S(ipus by the Cgurts."' - ' . 

' Jusiice Marshall A. NcUI. Thy Collci^c Counsel. Vol V, No. I . page 1. 

■ s . ■ ' J 
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A recent case in point shows the extent such invasion may take: 
. _ lilinicdialc Liirricuhiin cnhirgcmcnt is lo he undertaken at Mobile Slale, indudinj: j 
aeqinsilion of a eoinputer needed lo develop eonipuier science and daUi processing: 
proirrams, ieache{, aide and hbrary'pVt^yr'iin*^* 'iiid associate degree prograitts in 
nursmj;. medical teehnolog\\ and other health related areas. • 
i:tt'ective mimediately . tlie otTicials resp'onsit^e for the recruiting ot' students at 
. each of the junior coll^gts and trade schools will make six:cul cHorls to recruit 
studenis who arc of the race dilYerent from that of the students^whoni the institution 
was originally designed to serve. Any recruiting team which visits high schools lo 
discu.ss Its institution will be composed of members of both races. All promotional 
literature and catalogs sent to high schools and'Ho prospective students will stale 
clearly that students are accepted without regard to race or color. - , 

Quoting from the deoision of the case without the prior legal history before 
you is unfair, but this is a sample of directions given a campus by a Court. It 
sounds like a report -of the Faculty Planning Committee insofar as curriculum 
direction is concerned.* And the makeup of the recruiting teams, and the 
advertising and ci^talog^ texts should be coming straiglil from the adniinistralion. 
But no, this is fr<^i3i u court and a Federal District Court at thai. This gives you 
some idea oi'h^^fii we have allowed our campus operation to run afoul of the 
law and s6inc.ftleji:iif how f5r the Court is willing to go if.we do not comply. It is 
an explosive sil^iltion. . * 

James A. Peik'uis, when he was President of Cornell University, said in 1967: 
Hut we dcv view with some abrm the specter . . . taking the form of a rash of 
court decisions ' (challenging decisions in areas that were once considered the 
.educational wmld's peculiar province. 'Hie tiling of these case's scenes to suggest that 
judicial processus can be substituted for academic pro<,ess4:s. 

Qualitative decisions are the essence of academic life. To replace this kjnd of ♦ 
decision either with civil laws that must not distinguish yetween the plumber and the 
philosojiher or with the kind of wrangling over technical it ies^fo which court action 
'Can*si^ easily degenerate, would do permanent damage not only to the sensitive 
academic processes IVu judging quality, but indeed to quality itself. 

This il?( today's picture too," insofar .as tj[ie College and' the Court are- 
concerned hut it was not always thus. Not too long^.igo. I ht^ courts niaintained a 
hands-off attitude concerning campus administration. They were unwilling to do 
more than pa!fSi;^jon legal issues, and were most reluctani to substitute their 
judgment for that%f the appropriate college oCfidcil:* * . , 

This attitude was based^.upoh three ^tiajor (Concepts ^whidi had much 
following in the lajfpg: ' " .-^ < . , ' ' jf* 'Z'*^ 

1 . The doctrine CtUn loco parentis - [ . ; ^ ^ *. 

2. Higher etkication is a privilege, not a righ4.' \ ^ 

3. A university is composed of :i A;piumuurty of sclitifar^ who are 
self-governing because only -the scholars .the'^tiefves hav'e tlip expertise to 
equate ill and the people involw:d in It. ■ / ^ "* 

Lei us^ljcnd a few moments discussing these concepts and learn wliat has or 
is happeningro/Them. It will help us to understand tjie- direction the law is 
taking, and thavUirection we mug take if we are to remain, "mistress 'o( our • 
house" as President Alan Simpson so succinctly stated when we at Vassar 
decided not to move to New Haven and Yale Univeir^ity. 

In loco parentis, in place of the parent, iis;^an old hand-me-down from the 
"cpmmon law'of England and Blackstone. In essence, it mtant the schoolmaster 
sfaxids in the same position with respect to his studenis as that of a parent, and 



Jio can llicreforc diiecl/aiid control ihcir cbnduci to the same extent a parent 
can. As early as, 1 cSU) the coutTs oV Illinois embraced thisctuicept in a Whealon 
College case involving a piohibition^against joiniiig a fraternity. The conn stated 
''so long as the rules violate neither divine nor human law' we have no more 
authority ti^'.interfeie than we have to ct)ntrol the domestic discipline ol^i (athcr 
in his I'aniily/;- Perliaps the leading case on this doctrine is a IOh> case hivolving 
a Beiea College edict against students entering certain pubhe' eating liouses, 
where again, the court repeated ihc in 1<)C(} parctin's sVdicmcnl J 

Hut />/ ./aw parcnris has died, to all extent and purposes. First liLalL vou 
and I know that control ol* the domestic discipline of a father in his fAiilylias 
degenerated. Too many pareifts today expe^-t lis, the modern sclioohiul^teffs, to 
administer a caning to llieir olTspririg. Sa..wl\e^e is our example to rippjy/// <|j{vj 
fXircniis'! And with 18 year \ilds having the riglil lo vote, pj^obably ^jfrv*!)* our 
^audience have become eniancipa'icd li)r all intents and purpose's, except perhaps 
*lor llirancial support purposes. So where is;^an^«xaniple tor tlie courts to ajjijilv".' 
The second concept was tliat a higher education was a privilege t)ftered and 
not a right to be expected. A studeiit was inFomied that It was a privilege tor her 
or him to attend a college, and in return for receiving that privilege, he or site ■ 
waived any rights tliat niiglit accrue from being aivndivldual^n .t)Ur socf^-ty. In 
the event the student protested over the loss tif«>certyin perst)nal privfie^e's^ be 
was mtbrmed by t.he court that wliatever liis'Tights niiglit be as an individual, he 
waived thpm in return for tlie privilege of uhtraining an education. A IMIi- ea.se, 
Waugli V Board'. of Trustees of the Unive^J^ of Mississippi, lound the U? s' 
Supreme Court stating: v ' * 

It i-v wry trite to sjy tiKit the riulit to pursirL-yjiappiiu-'is .iriil L->»cK rsc n^its .iiul 
liberty arc subjec t in some dL'jzrcc to the liinitatjo.as of the I.iw .uid the Loiuliuon 
upon which the State of Mississippi otTcrs the eoiMpliHiuint free instriietioi^ in i(s 
^Uiuversily. ihal while a >tiiden t there he renounce atfih.ition w ith a -society which Ilie 
slate considers ininiicalMo di'^ciphne, rind*^ njo prtihibilion iiuhc I4th .•'ftnendnK*!! , * 
This decision applied to a public instituti|?n: the courts were even nu)rc 
pronounced in their application of the privilege doctrine tt) privatellistltu^ons. 

In Anthony v Syracuse University, a F^eral court wy^callej upt)n \o lifvuie 
whether a Syracuse coed could be disiTiissOd because therdid not wgard heVas a 
"typical Syracuse girl." Tlie university, in defens^e t)f its action, pointed S> a 
registration card that in effect- stated attendance was a [^^fvileg^ and lit); a riglit 
and that in orde^^lo saf?^uard scholarslii^^ and a moral at^mosphere. it reserved 
the right to require withdrawai^'orany student at ^ny time for anv reason. The 
. court said ////(T " ^ • , 

.A .>0iident.i^noi required to ejiler the university.^nd ni.lf. in fuei^iirier cniry. 
withdraw withoul reason aV any time. The ii^iu*rsiiy riee<J not accept as a studenl 
one desiring to bflfconie sueh? Il may ^heretore, iimit tlR- etk^t of such aeceplance by 
express agreement . . , When dismissTng a stiRlent. no leason^ioi disniissal need Ik 
>^yive».*4l he univcrsrty i^tusl. however, 'have J reason . Of course, ilie univcrslry 
>nit/ioTitie^ have wide diseretiori in determining wlurf Mtualion does and,\v!iat dt)es 
IVW tall williiiT'ihe classes meffiioned,c^nd the eo^,;ts would Ik sU>w irulecd U\ . 
^ djfltiKtvbing an>' decisioj^Sf the universiiy atillu)rilies in 'this respect . . . ^ 

2peoiIle V Wlieaion College , 40 ^11 !K(>j(IS66). ' , . 

-"^Gyfi V. Berea Volleguil56 ky^3«76. Ij^.l S.\V\ 2(I4 (1913). 
^^^-^Miss. 623, So. 827 *' * 

*^231^ N.Y.S. 435 (ft28) % 
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Ladicii and gcnllemen. lliis is *1il)w it; was in the good old days/* 
In 1954,'came Brown v Board of Hducalion ot Tbpeka, and its tour tavoiMie 
companion cases ili^! presumably ended segregiilion on llie book.s ot law. In 
Brown, the Supreme Court ot the Uniied States^'roje: ' 

TotUiy, cdiKatioh is pcrliaps iho inos! Mnpor{:int >^l"uiKtion cff siaic and local 
govcrnpK'^s . . , Such'iin opporiiinity/whcT^* the siaio lias undcrlakcn^io provide it. 
is J right wiiifli nuisl he made availahlc to aHjfin oqiwi! terms. ■ ' ' 
Suddciiry:' education bchinie a right and was tit) k)i^er a privil<;ge. Suddenly, 
education was faced with ah ou'i-dated concept ot privilege agd wasdcalijig with 
a group of students who had a right to an edui?;i(ion. True, this decision did not 
address; itself to a college education.^ but then came t|ie' feadiiig case t)l E)pi)n v 
.Alabama State Board of Education in i%l and colleges wc^e involved. l)ixt)n . 
dealt with a ^roup of students ?\vho were arrested tor refusing to leave a public 
eating place where they had demanded service but were retilfed. T^K^y ;were 
suinmcuily expelled lyider a college Tule ihat penniticd such action without 
reason other ^han the scholarship or moral atmosphere apprt)acli which was used 
for so niany'T^Srs under the privilegc^oii(?v;pt. The Federal Court said; , ^ . 
Wc do not ro.rd tliis provision to clearly indicaic an 'indent on (lie part of the ' 



the state caj 
the constifu^ 



student to wane notice and a heaflhiz before expulsion 
I lie gtaolmg i)f even a prjvileize upon the ronunciaiion of 
procediUa'Kdiic prtK'ess . . . * * * 

We areXiijrrt'it^nt tiiat. , precedent asjwcll as a most fiindamontal 
principle* siippiiiTt our liolding that * 



and Ilea 



due process- requhljt^es notice 
student at a ia\-siipportod college is expelled tor n'lisconducr^ ' 
What has Dixon done to. us? Well, tlitrie is neither time 
available on this plattbrm ^to^j^ive a consjitutionaNiistory, but 
porti?)n of one section of tlieAlVtli ametidment: 

No State sl^l make or^ eriforee any law which shall abridge thi 
imnuiriities t)f- ciir/.ens of the'linited States; nor shall an\ St.ile deprive 
life. Iilxrrly. or prt>perty witl^tfii due process of law; nor deny to any 
its jurisdiction Ihe equal prott^ian of the l;l^^^s. . <^ 
Dixon has m^de the 14th amendment. particiUarly its due pT 
.protection clauses, applicabje^tp public colleges, and by doiiig M^^Jj^j^V^^d-^ 
the privilege concept that had such good results in keeping tlle cc^y/ts^of^;H^!^*'>^ 
college campus. In addiiioh. the Fourteenth anieiidnieni ^)y. its reference t<^'' 
. privileges or immunities of. citizens* c)f tiie United States. through jlsrdue*^ < 
'process clause, has |pade applicable to states and/^Wlie a'gencies the* Fji*^^^ ; ■ 
amendnieni dealing with freedom of religit)n. freedom of 55peceh and pre,ss/and.^^ 
the right tor people to peaceably assemble, the I; our4ljb.ajne ndinen^ dealing wU^^^^ 
."^Ircedoni from unreasonable se;ircbeji and s^ures,^*at^ the F if I h>iniendnient * " ^- i?^ 
dealing with double jeopardy and due pro(|pss of l^iWiWtht^igh the Fa rst,^ Fourth , ■•^ 




and Fifth aniendinenis were part, ot the Bill . i>f 1<i«bte /nd f'cui^litu ted .^a 
restriction on Congress and the Federal Goverriiiien^^jij- tht;. aveiiife^'^o ^ 
-fourteenth they have becotne riglils and privilega^jj^ci^Sfc"^^ 
Stales, ag!linsl which restrictive state actit)if istprc)hil3it^i^* 

From this, you may ascertain readily Uial thpft^^ awide 
opened for litigative minded;.studen(s 
public institution. And lc?'st those* 
institutions become top v^omplacenl 
insiituiiotis. let me take a moment 

. ^347 U..S. 483. 74 Sup. Ci: 6H6 ' 



^294 r. 2d \sn 




of topias ■ 

iiicult.y' jij^ring clwcos^ai^iSt.ifru 
ti WluVijr.e'^ijlivt)T;ea wim^riyi 
bcl ieve "^t ItiV^ appKccS ' uillyi. to publ ic 



a discijgfrie case ined in Nas}>il^i 




/ 



CoMiity Now Ycffk:yi 197! jKaf involved an expelled student and VM<drii 
Colleg,- The ^i^rr stated: ^ ^. ,^ ^. ^ 

current A 6 n i c\ U\c of 1 ! c s^u n I ia 1 . n cc d for a ca do m'y: jSc d o ni\ a i u st 1 y v » rc 1 1| I .t ■ ■ ; ■ 
watch ugjjtvJj^ 'kc^ri>n t>iusidc infvrtcrcncc in educational h\^Uj^i)ns/Yi^:''\hi: ^ \ 
: pru^lipW])pc*rs<^til ri«ilH is also an essential need t>fdemocrane NocP^y:- . ' " A 

AVe cannot aifrce that rigiit rt" aeadeipie Ireedonv required ilie total preel'ijs|ivn)r 
sfMtai nehts, whether they \k of faculty, siudentv or .atiiicted nienibcrs^iif tiie 



'Hie t'ederal provisit^ns^expressly require that'the olTendm^ actfSiT be state aciioni* . jc ■ 



The law is plain tiiat while state ac^io'n^lsjdie subjeci ot" equal»oU'cti^>n and 4wt- 
, ■ process constitutitHial limitations, the s title it ^u^>ll need not he the direl^'nioVingVorec. ^ 
The olTeiuling action may be taken by a '^jStivaU'**- i)riiani/.ation. ;jnd tic^l not be ' 'W'-^ ' ' " 
taktMyb>jthjJ^ate directly or. by its elcv led or appoi^ ■ ^ , 

, J^oc>T>^adniini.stratit)ii has'bect>me st> eoniplex'ihai privatpugani/ / f- . 

. a .px)siiion ol^ pt^rlofming tiovernmenial functions and in tl^ dfschariie of ?ffch'"'-' ■■. 

liihcMion may Ix^Tsubject lo the constitutituial reqifirements of tisine fair and equ il' 
. proetdurcs. , * ^ » - ^ • 

.,Tbe Conn then went, on to point ouu Hofstra had^^i^nwtwieteif facilities 
.under the New York State Porniitory and that over^%>] .5QO.OO0^)f it^s- • 
S6 1.000,000 book value assets, is supplied by the State Dcfrpil^tor/VKmhcwity In ' 
ad<{ition, .over S KOOO-.OOb uf the Hofstra $25,000,000 operating budget^ccLes « 
tfotii gc)veriln)cntal grants: over the past 5 years! it rcceivecj^uvc^ ?3.aqQ.oOam 
di/eet,ledera!. eonstriicl ion giants; it received a federal dou>rtK)r/of^ 2Mcrcs or . 
,Jan4; it pay<; nJ real eslat.c taxes on its edueatlon-use propcrtie.s: arid^tlffit ' v 
■S*Y''0O,0G0 i>f lis assets had come from private gilts. \vlTOh 'v^erc^^'largelv* * 
•K]cili!at<>d.by inc^)me:tax deductions." Other quotes from the cornVs decisi(# ' 
■iaclude: / ' ^ ^ - 'V*^ - « ^ % 

/ . St^j^e.-participation jil Hofstra must be a State presence whert'coi1?idcrini: due. ^ 

. . proeesN ^atia^cgM/ pro feet i for nonacademic disciplining ot" st^dcots'* Pl;unlyi - ^ J 
* Hofstra; e\i.s^;;ij;' la riiely a *;overnniental nianifestati<>n. ■ t ^ ^ f»\ ' • - ^' 

'^'^ 't' • S ^» ' ^ 'i'r^" . . 1 1 o f t r a s t ud e n t s in u s t r e ee i V e eq u a 1 * p'( o t c e t io n \ 1 1' * tli e ' ' 
la vvs . , . . A 1 1 emhiYi ce a t a t a \ -s u p po r I e d Ein i v e r si t y i s a r igli i s u bje et t-o e o ri ^ t .iiiijw* 
ivo'tOctKvn and -nt)! an unpr(>t.ecied privilege. ^ ^ ■ , ■ '^a 



,-,x,.w-t,,v.i, in.F^ jii iMij^iuiyeteu privilege.'-' . ^ 

, . , Ni)w thr<i , case, was, decided In a state cMurl. It is not the'Fetfcrai Wourts 
speaking;' but at !{;ast:in S/cw York/privilege as a concept for private institotiuns - 
may bo oa Its :way to^a . sad. demise. . . , V * 4^ ♦ 

Ayjtli miocc) parentis and the privilege.concept departiiig from c)fjr,niids^- '^.m 
are |cH with the thifd concept ol'Womnmnity of scholars that are^.selfsgoveBgc. 
bccau.sc ot ll)cir expertise. AiiJ|lhisWrcontinue to be a deterrent (o uxifettcfed. 
♦iiiVasion or the campus byithe courts, if we will and are ablp' lo firovidO«t^' ^ 
reasonable constitutional guarantees of the individuals* riglits. This m^ans Lhiffin 
dealing with faculty and students we will be required to be carcfuLih our 
contractual arrangements, afford everyone equal -ireatment. and pr()vid(35rtif <lije ^ IB 
process of law when .Hring, suspending or cxpelll^js someone. 1^ \ . 

It is intercKting to u6tc in the cases where tli^urts decidrsomcone has nrfrf* ; - 1 
been afforded due process and the courI takes tlie' time to explain the essentia*!^-* 
ol due process, they do not demand the formal courtroom type ofduc process.' ' 
It would appear that the following essentials ol due proc/ss are sufficient when 
applying sanctions to an offending party in a caitipus triaK ""^^ ' 




^Ryan V Hofstra Univ,.- 324 N.Y.S. 2d 964 v - " ' 



' ?:^.21 Avoijdange of vaguene^^nof rules and harsh ounishment for violators. . . 

!" ?€/'3: procedures: ^ " J***- 

> i^^A ecu sed may be repi^cn ted by counsel of his choice. 

J:? ; .bi Adequate summatipn of testimony of.witnesses. , . 
v' xi ^ P'^ntiit accused to testify. - \ 

V " !d 4/ Permit 

%** \$ e.*^ If witness against me accused testifies; the.right to cross-e.xamine'should 
^ be 'given.' 

■■ \/ f-' Accused have, the'opportunity to pr.esqnt final statement, of his defense. 

g-:, !n all siich triafelhefe is no need to testify under. Oath, and no need to 
" * ■.. apply technic atfiitcs of evidence. ; 
V* ^i^.Tiie committee hea'Hng the* charge should^give careful attention to the 

^^vjdence, adtj make a fair finding. JK^y^ ^ . ^ . - 
1^ '^.../ A right fo appeal to a higher source ^^^iprpbably the President shpuM be 
f \ \ '''provided, ♦ 
^/ ^ 5? . ,^FQllowing these suggestions will not ^Ive all of our le^al problems but will 
yv^^ g^^ way, in convincing the courts that we can 'afid do providcdue process. 
* Another vexing problem that has reached the cpui-ts in a 4iumber of cases is 
I'' ; /the student's right to credits and degrees. And her^^it must be adniitted/the 
' • courts continue, almost unanimously, in recognizing the-' expertise of «the 
J .community of{^hol^rs andf^are not prpne to order a degree granted or a 
student's grade changed. If we continue to be circumspect in our academic 
/ / reviews, it appears we are reasonably safe'f<om invasion on this front. 
; I do wish there was more tinie to present other interesting^cets of the law 

as it applies to colleges and to'deans. Particularly important a^m^ present time, 
» is the right to charge out-of-state residents more than the statfe rjydent'srfee. It 
involves equal protection, of the lav/, and poses some interesting|ffoblems. If an 
out-of-state resident moves to your state, so the argument goes, and if he is 
entitled-to havC his garbage collected by the city-operated collection service, and 
if he is entitled to 'welfare from his new state, why is he not also entitled to 
partake of the fruits of a free college education? If these arguments persisi and 
obtain, we arxi ^all in .for some extremely difficult sessions with the 
4 ^ appropriations committees of our legislatures. ^ 
In conclusion, let me suggest to you several texts that might be of assistance 
in understanding some ^f the college involvements. with the law. I can suggest 
College Law by I. E. Blackwell* Tlte Colleges and the Courts by M. M.' Chambers 
(he ms written several other excellent books on the same subject). The Courts 
and higher Equation by John S. Brubacher, and College and University Law by 
Alexander and Solomon. And lastly, tet me suggest you see to it that yOur legal 
counsel becomes a member of the National Association of Collegq and 
University Al|orneys. Its meetings and its publications are professional in 
character and worthy^ of support, as ar.e those of other disciplines with which 
you might be more familiar. ^ * 



Summary 



' Donald J.White 

. * ■ * Vassar's Vice President James Ritterskamp deftly fielded a rich variety of 



i0 



questions, but with thi^eneral caveat that "you reaKy must get to, know your 
university legal counsel'^for best resuhs/ liUlie ^^''^'^^^ 'i*-' i'l^ 

would be unwise to ehniinate iVom an existing college code the riglit not 1o 
testify on grounds of possible self-incrimination, because such a move migiit 
invite the courts to'take jurisdiction on due process grounds. '^double jeopardy" 
from two jurisdictions isUiot a worry forprivat^ institutions but is tori[!H|blic 
ones; a private ihstitutiorr may probably T>c^wh]li in its riglits in plimihMBig a 
provision entitling an accused to have a lawyer represent the accusAl at Itt|rings. 
but such elimination might be unwise because it might damage the credroifity of 
the campus disciplinary system. ^/a/ (he acadcfuic dccisiofis area, Dr, Ritterskamp t 
noted that in the .few cases where the courts had forced the awarding of a 
degree. ''The institutions asked for' it!" He stressed keeping ihe at^Qemic and^, 
disciplinary sanctions absolutely separate and emphasized reserving in the college 
catalog the college's rigjit to make decisions invi^lving judgment and expertise: he 
agreed that incr-eased liberality oui of a desire to be fair to the student is, a 
problem, a^d suggested care fii^avo id a nee of "leading •>n" that might create the 
feeling of a right in turn' siiCject to a due process claim: he indicated that a 
student who refuses to be/ part of research in his major, involving human 
subjects, does not place hinTS<If in j'eopaFdyrsIn the rcsidcfick no fi -residence 
area, he p'ointed out that the nuhter of ditVprentiated state policy on admissions 
had not yet beeh litigated; higiier non-resident tuition facc*s testing where the 
right to vote is granted. On liability, he recommended that institutions purchase 
liability insurance in a policy covering both the administrators and the 
institution. * < 

1/ • • 




NEW ELEMENTS IN GRADUATE ADMISSIONS 

o 



Moderator: Stirling L. Huntley, California Institute of Technology^ — 
Panelists: Andrew J, Heiin, University df Minnesota ^ ► ' 
Jhou\ R\\ue,Stsuiford University 
Cliff Sjogren, University of Michigan 
Recorder; David L.. Jacobaon, University of California, Davis o. 



Stirling'L. Huntley 



Welconie to the workshop session on No\V 'Elements in Graduate " 
Admissions. Perhaps the program should be eptitled New Aspects of Old 
Elements in Graduate Admissions, since we will be dealing with problems in 
/gjiftduate.udmissions which liavt^been with ps for/some time. As each year,passes, 
. hopefully, we gain some new insight into how \ji'e may best meet, the challenges 
and opportunities presented to us as individuals responsible for recruitment and 
admission of new graduate students. It is in this. spirit that we have organized 
this workshop which we hope you will find both interesting and worthwhile,' 

We have chosen three areas of continuing concern to thgse in graduate 
admissions recognizing that each of the three could well be the subject by itself . 
of a two day conference. Jt 'is hoped that our discussion this niornihg, however, 
will lead to questions from the floor and to further informal discussion as the 
annual meeting continues. The three speakers will deal with the pfoblems 
respectively of graduate admissions otTice organization, recruitment and 
admission of minority applicants and women, and current problems of foreign 
student admission. 

The panel represents a considerable degree, pf expertise in the areas with 
whiuh w.e are concerned. Mr. Hein is an experienc<id admissions officer who has 
worked closely with ETS in studies of admissions office organization both large 
and smaJt. Mr. Rhue has been involved in his own research in the sociology of 
educatiorft but is at the same time a working admissions man with day to day 
responsibilities in the area of minority recruitment. Mr. Sjogren isonet^f the 
acknowledgiil national leaders in foreign student admissions and comes to New 
Orleans on y stopover between visits to British Honduras and to the Dominican 
Republicr If is a pleasure to work with such a distinguished panel ajid I believe 
that we shooj^ start the presentations without further introduction. 

Andrew J. Hdn 

In time of financial crisis in5^;(Jucation in genera^ and graduattoeducation 
in particular, decTsions about the admissions functTon, which h?ii; a' strong 
relationship to quality grjidljate education, /take on a new dimension of 
importance. Now m,ore thin ever, we cannot afford to make mistakes! ^ 
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.;^TIic* validity and icliifbilily of ihc iradiliDiiat admissions (iriicna ( on w|ucli 
. tl^^" sccnis lo be si)nK\ general iiyrcLMiioni) need serious examination (or 
reexaniinaiion) as the tenc^ency tiTFUifterentialed grading gr^ws more unpopular 
in a context long eli^nacteij/.ed by inl^ated gra*ding. even when a full range of 
possible 'j^^iades has beeii^^ available 1% use. Thc^quahty ccMHrol laetor in 
admission^ also bvars cijh'sidcraticMi as] placemenf conif^eiiiion grows moie ^ 
intense (whether we have an oversup|m' may be questionable, but potentjal" 
•'students may respond as if it is a fact) uiid as social v;iluCs change and an 
.advanced degree no longer cariies the prestige it once d"id. If we *v;tiit tog^o.w^)! 
hold enrollment ^iteady. thif tendency^ to admi't less qualified aj3plicants, than ijf " 
•the past, will be^ a real tenmtation. Thihk. lor just :S minute, about what tliis^ • 
means in conjunction with iiitlated grading, greater r(?liance on m'(//7,v (course 
woik) in advanced degree pro|jranis. particukirly^t the.mastef's degree level! If $ 
peei^ teaching is TC<:i\_A)}^^y:^. we do play an imririM tant role ni this matter of 
quality cJucatfon abt^fiM^icli/ve have heard so nulch. ' v 

"I do not propose to describe ifiodejs for admis/io.ns organi/ations, but laVher 
to identity functions which ! consider crtlical in tit aX^a c^i graduaie admissions. 
This approadi is not intentfed as a dodge but ilither as a' recognition of the 
diversity of c)<;^anj/.ational schemes into which th' admissions function must fit. 
Nor^do 1 mean only the orgaufc(ationaI scheme of a graduate school or a graduate 
>^ division but instead the plj^ce tliat this unit occupies within, the cwerall 
\iiistitutioniil iMgani/.ation (Graduate Admissions and I'cilowship Selection 
^flicics and Procedures, l^^V )• Despite the organizational diVersity. we all 
age. in -admitting and. hence. thc 3uiic] ;^nal view* seems^ most appropriate. 
SVhat follows are my \{\\:iS<i,jt^^(rT{p^ facets of the gradu/ite admissions 
procfsj^lhat nuis^ be handled somewheie and. lest ! sytni to gl/ssover it in the 
presenfation. there is an underlying assumption of ttic^lty iiyVolvemcnt in tlie , 
decisioTw-makrng process. ^ ^^"-^J 

Pleaaing my list is the need, jor ^//r^adniissions polk:y with a clohf„sta(emeiit 
ot criter/a to be employed in decision-making. The responsibility here rests witli 
Lh(>s4tU]Xluale dean., The criteria should be relevant and. insofar as our present 
state of knowledgc(permit.s, ihey should be valid and reliable (more Jp, this later 
in the description of another function 1 have identified). 

The second facet might most'; appropriately bo called a corollary of the first 
namely, a policy statement articulating the safeguards to be employed to 
insure that the selection criteria identified are applied equitably. 

Resources must be available for the review of forejgn applications and the 
peculiar problems wli/ch they pose with respect to do^ee equivalence; unusual^ ' 
grading systems.^qtialiw* of institut ion. etc. . 

From receipt of Initial inquiry;;to the reporting Of the^^'al decision. 
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well-pJanned md efficient s^tem ol' notification is^ethically demanded. For 
planning piirn(ise^i, applicants Tieed to know what i^ happening or w!iy something 
is not happcjifing. or when they can expect it to happen. 

The/J;r<l area 1 wcniifi likj: ^to identify is one whose iniporlynce has 
Jiiushrt^ied in the last 24 months. 1 1 ^as important before, but we were never 
held so accountable until our present financial cnsisi^f refcT to the record system 
with easy retrieval to supply factual data for r;?portiiig, for ft?search. and for 
updating procedures. As aware of the financial pinch as anyone, 1 firmly believe 
that wc cannot afford to remain inactive in this area. Referiing to the 1970 
Graduate Recorci Examinations Board' -^itudy (Graduate Admissions 'and 
Fellowship Selection Policies and Procedures, lOVl), the data lor which were 



gathered in the tall of ii socnis saTc lev assume ll^^^ y^^ vast majority of 

graduate scIuh>Is arc in li^oublo in this area. In my own o.vportcncc the Tighter iho 
financial stjuec/.c, the nu^re we are culled on lo deseribi* aiJl justify (with iiard 
dala),"whal we: are' doing. Admissions i^n general, but ihiyaspeci in particular, 
eannoi go unsupported.. Indeed. Miew |i;fioney or reassigniiKMil of current di^llars 
, ma\ he^neeess^iry. UnJ^s we niai:e the' i.nvesimcn^rKowel'er, 1 see us iif serious 
trouble, and I do noV^ mean 2C)jA'^ 30 years tronijiunv^H^itultt^^^ .faeilities?will 
dictate the means, but wheiheHhe methods usJd biTquill pen and high si*?^qror 
tiie most so|^i|iistieatcd data processing equipme/nt modern leciinology phices at 
our disposal, the data will be ea[l^ed lor! 

What kind of data anil talking about? N()t jusf a gox>d looking transcript 
wo aheady have that! 1 iam talking aboutxdvniand as measured by inquiry, but 
broken down by program,. Program co^ for the various degre^e fields at the 
inas^^r s and doctoral level. DerMsion d;r1a: Admit : Reject (by tield); Admit 
show: Adjnit ^♦/No show. Rej3;4H^ why.^ Scholastic deficiency'.^ Lack of 
adetjiiate faciliti(?1>'.M t niakesj^^Keniciid^iis difte .. * 

Wisely or u'liwisi^y^. fundjy^ "'tor highe/:-education has relied jilmobi , 
exclusively* on body cmuit. Un^ol Invent may decline and,, yet. apar|..from 
intlation. more dollar^^ may bcfnceded. Will we be i|||!le t/> jirstify them^? 1 am 
}>eiiring abtiiut thcT need lor t^iJy ''ii*^0v4Uv<: programs, programs to retread (even 
old Ph.D.'s). and to me it sou nd-'^cA: pensive. [ 'J , V, 

J '< 1 have onl>;;" spokfjw of tnncikins and not of' persons or job slyts. and by 
design. Wljere '"^fjt' is doiie is probably not important but tHat it be dor\^ is critical. 
•Perhaps both graduate and undergraduate auniissions >;hould be under the 
lurisdiction of a single adnifissions officer. Perhaps. tj|eign applications should be 
Tstlu-' business of a foreign student adviser or iiUmiational student offfcer. A 
//lentral data processnig unit should possibly 'Ij^yC the record sjesponsibility. All 
tiiis may be-^rue. BUT the graduate dean A/^ST establish tlie policy and have 
input in the establishment dI priorities for tlie graduate admissions function it it 
will ever work efficiently. The dean, or more Jikcly ;yi assoifiate or assistant 
dean, will specialize in this aspect i>f the .giadutTtt^ e^iierprise. but only the dean 
can establisn and support the liigh;^')ric.»^ity that the admissions function requires. 
^ Tile job canni^t be 'assigned to a loser! Support, to assure continuity, is a sjnc qua 
hon. , , 

This brmgiinie to an eAplicil statertieni of tljj^^ own bias. A central (office 
ct)ie niav>(rtlie nipst ctTicient wliV of insuring that policy is made, reviewed iU^t^wx 
tipdatedyf and carrPed out equiia,[)iy, Alaiiy of ^thcrkinctions described demandyn 
degree of expertise which caimol be attorded at the level of a deparlnient^u 
graduate prograni. The continuity jA'hich I believe^'is impiulant^as not. in my 
exp-cw^nce. been, built in the highly decentciili/ed systLMn. At the5|rogram level. 
, admissions activity is tjjiiite often, if not generally. additituial di^'. 

Graduate admissions requires tull-time involvenynt it we are |to keep pace 
with ri?levant research as a basis for change. Interest i(]usl Iranscend tlit^prograiTi 
and.'W the case o( the multicampils institution, even w^*^^'>hy. ^ 

1 ^ Thom Rhue 

The controversy ov^m the admission of wimieii and minority students 
emerges trom two long-standing traditions in Americ:j sexisnT and racisan. Mo^t 
educators became familiar with aiid lirsi grappled with-tlie .issues of mincvn'ty 



• admissions^ during tlic late 60\s. The issiw of admitting women is ;i nionriecent 
concern. Before looking at the admissions picture ;is it relates to graduate 
education. ,t is useful to briefly review/.llie several concerns Which. lead to a 
re-examination ji admi.ssion policy. Let'me say from the beginning' tliat the' 
graduate entt-pptlTse can carry on the ^^^h it feels is important, train future 
protes.sors tojc colleges and ujiivcrsiti^%|),c same kind ol' record of .successes 
and failures it has estabii.shed in thMi$&a^d continue to'attr;rct the student 
group It IS most accustomed to ^Wles. witii m, revitw 'or change in 
current pohc^V. Even k^ay. when the majority of graduate ^insions are asked 
about efforts to ext^id opportunities for advanced educalioii to minoritv anU' 
• women studcHls, it is not uncommon to read ct'sponses that every applicant is* 
treated equally, or, now and then, that 'the graduate school isiiot.the place lot 
social welfare programs^ This group prefers 'to see [he graduate enterprise- as a 
neutral agent of kiiowledge'which allegedly benefits all of society 

There- IS another group .wh(j looked at the same graduate .situatRin and 
, concludecnonlvlliiiig like the folWwing: , 

rl ""''"'^^V'"" ■'^^'c-iety. but there are fewe* than 100 

which directly bc^nefijs their convnunities. There are only 4000 Black lawyers •, 
handful' of Indian professionals of aRyivpe apd too few doctors, for anvb(Wlt 
may be- sensible to take aiuitheir look a\4,u*clTorts since there is good 'reason' to 
■■nHC .'"o ' P^"'""^'*"^' ii'-'^'ds m native AmericaiC Black, Chicano 

and Puerto Rican communities. - , 

With varying degrees of enthusiasm and institutional commitmem and 
money, thefc school.s began programs of .minority student recruitment and 
V suppej« aimFd at providingithe professors and researchers of color needed if fT,i 
no ot/Ter reason^o change the complexion of their own faculties 

iWore recciiTfy, soAe of this spirit and commitment have influenced policies 
with respect to wom^fi. , . '. ' 

The two groups have some' similarities an\d some sigjiificant differences Let 
.lis look at women lirs^ While American society as a whole does not expe-ct.its 
women to amount, to mUch, judging from the occupational op.orlmiiiies it 
ottered them, it wem to g^eat pains in .some areas-to insua^tha^ey were 
nevertheless well educated. The Radcliftes, Vassars and Welle-slcTr^ffest to that • 
But for reasons which Nvomen are now loudly exposing as partial truths and full 
^myitis, graduate schools accepted fhem in painfiilly few numbers, and the 
undergraduate enterprise socialized theifi for non-professional' roles 

My Black brothers and sisters, and other cousifis.of color, face different 
problems with rbspect to ectucation. Wh6n professional services are needed by 5 n ' 
Anglo woman in our society, there is someone in tho white community who has 
the responsibility . for her welfare. Even thougii she .may not have received 
grafluate^traimng,'her husband or family friends may l>avtf: This is not the case' 
with minority and, oppressed communities. Because^ we have been denied- 
advanced- training and education, we are still dependcfU on youfor services we 
could provide for ourselves given the chance. This obsei^at ion simply suggests 
that the demands for minority and female graduatejaining come from difll-rent 
community needs arid expectations. ; . / 

- Graduate admission proctdureslare. at best, somewhat ra'li(/al The 
standard procedure is to screen-undqigraduate applicants by,grade poiij average* 
tliat is, il the undergraduate institution"^ does n«t utilize too rhaiiJ pasi^fali 
grade.s; by the GRE, that is, if the ^applicant is not minority, i/iw^h case we- 




know "they don't tost well on these ex/Gns ; by. the letter.ot re^ii 
that is, il* it conies froni»a faculty member who has some reputation beyond his 
home instiiutitin or if it is not from a member of the Black.Studies Deparlnienl 
because we know ''they never say any thing negative about their students \ or by 
the prestige \)f tbe undergraduate institution, except if (Ikvfvt'udent was poor ^and 
attended a less ptestigiouV public institution or.decided to. attend a black college 
ni his area. ' ' \ ' ' ^ . ^ T * 

From this process with iis Haws, the extremejy are not too difficult to ^ 
identify . The rcaJly strt^ng si^ident is eas> to spo^nd shows a strong probability 
of success in graduate school. The: really weak slimMit is. equally.-ea,sA' to spot and / 
equally easy to predict academicaU>^;;|hat is, unle:5s he happened to come from a 
.family of eight bro.tlicrs and sister«vfwTiere full-lime work was expected of him to 
•"help support the family while also Enrolled fultftinie iit college. In* this case we 
do ,not know \^\vM his success -might hav/e^ been. SoinlMimes letters of 
recommendation help, more often they do nfr(7 * 

The problenx of predicting s^icceSs iso most difficult with the middle 
achievers, those applicants with 2.7 to 3.1 CPA's, .those with (he low 500's or 
Iligli 400's on the GRE's. But you should remember that for many qunority 
students, simply ~tpie' acquisition of a Bachelor's Degree represejits overcoming a 
setioUs humber of ubstacle^ :rnd h in itself a dece^Tt' test of motivation. - ' 

, We arc faced with some reaf admission;tfproblems. Among them' is the white 
^titution's commitment to recog'nizTrtHy^ need and attempting lo'genuinefy 
fspond. In the casv of womeil^^ this"liieans identifying and admitting Qualified ' 
fen^le applicanfs by at least tW*sainc rati^) of acceptances as that of me if In ihis , ' ' 
respect, IlM rne relatle sonie tfhSfanft)rd's experience. It may: iiTt^cest you to 
know that a recent study of S+a^ford's undergradiLiite;women showed, among 
other tjmigs, thjy the distribution of occupational goals p^i^allefs quite 'closely 
the distrifewtion of occupational goals sought by t he-male undergraduates^. The 
schools of medicine and engineoring are -actively- seel^ing ofemale appjicants 
thrxnigh brochn'res and public announcements. While "admission of women for ' 
graduate and' professional schools; as* ti whole, equals the ratiOj{.)f male applicants^ 
to acceptances, the women's ratio is sorfiewhal luglier in the humanrties, ^sciences 
and medicine, * * ' - / 

The national graduate enrollment, accordirfgv lp^ statistics pj^JvidecJ by the • 
National Ci^uicr for Educational ,Stalisircs, ^i's. roughly 1.0*^)j,000 students, 
represented by 637,000 men t!r 6!^^? and 377,()06 vyomen, rouglily 39%. That " ' 
same national group pre'dicts that the end of tjie decade will see 1 .4*^)*^),00Q 
graduate students, an increase ot^almosf 5(X7r witU a ratio of men to wcnnen a( 
57% foF.mQn and 439^ for women. While-I know that several deans jiave made ' - 
the affirmative action- piiilosophy known to their departments. I lynow of no 
actjve*recruitmen^^^brt^ for wwmen stiiden^ts othej^than jeallets. Tlre'primary , 
thrust should be ar^^dihal change about the role and competencies of women 
and. of course, as -the Svomen pointed out in .^^iesterday's panel, equal tr(\alment 
once insi^Je the system. /^^' . ' 

The, above statistics can be misleaAig. however. They mask the fact, for ' 
example, that of the 3^>%- wofnen there is a heavy concentration in one-year ^ifrv.' 
master's^programs, teacher education-programs and part-time enrollment. Male^ .c^i. 
continue to dominate Ph.D. and professional programs. , ' ^ * 

'In the cas6 of admissions of minority students, there arc additional problems 'J 
of identification, recruitment, financial support, attitmijp change on the part of 
applidants and faculties, improved undergraduate opportunities, understanding ^ / 



slandiirdi/cA tests, irusl* and conimilnicnt. While rtnigh v.>iinKiics place all 
niinoiily undergraduate efuollmein^ajound the 10';? mark, graduate tMuolliiienl 
may be around or 4';;. We will discuss the prohleiiis related lo increased 
minority enrollment during the qucsliou period. Bui tl-rsl. you iiKiy" be inierested 
in some Undings of. a ?ecem survey of COS schools wilii respect to minority 
programs ai the gr^i'duate level. I am jiidebted to Mr,* Bruce Mumilton of LTS tor 
the data and ap*prcciaie his carpful reporting and analysis. 

The responses ca'nie Troiii 196 usable questionnaires and 64.97r of CGS 
institutions on programs lor disadvantaged, niinorily graduate stodcnts. We ifiii .t 
cautiously view the results as only aMuoad indication ot the direction grajJuate 
schools are taking, since several institutions witirnuiiority programs found the 
nature of the questionnaire inapp^oprialely d.esigned po tap (heir efftMls. General'^ 
responses lo key qucstions'arc^as tbljmvs; V » ^: 

^ * ^ * ' - no -.no avsponsc 

, * ^; N N - 

arui LHliiiation of studi-iils' *• 79 ' 40.5 |07 54.9 9 4.f) 




Is a special ctlort iiiaLk* !() rcLTult niM 
graduate sUjUlmiis ai iIk- graduaic si'IiddI 

- ' • |j'i5 5VS ' S3 -'42.0 

Pol's iIk* iir.iduaic scluuil i^ivLvspcLial * . ' ^ ' 

' atlcnuon 10 in/d gradualo Hluu'tl appli- ^ ^' . ' 

canons ill tliL* admissions procedures'* S3 42. h 9^} »^5(l.H* T"^^ (•> 1 

Do (^nc or more dcparlnicnts uivc such * 

special all.cMl'ion ui adniissunis p'roceiliires'.*, 1 |4 5S.»5 , 61 * 20 10. ^ 

Are I here special eft or is. programs, 01 . 

arran^cnienis direcieJ toward ihe needs • • • ' 

<it" enrolled ni/d iiraduate siudciits.* s4 43.1 ]A\}'* 52. S S 4.1 

.Are \ ou devclopiiiL: or have yon deveti>ped ... 
an .ic.idemie program desmncil lo rellect > ^ 

t he needs antl inleresis o\' iIk- m/d iiradualc' . ^ ■ 

siiidenis on > our caiiipu^ . 43 22,1 137 . 7o.3 15 7.7 



7. .Are there special t nnils .diocated soIeK' 

li^r linancial aid lo m/d siudents' 70 35.9 115 * 59,0 |() 

H. Has any aMeriipt been made to cvaluale , 
or assess the success ot' your ^mduate 

nvd student efioris? (,9 35.4. 113 57.<J \} 



5.1 



0.7 



One dean seems to have sumiiiari/cd the i.^suc from an inntituiional point ,of 
view quite accurately : 

■'Hic major strenuth ot the program is the eonnintment ot the AcaJeinic V^ice 
Prcsidenl and the Dean of tjie Gr.iduale School tivcontinued tntcn sifted rcVruitrneiit 
of nnnority students as eveniplified. byMheir Uvel^ijed willingness to reward or to 
. punish, to. put the matter bluntly .. departirtents which do not tnakedeeetit efforts in 
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■ tliat direction . . . VUc mS\or weakness is tlic rcluctuntv oftaculty to- admit gruduattr 
students ot" less tliati the very highest acadcmie ability . . . Tlie erui. of tlie matter is 
thv/pWylliiigness ot" tho!>e responsible tor the impIemcTitation ot' atTitmalue aeiion 
pntgran^s lo eafty tliem thronuh by whatever .-power tliey possess.^ Hic personal 
• eonsequenees lire not pleaj^inti-it is niipossible lo satisfy cttlier side; on tlie onc'liaiid, " 
you ar<; aeeused of desiri)ymg quality and standards. a*nd, on the otlier, you are 
.^eeuscd of Ixring insineere. eKU Nevertheless, tjiera are no third or fourth jla-rtiatives: 
cilht^r the universities will igeri^ase minority t^nroihnent in their way. or. it wiU Ik 
done to them and in ways scareely ip their liking.** 

■ • . • . • ■ ' ■ 

• • * 

* . . ' ^ ^ , . Cliff Sjogren 

, • • • '\ ' 

Increasingly, students froni^abroad are xcekrng educational cxpcricncesjh U.' 
S- graduate level programs. As'uvcrscaii postseconc^ary educational opportunities 
expand. 'particularly : ill third work! countries, the llciiiaiTtls of foreign students^ 
far sp(^c[alii»ed graduate si^hool training in tha United States increased. Open 
^Doors, ./i^7/ reports tliatMherc arc *inore tha^i 65.000 foreign students 
matriculated in U. S. graduate and professiojial schools, although il is likely that 
at ka^'t, twice that number are actually enrolled. U. S. graduate school 
administrators iiuist view intcrnation;iJ student enrolliin?nts as importa^u torccs 
on their c^iiipuses. ' ' - 

This presentation is divided into two parts. First. I will share with you some 
observations iM^out the current ntatus ot. foreign student admissions in U. S. 
^graduate Jsciiools. These observations are derived p^-iniarily frcuii the results of a 
survey conducted by the Field Sei-vice Program of the National Assoc tat ion for 
Foreign Student AlTairs-fN AFSA). A NAFSA Task Force on Cruciaflssucs was 
created to examine departijaenlal'policies.on foreign students at twelve .selected 
graduate schools.- Following this brief review of existing conditions and 
practices.' I shall discuss a limited number of critical characteristics, that are often 
associated with the processes of for'eign student admissions, 

The fallowing statements summarize some of the cmcial issues that should 
be considered as institutions develop rationales for continued foreign student 
admissions: * . 

I . Most universities believe, that they haye demonstrated their commitpient to 

international educational ' exchange ;even though institutional policy or 

position statements on foreign student admiss,ions are rare. The current * 

emphasis on accountability , may lead to a more- l*ritical analysis of tlie 

reasons for foreign student enrollments. . ^ 

2. Most universities are willing to make special concessions*to entering^forcign 

'students by reducing course loads for language or cultural adjustment* 

reasons. 



^ Annual Report of tlie liisfituto of international Kdueation..O/HvJ Doors. 1972. (New York 
City: IIL. 1972). ' 

~ National Assoc iJvji>/ tor l orcij;n Student Alttiirs field Service PrograTn.,Roport of the 
Ta.sk f'orce on C*ruc-ial Issues. An tnquiry into Deparr mental Policies and Practices In 
Relation^ to the Graduate L'dttcation of Foreign Students. (Wa.shington, D.C.. NAI SA 
Central bffiee. 1972), pp3-l 7. 
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' 3. The academic performance of a foreign student is gener^ally evaluated by the , 
sairie academic, criteria that are used for*a domestic student. 

4. foreign students generally- perfomi academically as\\vell as domestic 
students and receive their degrees in the same length of tiiVie. 

5. Institutional writljjn and unwritten policies usually have' little effect on 
foreign student admissions to graduate school. The prirriar>' influence on 
the decision is the availability of places in the department. > " 

.6, Admissions decisions are normallysmade by, department hea^swith graduate 
schoo] administrators "providing credential evaluation scVvices, Englisli 
. . • languayp proficiency screening, etc. ' ' - ^ ' 

7. Depart jhepts in the Tisk Force survey reported foreign studet^t enrollments 
ranging'from 2% to 49% of their total enrollment. * . \ 

--^8, Admissions decisions are based .on acadeiiiic and space availability factors 
^ with li.i 'tie attention given tp political or' geographical factors. An exception 
to thisi generalization is the practice of admitting nriost 'gove\nmcnt and 
agenc;yjisponsofed students. . , , j'" \ 

' 9. In ordtr of importance, the' criteria listed below are generally cohsidcred in 

the admissiojps decision: / r ' 

a. ^A,|ademic perforfliance as measured by grades and marks on transcripts," 
- * b. '^^Tl'pe and quahty of previpus educational systcm. 
c. "i^pe and quality of previous institution. \ , ' 
'd. ly^aminationsJ^GRE, ATGSB, Miller Analogies, etc.) 

e. . TProiiiciency in^English. ' • \ . 

f. ^Letters of RecommtHidation. x . \ 
^' ^ ^ (Thisjank does not take into account the important inHuence^ of ^ \ 

' , sponsorship or other'financial considerations,) \ 

10. Preliminary screening by outside agencies, including government, doeJ^ not 
guarantee that sponsored students are acadcmic\illy qualified for graduate 
study. ' - > ' \ 

There are several unique characteristics of the foreign student admissions 
process, some of which require a special sensitivity on the part; of the. graduate 
school jdmissions ^officer. Three of these characteristics - are now briefly ' 
described: ' • * 7^ 

'A. V Submission of Credentials *\ - - ^ 

f* ' !*0i3ce the candidate has decided to apply for admission, he must arrange 
,\for the submission of his crede'ntials. Tbe traditional U. S. procedure of\ 
. . requiring a complete dossier on an appHcant before the decision is madc\ 
oftentimes causes a great hardsliip' for the foreign student, While you 
need the complete file to admit a student, you m;iy be in a safe position- 
. tQ reject a studenj on the basics of a partial ftle. A common complaint 

heard among foreign students relates to this matter. A young Philippino, 
for example, rriay apply and be routinely asked to submit scores from 
the'Graduate Record Exam (ORE) anfi the Test of English as a Foreign .. 
• Language (TOEFL). At great-- expense (when one considers the 
dollar/pe^o exchange rate and the travel costs) the candidate fulfills the 
request only to learn that his grades were unsatisfactory^ or, that' the 
department ''does not admit foreign students atihe PhD level!" While 
these te/St results may' be used to apply ^to^another institution, it may be 
too latp to do so, or the other institution may require different tests, 
. i Locally administered English languag e tests s uch as the American 
University Language upnter Test (|i%yLt'J Ukc American Language 
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Iiisiiiute ol Georgetown University (ALIGU) niiglil be utilized as ■ 
English language screening devices. We should be sensitive to llieso. 
conditions whcft corresponding with , students from otiier parts of tlie 
world. Universities sh.ould utih/.e a prcliniiiiarV application syst-ehi lor 
. foreign student ac^m lesions. " , . . _ 

Standardized Examinations ' 

Another concern to be dealt wirli is the mallei .ol" standardized tests. 
Personally. ! accept the positiofi that reliable examinations such as the 
Miller Analogies. ATGSB. and the GRC have a significant role in the 
adniij4ipiis process. Further, there does not seeni to ,bv? a rebcUion 
. against U. S. tests among foreign students. There is. however, concern * 
over the way' admissions officers interpret the test results. Low lest 
scores are ambiginous wheu appli.ed to applicants from u()n"U. S. 
cultur4.'s. while high test scores are relatively free from ambigU|ty'for the 
candidj.ues. Therefore, tests will sometimes be useful predictors, for 
foreign applicants. We miLst appreciate the anxiety-producing ' 
characteristics of a U." S. -designed test jiiat will b e^ used to judge Uie : 
academic* rtfadiness t)f a third world 'student. ' Foreigt] students are 
^suspicious of the different ways. in which these tcsfs yrc interpreted fty 
N^rth American adn]issions officers a^id thete is reasoti to believe' thyt 
theif tears are valid. Students outside' ol' the Lhited Stales lire 
accirstDiiied to taking "do or die" tests in which nou-negotiuftl? cut-ofj' 

^ scores detcrhiine their education^J future. Jlife tcjit 'psychoxis must be 
taken into considerat.ion as we assess aii^v*ver*seas applicant 8 pMicntiaJ 
for success in oiif in St i tut ion. - . vv'.:./'^ 

We must also take into consideration some .Of the .logistical' 
characteristics of testing- in many cguntiU^s. At t inlets tests will arrive 

^ after the date on which they are to be administered. This places the ■ 
s^dent in a very d.itficult situation and, in contrast lO tfie U. Sr studentf; 
his counselor ^ cannot piek. iip the phone ' au^ -dial LTS "for an 
explana|^)n. Most tesfcciii|^rs are, clearly below ^he stand^rds tiiat one 
would expect for similar facilfties in the. Umtefl* .States: The lighting is 
- generally poor, and in many test centers '"lap boards" arc used instead 
of desk tops. It \s true Uuit the foreign student ' may have', been- 
Conditioned to thisNjy^ of instrucfional environment and such 

* conditions may not affecniis test pbrfc)fniaiice: however., he as iijua'liy .* 
not being compared with students who hav4? taken the tests unaer mOry*r 
satisfajjtory conditions. Well-liglited* soundprtmfed.. ventilated tel^'tiiig *. 
facilities simply are not available* in most tliircl world countries. While 
Jittle can be done to correct tliaH situation-, it is aiiother point that, 
should be appreciated by admitting t)tTicerH in the United States. * 

C. A Plan . . _ > - . . 

There is a substantial amount o,f debate over the appropriateness of U. 
S.' doctorates for ^students frpni developing coimtrics'. 1 woiild.like to 
prescrit an idea that has been -di?Jcussed by many U. S. afid foreign 
educators' This idea addresses itself to the task of encojiraging scholarly 
^ -studies designed, to identit;y and st)lve the problems of less developed 
c6untrie^. The plan allows students to complete most of their course 

, . work in the United States including training in'research techniques such 
as data gathering, sampling, interviews, and other expt^-rinientii] design 
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niclliDcls. The student would then return to his hi^uie country for six to 
twelve months for ihe piirposo c^f collecting data. He could theili. return 
to utilize (he computer, write and defend his thesis, an'd. take the 
additional course work necessary to complete his degxee. t:acn ye;u This 
process would contribute thousands of o'rigiiial studies desigi^^d to 
identify ancJ systematically solve siuiie^' the, pressing social, hc^altlK 
economital, and educational problems ol'deveJoping x'ountries. Many 
people also feel that such a p'racticc would help xedifce (he migration of 
talent to the United States. Finally, the cost for such a practice would 
probably ^not exceed (he amount of money needed ij,) maintain an 
individual in the U. S. for 4.hat period of time 'because, of the tx>st of 
living differential be'tween t^iis country and most olher ccuuitries of the 
world. • • . V ' 

D, C^mclusi^)ns , 'i;' / 

' Increasingly, foreign students are seeking entrance to b. S. universities. 
Our institutions and- our respective societies will benefit from this 
exchange experience if the admissions decisions rellect (he many overt 
and subt-le forces thai intluvMice the process. Our responsibilities as 
admissions officers, therefore, have been defined. We must make 

J available to serious internatitMial applicants tlie essential and accurate 
inlormation they need to make wise educational choices, 'if the 
prospective foreign students aJst) choose tjkperTorm their prescribed 
role, thijj^ is. to make realistic choices based primarily on educational 
and social, considerations, we will have created a useful student 
exchj/nge nu^del that is distinctly human oriented. 



Summary 



Davjd L. Jacobsoii 



Mosf t^f jlie discussion and questions following tly^ formai papcrsxoncerned 
the two groups that had been singffB out for special/attention in those papers: 
tipplicanls from torwgn countries and tlu^se frtinvjjoniestic minority groups. 
Several issues weu\ raised relating .to the language problems of students^whose 
native tongue is nof^ lingiiNli> Wic .relb TOHFL scores, the validity of. 

scores on the verbaf section of:;fltei^j^ Examination, and academic / 

'difficulties subsequent Mt^ adrtfissftnv'uad ijfisitigi^r^^^^^^ a p^>r ^rasp of L-ngli^jli / 
were among these. There ap|x\ired^ tiv15c.gept*^l ^agr^^ TOFFl| 
:uid GRF scores i)f lureign applicaitts werPuseiur if limited^ indicators otV/' 
prosjx^ctive stHdents' cliances of academic success in this country and that sucl/' 
sccue^i should ni^t by themselves - be used as final determinants c)f student;^// 
admissibility. The 'value of both tests for Itueign students is often redifcea/ 
because of the' physical circumstances under which the exami«atit)Ms aiG 
sometii^ies given abroad- ' • || 

Several jgue^tions were raised concerning the problems of evaluating th.i^ 
academic records of interiiational^students.' Mr. Sjogren and others Pressed 
necessity for training experts in the evaluation of such materials. |/| 

Finally,. sJ^th regard to foreign 'students, there was a hmg discussioni|f 
clianging atlituVes and practices towards the [ilace of such students in AmeriJfln 
graduate schools. In previous years,' foreign student's have often changed tjf|ir 
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inlontions al'icf a tew years here-and decided to reniaii^ in this country. The' 
consequent brain drain lias been a 'prt).bleiiij\)r st)nie underdeveloped countries. 
' Now the Immigration Service has.change4 its pt)hey and become much more 
'inciinetf to compel students to rei'urn {C> their homelands upt)n the completion 
of their graduate study. In addition, foreign stindvnts are ct)ntrt)nted wi'tli a 
decline in the support . availa^c to llfeni frt)m American institutions and int^re 
stringent, Ininiigration Service- requiremeiils llVitl they provide evidence ol their 
ability to |>ay .their way during their studies in this couhtuy. Several speakers 
emphasized the desirability ot4iaving a cfear statement df l,he role or philosophy 
of American instsJuti'ons in providing graduate educalioif to loreigh studeiits. 

Froni problems of toreign students, the, discussion gradually nioved Uv.* 
questions concerniiig ll^' adnii.ssioij and recru iimeni of sludeiHs from dt)niestic 
minority or disadvantaged groups. One speaker^ suggested ijiai while special 
programs in tinglish language training were readily av^iilable tor torcign students, 
comparable programs were scarct? for doniAJslic minority students who might alst) 
lack -competence jn iffe standard English used for-gradiiale edijcalion. Tlie same, 
speaker contended ihal wliile.graduate admissions olfices were«oflen willing H) 
uiake e\eepliv>ns in considering applicants from abroad who did not ine^ei 
normal requirements ()t cou;se preparation acadeiiiic'achievement. they were 
less willing in his experience to make excepiioij^ lor minority , students with 
similar deficiencies. Other members of ihe.alidienct noted that the. recruitment 
i)t minority applicants or special considertitit)n of their \qualit1calions were 
scjmetimcs hampered by llielack of infonnalion as to the ethnic backgrounds ^f 
applicants. . ^ ' ' ■ ' y" 

By way of a concluding^ scU of jcnjarks. Mr. Rliwe and M,r. Sjogren both 
emphasi/ed'tlie "desirability of using a vc/ficty oJ' materials not merely grades or 
test scores in evaluating all ap\plicalit)ns tor gradiiaie study. They slressccl the 
need lor admission^s o ff iccrs^lo develop a special expertise^ in kH.)king f()r other 
indicators of a students' poleniial t\)r .success in revi\:wing applications from 
foreign students and domestic minority students. - ^ ^ . 



RE-EXAMINATION OF THE RESIDENCY REQUIREMENT 



Moderator: \N\\\\3rh J/,Burk^;,AfizonaStateVniversity 
Panelists:, Charles A. Leone, Bowling Green State University:'^ 
Michael J. Brennan, Brown University 
, Recorder: John P. Noonan, Kansas State University 

Wiriiapi J. Bdrke 

_ „ In jii adckess give^ last year beYore ilie Annual Meeting ol ihe College 
'Entrance l:\aniuiation Boafd /One of our colleagues. Sterling McMur/in, Dean of 

tlie Graduate School at the University of UtaU noted ^ * w 

• ■ • . ^ * •/ 

, "hv education, rnntnatioii is c.^sy to wi-ite.jnd talk Jbouo< bui dilTiLult to do. 
Wc talk ahoiil it Ircqiicni^ly - but do i^t infrequently. > ♦ . ' 

We talk about it trequently. bet-uise tod.ry to be arr advoeate ol innovation is 
to bc>»n the side of aeiTdjrmK' yir^tuc. Our schools and colleges may Hot be saved, 
y we are told, but if they arc saved, it will be through inn<watiC)n. 

. We-do it infrequently, because irppractico most of us in eduealion art 

ultra-conservatives-. We 'are willkig to be on the'^ic^e. of virtue in our\talk. ;»nd 
sometimes even in our -^^lanning -- but when it Comes to action we are quiclS to 
baek doWTi. To do sgtpio thing ti\ education that \s really new is diJiicull not sinipK" 
» because it me^s the breaking of habits that arc older than oi^rsclves. tut because a ^ 
break with .wadcmic hubil ai\d convention is like the profaning o{ a sncrcd toniplc. 
We have sanctified our old ways of doing things, and'to chao^c those. ways is n'loro 
than difficuTT; it is traumatic. ' ^ / * ' . 

A quick look at the program for this annual inceting of the Council of 
Graduate Schools will show that gradulife deans are indeed quite willing to talk 
about prospects for-changc in graduate education. Only lime will tell whlTther we 
will be willing and irble to oring about meaningful innovations. . 

" The topic for this, panel "Reexamination of the Residency Requirement" 
^V^es US-all an Opportunity to consider the need for and importance of one of the 
most widely accepted and cherislfed concepts i p. gT^rdi'i ate education. - ' 

, Ami Heiss in her recent book on Challenge^ to Graduate Schools points 
oht that: - 

In terms of its rationale, the residence requirement is quite dolVnsible. It is 
based on the assumption thal^^y w itlijilrawing frgom,tifuJdane responsibilities and 
''residing" Tor a block of time m the university community, tfae stthlent will be in 
thc'eompany of persons ant in the proximity of rcsources and laciliticf which can 
enrich his intellectual development and expedite his progres.s toward the degree. In 
. this environnient. presumably, he can,lc«rn duectly - fi-oni literajjlire, from his 

• models, or from a-wide variety of eulto^l and intcllectuaY exp'eiicnccs - the 
.discipline and life style of the sc!^»lar. Of equal import is the fact that his 

instructors Can leapi from and about him* An important component of the • 



ralioiuk; lar llio rc'<iidciitV'Nicqiltrc*mciit is tint ii " provides .tlio r.Kulty wuli' 
' iipiHutiinincs to cviikuMo thc^qu^lity ol' the studonis* iiiiollcc uiul ivfoniiso .js ihcv 
observe it ijvor an CMC ndod pci^ifciir ' ^ 

.* By tar the most common residence requiremt^nt for the d^)ctorale is one 
iicadtmic year of oii-cmnpus; residence although a few universities do require 
tliree oi even foVK semesters. The interprcMati*ns ol the requirement viiry 
.considerably.^ howvcr\\vilji some institutions requiring a year of full time, . 
continuous t)n-campus ^^jJ<^idence wliiie t)tliers specify re^t^lration for varying 
an'iounts of credit for a ceitain number of t^niis tvr make provision tor stu4ents 
to obtain "residence** credit ,\vhcn 4 hey are not on campus. Teaching assistants 
are given full residence credit at many universities but only partial at st)me. 

Residwice requrrenjents also differ lor the Ph.D. and the Ld.D. degree at' 
the saine luiiversity. Some institutions count 'tlie summer term toward meeting 
the residence requirement tor tlie doclorafC' \\4iile jc>thers do^ i>ot. " Most 
universities specify a^ niiniiiium of the . equivalent three years ot"^ 
post -baccalaureate ■ studi^;. The Snaximuni elapsed tinieyalk)wed for tlie^ 
completion ol' the degree, requirements varies, jni^ist.generi^fy. between live iiiu/ 
ten years. ' - *^ " \ ' ' ' 

With this wide variety of patterns, it is perhaps not surpiisi^ig that Ann 
lleiss tound in her 5tudy that 75^?^ot tlieigradAaW faculty were satistled with the 
re^iidence reljuirement a-t', their ilisTitut ion. Many o( tli^' 1*5 V who thought the 
retjuirpment ' should be modinetl* wer'e in tavor of mftre tequired co^irse IjjOtirs. 
The other 1 felt that the requirenieiTt should be dropped. ^ 

Residence requirements U>r the masters de-gj^e are generally spelled i>^t rn 
terms ofMiQ4iicster or quarter credit lio\irs completed on campus ratlier than in 
tcynjs of aerial time-on campus. Many institutions pen>iit a liniitcu amount -ot^ 
their own extension credit and accept a minor nuntber. usually six semester 
hours, of transt«er credit of acceptable quality from acc^^dite^ institutions. 

\ While tlie.fe are difler^ences in the applicatic^n ot resiccnce rcquirenients 
jijliiaii" institu(ions. in the jiiain. tl^ere is ipucli in common. The rapid 
develoftiicnt pf graduate ^cduGation since *Wor Id War II saw nrany- institutions 
utiJertj/ke^^umter's or dt)ctoral. level Vork tor the first time. THere was little 
ev id dice of ijin^ation with xegard to either curriculum or general graduate 
school requirements. The ("acuity in devek)ping in stitu't ions, drawn largely. from 
mature universities, elected almost invariably to adopt the type of program that 
they had eonipleied, In the desire for prestige and recognition, apd spurred on 
by reputational reports and by accrediting groups* developing institutions. auTghy 
respxictability and acceptance through emulation ol"- tire procedures of "the off 
referted. to. but somewhat ambiguous. ''top twenty/' ' "> 

The identificatit)n of geneTal university-wide requirements wliicli foster 
good and vi;ible graduate programs is a challenge we must all face. We shc)uj|d 
expect no simple answers, for the nature and goals of -the institution. ^e 
^pjllicular discipline, the interests of the faulty, and certamly the backgi'ound. 
■potential and motivation of the individual-student are all important. 

It is not so much //rnv^a quality program is developed, but ratlier thqt it ts 
developed by whatever means will produce the besf^suits >vith tlie^availabfe 
resourced- One of the great strengths of American higher education js its 
diversify. We should not hesitate to capitalize on tliis advantage irr developing 
residency requirements and other regulations governing gradu^ate work, at our 
indKidual institutions. * . 



^* ' ' Charle/A. Leone 

As iihiqul)ous as ' ilw foreign ^/nguagc rcqmrcnitnt; . the resideiic\' 
ieqiiircinenl is o.nc ot ih(i)SLV;Umrgs .lliar iu^s.aKvays been car^^ 
Mescriptii.ns ot- Ph.D. licjgrL^c pi(^grainb\ It ^appears ^loduv, in similai /)inK"in 
virlually all graduate bulletins as a gcncral r^^iuirenient ot^ tFic gradual^ sdiool or 
coilcge. Why it. is (here and whether or not it should be. in present limes, arc 
. appropriate topics, for diseussion. Seif.pvreeptions of universities arecurrentlv in 
tiun^ition and it is proper to online " tire usefulness of the residencv 
requnenieni as a viable component rn all Ph.D. programs. 

i>i f\ '"'■'^^'''"^y i^'qiHienient. to me, is a hold^-over from an earlier *cra when 
Ih.D. .depaj>Kiienls had'only a few'^fjfculty niembecs. sav Hve to seven There 
'Were |U«?<aimed benefits u> botlNthe .students- anU to the faculty by requiriw^' 
gradijale students to s|l>nd at least a year on-sife in intense, sifslained. acadenric 
j-Mlort-. It assured the niajur professor the supervisory time in which his.student 
would develop the professional research skills that Avoukf enjuv peer approval 
I here were other gratifications for Jlie p;ofe?<so>. lie could enjov* th'e 
translormation o( Jus siudentvinto able scholars and. pc^hans. svcietiv relish iho 
nii^ige ot himsen us tl^e leather with hiv.adhiiring studenr7gatliered aR)UIU^a^ul: 
nreiged-inn) the-hurmo'iiiouVcoinmunity of sclidars ohiis academic deparlmem 
and. i/en irt ihe university. The re\j|Ucnoy requy-emcnt- \Has there iT)o as a 
mechanism lorviehieving a self-sustaining "critical fiias.V* of academicians which . 
m tho.se i-MrlyAtimcs: was an instinct toT -survival* rattier tlr-fTrir>iu^*lear 
yDfienoiiKMum UdJowing.phvsical laws, • , / : ^ 

# Tli^^ realities of niodern ' universititV^oth Commuter •( urban) ^and 
le^deniial types, are vastly ^llltjerenl from those o[ universities of the l^)20*s and 
M;>CJs yhen the residency, iVqutremelf in doctoral procran\i*was axiomatic 
along with tlfc loreign language, requi^nientn Freqch aifd German onlv) and the 
Uiimr academic aiea. The steady chivigc and tiecliih? of'forerun languaues as a 
required rcse-arch tool has-il.s own "history and need frc^t^^ 'levi^iwed here 
Modern doctoral departineii+^r^rr^grams are Msually niaiined4)v a fa?uirv of ^0 
or morv member.vwho represent fouloriive major .sp.vialtms wiiliifi a discipline 
-Un: taculty base aud experience " are often st>: broad that the need Hor'an 
^icademic nunor no lunger exists. The concept of the minor ajea of study has 
di,sappeared entireK' irom many doctoral programs t»r 'has been comnleiely 
iranstormed into * interdiscipliijary, non-major procrams such ' as American 
Studies, (.ell Biology, or Popular , riJiure/The resulencv requirement h^s' 
remainL>d relatively unchanged, if yOu.beliVvf what' you read jn prescnt-dav 
giaduate bulleims. ThCre is. however, much t^endintor stretchim^ of the rule to 
accommodflle to the {Messiires growing from the chanizing acadqmic 
envrr(^iientsin our universiiie's. , " •\ - 

A survey of the residency requ<rement as gjvei] in the uraduate bulletiiui ot 
L^O universfties rev.eal Mie tollowing:. / ^ ' * " . 

I . They all seem to say the saine Thing, namely, one academic '<ear ot 
lijl-time study in residence: f , " ' • ' ; 

■ However.- a ck)se reading of the statements reveal a range of 

requirentenis from the very specific ; . 

"Mwo semesters of post-ni5^rer*s w6rk of not less than ] 2 hours; 

per semester(akqn in residence in the last year ofsludy** 
to the very obtuse - > 

"a period of ct)ntinuoujT anrolinienl of at least threc.quarters." 
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• Y One sliitciiiciit alkjff^s tor almost no variationsT">k^ other is alinoil 
c^VnpkMely \\Mde open astn iiitcrprotation. j ^ 

^^^Vr]/jiu universities and r<;sidential universities seem to siy in tlieir bulletins 

*^ (l>e saiye things coacernin^ residence and tliis was surprising/to me. Apparentl>\ . 
hio^ern; Joctora! programs iii all universities have made tew concessions to the 
recent Carnegie Report on Less Time, More Opiions. I amiioi sure yet wlietlier. 
\ve are to. be condemned or praised. In urban universities, tl c part-time graduate ■ 
students max^)e 80'V or more ol" the total lieadcount and, t j me, thi^ niakesj'or 
an unconceivjbly dilTicult situalion witii respect to resic enc>'. in residential 
wniver.sitfcs. /part- lime students are a small j)ercentage of/me tot;il munber and 

. the residency requirement can be enlbrceJ with more c^y^iinty. 

>iSome disciplines by llieir nature have no ditTic>!!(y about residence. T!ie 
experimental or laboratory sciences and engitieering^onipel compliimcesSimply 
because more than one year is needed to complete tlie experiments, aiialv/e tiie 
data, and write tiie dissertation, and almost invariably the work is ^one on-site. 
However., the 'eme'rgehce of national laboratories and other major research 
facilities is encot* raging scientific research io b'e done away from the university 
and is foicing revisions of published attittides i.n the sciences toward the terminal 
year-in-residence to read in bulletins now as'*'a post-niasler's year/' or' siiffply 
"one year" in residence: ' „ ' 

hi- tht; language arts, humanities' and some of the, social- sciences, the ruhi^ 
. concerning resit^nce is the- only device- that can be employed to for<#t senior 
gl'adl^ate studei]jts tj3 remain around to write their* disscrtatio'jis. Even so. the 
Je|varted ABD student is plcntiftrrtt all canipu^ses. >Thi:j latter situation implies' 
unl^ind ihing.s ahout^ the importanee of library resouFces 'and *cloiie faculty 
supervision to motlern dissertat-ionJ;. Or perhaps, it ^pcaks'to the plentitu^fc of' 
^jybs or to the inadequate salary levels of graduate assistantships aiul teaching-^ 
feJiowship*. Wliatever is axld-rcssed. the justification of the resideiicy requirement . 
ongro'unds of student need or faculty necni or on the coiicept ofa community ^ 
of scholars nec^me.s increasjiigl^v difficult and seems to be becoming lost. ' ■ ^ 
In d(.)ct-oraL piogranis implemented by^Jepartments in cotleges .of ' 

■ Education, tho ci^ncepts of higii standards and excellence ot' perforniaiK*e have* 
^)ceii. replaced largely by -the notions of tlcxibility in curriculum and service to 
the in-service teacher. Given the preeminence of the latter two ideas in, the 
thinking-of many Educationists, there is nothing in an institution's published 
degree requirements that cannot b«s waived, altered; or substituted (often cx post 
J'acfo) so that' a particular • student may receive his doctoral degree. And. of 
c(Jhrse,'the residence requirement is one of tlie easiest to Jumble. (A■curiou^s 
dichotomy of attitude prevails among Educationists about externally imposed " 
certil'ication requiremeiiis [npn-negotiable] and internally imposed degree 
recju ire me/Us '[ci)m pie t el y negotiablej ). As much as we. in otl;^r disciplines, may 
deplore the abandonmeiit of standards and^ performance by tlid Ediuiationists. 
we hav.e norhad to cope/like they, with' large numbers of graduate students who 
are under continuing pfessures to meet ^-e^rte^nally imposed profc^fciohal 
rcquiTcmenls in order to obtain pay inerea)<^;*o"r promotion, lam not confident 
%hat the virtuous attitudes professed in the liber^al arts and sciences concerning 
standi^ds and perfofH^ances will surviy^e assaults by even a few student! .[ have 
already seen^staunch academictanstin the sciences rebel visciously wl^n a good 

. or sound requ-irement \^as inflexiblyiorced upon them by one of their students^ « 
^ The graduate dean is ofteji^alled upon to be the Conscience of the 
university in academic* matters.rA s'ingle example relating to residency will* 



sj/fiice to iUustrate how being such yields any^^thing but the gratitude of those 
mvolved.Mn^ ^oine ways, the following coulcJ/be called an e\aniplt5' of the 
deterioration , of a concep.t. One residency deviati«)n. generally supported by 
Educationists, is three consecutive summers of full-ti\jie study.rather than a year 

•6f full-time study in residence. Once? a university accep.ts this as filling its 

'residency requirement, there is "Ian immediate appeal to allow for"a variance that 
''summersV be interpre-ted to mean the five- or six-wo^k semi-semester or 
semi-quart^ rather than a full summer semester or ofu Jrter, becafise ''our 
principals/?rnd teachers neecfyrtfbe back on ihejeib before the end of August," 
You learn, in addition, tharsuch students, in fact, during these same subimers, 
pften commute daily betxJeen- their homes and ihe campus while completing 
their- "residence'' reqy^i^Aient. The justification of their beh'iivioi' quickly 
follo\y^with sutenw?f!ts by the EducapSon faculty tbat teaching assistants often . 
live vteveral miles f^^m^^ and no one questions their "in residence" status. 
It all becomes a conVpttfTe. farce when'yoii probe further and learn, that, if\the 
symmer student enrollments • are for. dissertation or research, the day of 
registration may be the only one in whl^h they, are physically present on \he 
campus in the ent'ire session. One v^onders, when a dissertation is ultimately 
submittedt"hj)Wf<vhen and where it was done. Certainly,.thejaculty and library) 
resource^ oAhe university were largely ignored by the candidates. Queries' iiito 
such cases, induce stinging rebuttals by faculty members and accutitions oi your 
bein-g "anti-faculty" or "anti-Education" or, more charitably, ''insensitive to the 
special needs of students in Education" or. still more cRaritably.-'inflexible and 

• inicrested more in rules than in people// * ' - 

Lpst you think that I am truly all these things a-nd worse, allow me to 

'insist that I am most sympathetic towards the problems of the part-time 
graduate Students, afM to the special problems the'S^ create for faculties that try 
to implementyprogrums of higher education ip classroom or course situations in 
which virtually 100% of the stucTents are preoccupied with full-time jobs at 
points some miles from the campus. Whether you beheve that the realities in 
graduate w6rk in Education are a complex, self-fulfilling plan, designed to 

'guarantee summer employment for faculty members r/j'^a device called 
certificajioif/ pr whether you believe the motivations _that' created the present 
situation are altruistic, a genuine concern''for higlier edljcational quality in our 
primary and secondary schools, is immaterial. In colleges p| Education, maj'or 
problems already exist witl\ which all the rest of us in residen.tial and urban 
institutions will, eventually, have to cope. We all coufu do well to examine tljeir 
problems carefully angl sympathetically, arfd yse the elTort to address ourselves 
To the emerging new modes in graduate education. - 

Some colleges of Business Administration a r<^ becoming a^are of til* 
problem, for the first time, as, one not solved merely by a departiliental fiat of 
"onq year of post-master's residence/' InduMries are gradually imposing 
education requirements on higher management personnel that force the Kattar 
into post-MBA work. As yet, there is little evidijjnce that the industries are 
inclined to granf a year's teave of absence with p^y, merely so that a residency 
requirement can be mel. The arguments against the residency requirement that 
emendate from Colleges, of Business typically^are lough and couch(fcl in a~ 
busmess jargon that reduces the doctoral diplor^a to the product equivalency of 

^biece of merj:fiandise. Althou^i the languagafTs djffecent. the poinf being made 
i^^the same as that by the Educationists, riimely that the customer is always 
right, especially in state-supported universities, and ihdi sen' ice flexibility^ 



arc to be prime characteristics in the graduate prt)gr'anis. in tlielr academic areas. 

/«r * None of this is new to gradiiaff education, Tiic same argumen4s raged tour 
and five decades ago. Tlrcn.^the scholars prevailed, and the PILD. emerged as^an 
appellation which indi^\Ued the holder couUl do mdcpendcm re>l\irch i« his 
discipline, tliat hc-liad sacrificed and met a set of stcme'^)iirsc dehunds, that he 

^completed 'the I'oreign. language (two of .them) reqciiremeiil , the -minor area 
requireinent and the resid(2jiicy reqiiirement^>ffd? indeed, he was 'sonietiiing 
special, deserving ol everyone's respect, aiui-^niiration. The largest tlaw in all 
tliis is tlia( the' degree' was nieaningfiil only to -tiny segments of our society, and 
these were all located in geographic' enclaves o[ sanctuaries called nniversitics. In 
the worlds oi<ISfde of the enclave>i. miraciilous changes have occurred in the past 
four decades. However, the outreach by tlie universities has been trivial. TJie 
inipL^ct of the society ot'. ii^odern man on the univ^nsiiy. on tfie othexhand. has 
become awesome. The old sanctuarics;-ire going oi already are gone. The word 
accountability has acquired new* definitions and respectability in university 
affairs. Societal heeds are literally farcing our universities (.o develop new sty lex 
and new profiles' st)metijnes i(s self-serving. 'survival adaptations, a gd sometimes 
as truly concerned endeavors to be part of and responsive to llic real world. 

.Undergraduate curricular requirements are in transition in many 
universities. Newly *delijped "general studies, liberal studies, experiiiiental stuU|es. 

.crc. 'ate commonplace adjusti^ients. Modular achievement ^programs that brciik 
the four-year pattern for bac^'alauVeate degrees are enferging. Graduate iciiools 
and colleges are only now beginning to cope with the consequences of the eiid 
products ot^'-^lie new imdergraduate educational modes. Similarly , tlie'pejennial 
part-lime students, formerly a minority nuisance, are rapidly growing Into q 
major component to ^which w,e inusi intake' adjustments ijiDur academic 
programs. - . * 

Xs suggested aboVe. residence requirements are even n<)w satisfied iising 
means thi^t are little short ot coniplicities. by 1 acuity a nd^ students, to participate 
in duplicities; mostly to preserve the facade of ;icadeniic respectability described 
in the typical graduate bulletin. The aggravations to the faculty rmd to the clean/ 
are simply' not worth what is presunied to be .achieved b\' forcing strict! 

.compliance to a non-acadcMiiic barrier. There are enough except ions- to-t he- rul/ 
already. b^ing sought to make hie recominend that the residence requirement m 
docloral programs be ^dropped as an all-university remiiremcnf of graduate 
schools and colleges and that the quality demands of iIk^ disciplin'es dictate how 
^ students complete theic dt-'gri-'^' r^'Quiremcnts. , 



^ ' KJ^ ^licjiael Brennan 

To the best of my. knowledge, at least, three meanings h^^e been given-tt^ ; 
the resideiK'y requirement. One meanin|"6f residence is the bodily presei^^e^of 'V 
students on campus either on a fiill-tinie or equivalent part-time baiisj * 
'Another meaning is the number ot courses or credit hours to be completcol fi)r a 
degree. And the third is a financial obligation imposed on each student, naiytly' 
minimum tuition and/or\fees required for an ^advanced deg^jje. Tliis tfi^ird. 
interpretation applies mostly, but not solely, to private institutions. 

Usually, si)me combination of the three mean4;igs is involved in evejy 
discussion of the.residency requirement, which 1 believe serves only tlie purposes 
of the god oT confu^kyi. I offer tFi is observation becatise.it sets the context 
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whhiii wliicli LMTcctivc dialogue can he .frnsiratcd. So my )irsl point is an 

• as'inipiion: I take il thai w.c.'are ciMKyeinecl" exelusively, or at lea^t primarily, 

• with the first meaning required presen'ee on the ^ajnpus. 

Rcsidenec rlSelf. is hardly an cxeiling lopie. It assumes signilieanee only in. 
the light ot current ^trends in (he education of women, resumeifuducaUoiK 
greater oppor.tuni^ics'for part-ti'mc study,. external degrees, universj.ties willK)ul 
walls, and so' on. These trends raise quesiioiis;)f real inipcMlanec. Whv;diourd 
gradiuilc students rfi-quired to he present on campus at all'Mf rhcv'sluVuld. 
— -*^>ihow'nuiny and what '^Kfiid»a)f. iJegiee rec|iiircmenis oughtrto ■ be,'.^at'isned on 
Jampusf In spile .of- pii^viNar Mr^nds! are programs. desiWl^d -for -.orf-eampus 
..,.,^_>4iradua'te study .realLvf' in pic bosi^4mea*sls%)f quality .educ^i ' ' ■ ^ 

I. have jH^eii asked .,U> aiftSr myself lo '^hesc ' questions fronj (lie 
peispective of an esfabhshed graduate scliool and with respect to the humanities 
and social sciences- incituFing also certain»profes.sional schools all these in' 
coii^rast to scientinc and techno.lrvf;ical studies. The lines are drawn here between 
(hose discipliiies .c^^tailjng laboratory 'experiiiientation: llicrcfore demanding 
. access to extensiv'f physical facifttic's,- on the one haiid, and those for which 
access- to /spcciali/cd eq.uipment is fitr. less important on the other hand: for 
nonavailability of equipment wiH impair graduate study ot research in the tlelds 
ol science and teehijoh)gy. generally speaking. A. similar case Jannot be made, 
even for access to a digital conipuleV. in other disciplines. Nonlaculty resources 
consist primarily of library resources, wliicJi are not nionopoli/ecTby a university 
and (in any . event) are exportable, at. least in duplicated form. 
- Most established universities slressjull-time study i}n c(nhi^ns. It is not 
, iincommon to. nnd. rules stipulating th;ri a master's degree mustjie cumpleted 
within a total time limit that -disCqiK ages. paVl -J ime study or interrupted study . li' 
the equivalent of three-years\)f full-tin'ic study is required tor a doctorate, '(his 
. requirement is alnu^st always iiccompanied by aniMlicr. which states that ai least 
one of these years must be :?;pent oil campus in fulhtinie study. Aside from 
. ' tormali/.ed rules, predominant atiitude^ :ih ^he faculty and admimsirulion 
\ enforce and even extend barriers to off-campus study pr'ior to the dissertation 
stoge, - , » 

^^^'11^' tJiL^ argumtMits against- any^chaiiges in these rules and attitudes I 
put dt)wn lo either h6bit or mylh. There are two*;irgumeiits. 'however, whidi 
J cannot^e dismissed liglitly. The Inst argunieiit runs as folfows. Serious^ri|d«ii^^ 
■ / study demands a rigorous, concentrated, and stistaine^L intellectual mcTT Tf- 
doctoral education and t-o a somewhat lesser extent . educatioji to the niastei 's 

• 'degree .is taken in ''dribs and drabs" so to speak over verv long periods, then 

graduate education loses conliniiity and si?lf re-ejdorcement'. Satisfaction of the 

residenry 'requirement by' great fy extended patY-tinrc study produces 
.^.-discontinuities, course-by-coursc fragmentation, and a vacuum where 

single-pdrpose integration otight to Pcside. W.orsc still. c^)mplete absenCre' from 
^ the campus denii:s the student intejactiiin with faculty members and widi htlier 

students. Thus, external degrees at. the graduate level violate the principle tenets 

o^ ef fective education, namely the oli-golug personal give and take, and- regive 

and retake, involved in on-campus. fiill-t.ime study. ^ 
; ■ w ^l^j^^; ^'iL^ <hst argument niiglit Ix; described *as^ an argunlent from the' - 

/- . individual student's experience, the seciind arguinenl* is concerned With the, 
': graduate school's own reputation and- effectiveness brouglit on by a change in 
/ the selu)oi;s.niix of full-tinie students vfs-{i-\'is part -time or off-campus students. 

it has' been* argued that a significantly greater mix of part-time, resumed 



education, :irid olT-canipiis sukIlmHs dilutes the quul.ity of education -- ami, 
incidentally, thereby cheats fuli^tiine students oT thebaic and qualrty^Q owe 
ihem. From the perspective ot Ihe LStabhshed institution, faculty Irtd 
administrators brhig home stories (olten, quite viccurate stories) o\' other 
instituiiuns which have sacrificed their fuli-time students to the practical 
nycessities ot serving large nupibers of so-called '^ni;)()nlig}iters'' with far more 
interest in occupational promotion than in learning. As you know, some 
*'mo*)nlighters'* are j^st as serious and dedicated. as any other students, but too 
many others are engaged in a mindless - pursuit of purely quantitative, 
credit-houi, criteria fur viyi! service upgrading or salar>' increments'in the public 
school system! When a luiiversily admits a large number of such applicants in 
order to gain tuition income, or to satisfy certain diLMates of a stat-o.board ol 
Tegents, and thi: faculty tnids 'too many courses dominated by' an attitude ot 
get'by-lO'get'tlie-credit, the qdalijy of instruction tends to reduce to the lowest 
ci.)mmon intellectual denominator. 

Here, as 1 see it, are tlie most persuasive arguments against changes in 
prevailing rules and attitude."?. What, tliei'i^ are the arguments in favor of changes? 
These are largely social. They extend upward from efforts to enlarge educationai 
opportunity at the undergraduate level. As a jiatiunal educational system 
allowing for all our diversity - we are embarked upjm a new etTort at more 
widespread, if not Mniyersal, higlier education. Having intrf^iluced^ closed circuit 
T.'V. lectures, college courses at home, etc.. we as a nation are now asking-the 
graduate schools to share in this eftort. To put. the issue in question Ibrni: Why 
should graduate schools ii>*ist upon the crusty precedents of accnmulated 
requiremeiUs when imaginative revisions woiild open opportunities to^iiembers 
of society heretofore tlenied access to advanced study? 

There is a real sense in which existing rules and'attitudes- in established 
institutions, when uniformly applied, must be discriminatory in that they close 
opportunities to qualified potential students. True, all graduate schools with 
which I am familiar make exceptions! But how many potential applicants do not 
know about the exceptions'? How many, capable, or really outstairding. students^ 
retreat from an application because' they are led to believe that continuous 
full-time study is required, regardless of a student's ability and regardless of his 
or her adaptability to circumstances that force part-time study and greater than 
normal time off-campus.^ . * 

I submit that the real issue is not a disagreement between continuous, 
full-time, on-campus study on one side ol the wall of debate and all the 
deviations trom this norm on the other side. Instead, I submit that the issues 
center on the'criteria for judging two things; ( I.) the signs that any applicant will 
or will not do well in graduate study, and {2) the coiiditi()ns under which a 
studerrt will reaii/e the potential shown at the time of admission to the graduate 
school. The Ibrmer is a ma-tter of deciding whether an applicant has the qualitres 
a graduate school expects, irrespective of practical constraints that may affect 
.the timing or continuity of study. This is what our facul ties are fond of calling 
"maintaining standards". The latter is i^n offshoot of the former. Once the 
decision has been made that an applicant has the necessary stuff, then the 
Liuestion arises as to whether that uidjvidual can effectively turn his or her stuff 
into perlormance tirpt \yarrants a degree: In reaching ^the second judgment, 
obviously there are ruMinivorsals that can apply. Tlierefore, there should be no 
residency rules that discriminate ag:nnst qualifred students who cannot meet 
■preconceivetJ time limits. r * . . . 



My conclusions^ may sound like unqualillcd support lor all forms ut 
continuing graduate education, especially those forms entailing large uunibers of 
students away from the campus. Let me. therefore, hasten to add the following 
cautions. First, I do not predict wholesale-relaxation of residency requirements. 
Established graduate schools will not undergo anything like complete conversion 
to various forms of part-time and off-campus study. Changes will occur at the 
margin. Second. I do not believe that established graduate schools should 
undergo 'a complete conversion. The arguments presented earlier against 
predominant part-time and off-campus study carry enougli weiglit to restrain 
vast changes in residepcy requirements. 

^ Nevertheless, I fmd it difficult to accept an allegation that there are not 
rully qualified candidates who. for a Variety of reasons, camiot engage in 
contmuous lull-time study. The arguments advanced earlier are generalities, and 
even now exceptions are made to existing rules for good cause. 

One miglit describe the issue as one of expanding the exceptions through a 
loosening of rules written in our catalogs. It is a matter of changing the graduate 
schools public stance Irom that^ of indiscriminate discourageiiient to selective 
encouragement. 



Summary 



John P. Nooiitm 



. The papers, dealing with the award of residence credit stimulated' lively 

discussion 'among the workshop ' participants. Many of the vexing problems 
associated with graduate education surfaced. Particularly signitkant were 
a^templs;to distinguish among various types of Ph,D. programs and It) identify 
unique residfente requirements for them. * V ' 

- Th.ere w^s a- strong, sentijnent thaf, residence, for ^sgme prolonged span of 
tmie. should be; requiredvfor graduate studcrtts who are .working for research 
degrees and plan to do research in the yeafs irrimediately oihead*. Other kinds of 
activities should be provided for non-research degrees. The implication is that 
the Ph.D. program may be.^tmd probabty is in many cases, awarded for efforts 
4? other than research. Although this concept was contrary to the perception of 
many participants, there was little oppo.sition voiced to it. Residence for the 
non-research degree is of less importance, invfact the term non-rcsklcncc 
requirement was used to emphasize the iJed for providing off-campus 
experience tor students whose degree work "nnn applied or professi6nal areas 
Certam programs in education, business, engineering, and clinical psychology 
were identified as examples of where, non-resident activities hiiglit not only be 
desirable but requjred. , ' - 

As the discussion developed, there arose the problem of defining residence 
Many deans reported that significant amounts of research work, even in 
traditional research degrees, is dcvie otl-campus well away from the traditional 
intellectual community. It is becoming more common for scientific research to 
be done in laboratories ot business firms, in private laboratories, in a varietv of 
field station! and other f J»ies removed from Hi(3 central campus. The practice 
IS even more widespread in the sociji sciences and the humanities. The notion 
that residence identifies work done on campus is widely held, but a substantial 
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amount of research, while called residence, is in fact not. 

Central to the acceptability of olY-canipiis.' work is the matter of 
accountabihty for our high standards, both for research and internships. The.se 
activities are most difficult to supervise and fuiance because the administrative 
structure of universitie.s may not allow for travel and other expenses required ot ■ 
the faculty members. 

Other points mentioned were the following: transferability of credit. 
• problems of developing institutions and graduate work, the proliferation of rules 
and regulations, the number of kind of students going into higifcr education, the 
possibility of involving more off-campus people as adjunct profAsors in graduate 
programs: and the duplicity created by the difference between\equirenieiits as 
stated in lhex:atalog and as demanded in practice. \, \ ' 

Althougli no formal action was taken, it seemed to be the^onsensus that 
all graduate schools should rethink their notions regarding residd^ce -credits It 
was even suggested ttiat all statements requiring residence be deleted from 
catalogs. 
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SELF-EVALUATION OF GRADUATE PROGRAMS 



Moderator:, John K. Major, New York University • ■ 
Panelists: Lyle Jones, University of North Carolina/ Chapel Hills 
Sarin Webb, Georgia Institute of Technology 
.Recorder: Anhur ye\s, Northwestern University 



- . ■ • John K. Major 

Sell -evaluation is central lo every prolL^ssjon. since each prDtession law, 
medicine, education claims that Only those who arc qualified to practice it ai^e. 
entitled lo judge it. The public has accepted that claim. But it is the public 
which determines, directly or indirectly, the allocation of resources to 
educaiioiv.' through llie co\igress. slate legislatures, governing boards, :ind- of 
course, the consumer: the tuition-paying citi/en. It is clear thaV this allocation ot' 
resources decides the n;iture and future of our institutions. , . . 

Graduate education, as you know only' too well, is in a crisis; the Sputnik 
era is past, federal fellowship programs are vaiiHshing. the public is coavinced of a 
surplus of graduates, the younger generation* cries for relevance, the older 
generation cries for .lovver taxes, and a decline in the coUege-age population 
throughout the next decade i's jcrtain. The brakes have been applied to graduate 
education: New York and Ohio(aniong t)thers) have a statewide fnoratorium on 
new doctoral programs. Lyman Glenny* suggested two years ago that no 
institution should start a hew program unless it is.higlily innovative, fully 
interdisciplinary, or in a~tliscipline where there is a national shortage. (Mark Kerr 
of the Carnegie Commission on Higher .Education recently wrote that "'our' 
CoiiimjssionCils convinced that we need no single additional Ph .[>. program in the 
whole United States fc^r the next decade". 

Few expect any graduate schools to close u.p shop in the immedialeTuture. 
especially ,those«with a variety of sound, established programs, but the same 
cannyiJ)C' said of individual programs. Universities and university iiystelns are 
criti(;ally ex^iniining their graduate programs for vandidates-for termination. Last 
week, the Florida State University System announced it M'ould review t lie I 26 
doctoral and 31 L master's programs in the nine universities in the system in 
ordqr tp ehminate or'consolidate high-cost., low-product ivity programs; those 
wlHefiThave not "tiveraged at least. two»degr-ees dnnually over the past three years 
will come under particula/ scrutiny-.. Forfy-six'^inaster'§ and doctoral programs 
have .been suspended by the South Dakota Regentsr And at New York 
Univej[sity, several doctoral programs ure likely to he among the victims of a }Q^r 
slasii in the arts and '.sciences b'udget over. a two-year period. 

^"Doctoral Ptunnhii: for the I^7j)s/' Lyiiuiri Cilcnriy.'^Rocart li Reporter. ,Vt)luiiK* VI. 
NunitxT 1 (1*)71) (presented :il the .Annuiil MejiMrn^. Si>uthcVii Rcguwul I'duealum lioard. 
, l^uiston. Texas JuneM l^-l.2'.,l*>70.)» ■ "* 
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. WIkU criu?ria should apply to ^litiafing. contimiingu.. or tcriniiialing 
gradtiatc programs? Clearly if the universities do not estiiblish and apply, their 
own .criteria, outside bodies, will: governing boards. ..state systems, federal . 
agencies, or other organizations.. adojMing measures of productivity, efficiency, 
and V^cononiy far more appropriate' to industry than to higher education. 
Self-evaluation is a must if institutions are to maintain quality programs and to 
determine their own destinies. 

Nine years ago' Alvin ^Weinberg-^ 'discussed criteria for scientific choice, in 
asking how the government should decide which <.cientinc ^Iforts. to'support.- 
and distinguished between internal L*Titeria (Is the field ready for exploitation? 
Are the scientists ill the fiel^ really competent?), and external criteria which he 
considered* more important: . teclinwiogical. scientific,' and social merit, lie 
defined scientific merit in terms t)f the way the Held "contribufes most heavily ' 
to and illuminates most briglitfy its neigliboring scientific discip'line?''. Then he 
proceeded to apply- these criteria to such disparate branches of sc/ence as_ 
•higii-energy physics, molecular biology, and space exploration. 

' * Various criteria have been suggested f6r reviewing graduate programs'. Tlie • 
Univiersiiy of Maryland'^ reviews each program every five years;and considers a 
host of faL;tors in arriving at parliciflaV.recohimendatfons; anioiig them are the 
numbers of faculty and students, faculty salaries compared to thosc^in lhej>ame 
field elsewhere, fraction of sn\d<ints awauled tlnancial aid. criteria for admission 
pnd for fiiiahcial aid. sUident attrition, careers of graduates, and the employment, 
market. ^. < . ' ' . . 

In 1.9(>8. Tulanc .Uaiversiiy"^ decided to suspend one MlA. and five Ph.D. 4 
program.^ ofi the basiy-of four criteria: {\) involvement of lUe program iluthe 
undergraduate curriculum; (2) involvement in the graduate curriculum, as . 
measured by enrollment, tjegrees awarded, and other data:* (3) national^ 
recognitfMn**&jij^l reputatioii.. as indicated by the Ameripi>Council on Education 
siudU?s, Nf^iiral Defense EducatioOftAct Titje IV fejiowship evaluations, and 
Coiuicil of ■oraClq<i>e Schools evaluations; and (4) the additional resources- 
necessary feu the program to achieve national reeognilion. ^ 
■ ^ Al'Pri|icetoh University, the Priorities Commiltee- chargei^ with major 
budgetarj^ ijurgery- developed the following cirteria for, graduate programs: (1.) 
the quality of the faculty and program, in the opinion of otlitjr schola/s irr the 
field, faculty in related fields, and graduate'students;{2) the nuniber and quality 
of' applicants, acoeptees. and graduates; (3) the future of the Held, in terms of 
current ' trends anil national needs; (4) the national contribution made by. the 
program, compared to other programs in' the field; (5) -the comparative 
advantage ofPrinceton in the field; (6) the interaction between the program and 
gradiiate programs in other fields; (7) tlie interaction. between the program and 
^undergraduate offerings in the field: and (8) the cost of the prograiy. ^ 

' Vrilcria f or Scif.ntifii ■ Choice * ; A . M . Wei n be r i: . ' M in vo r v a . pa i:c s 1 6 ( 1 7 1 ( W i n re r J 6 3* ) . 

Vvrt' Year Hevitw oj Graduate^ h-o^ams. ynivcrsity ut: Maryland. Graduate Schtuil. 

Suspension ofPfi.D. Prof^rams Tu lane's Experience (di>itribiitod by l^avid M. Dccncr at the 
1 lovcnih Annual Meeting. Council of Graduate SelutolsMn the United Slates. Washington, 
IXC. Deuemlx;r '2-4. i9JI). - * - 

^Hetonmienciati(^is C^neerninf^ the Budf^et for the Fiscal Year 197 1-197^2. Report ot the 
Priorities C onimiieec to the President. Pririeeton llniversiiy, January 20, 1971. 
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. Last' year, at this meeting, Dan Alpert^ narrowed the field down to t. 
•^orthogonal" criteria: centrality.. societal demand, uniqueness of t 
contribution, quality of Hfe and leadership in the program, and Jastly, quality 
scholarship. . ' 

My own criteria fall into four categories: significance, need, quality, an 
•solvency. 

Significance includes the uniqueness of the field; its central role to the art 
and sciences, its impact on and importance to other disciplines, a^nd its future as 
an academic discipline. Need can be judged not only by the societal demand ( as 
reflected, for example, by the employment market) and local circumstances, but 
also by student demand, in terms of the number and quality of inquiries, 
. applications, and acce'ptances. 

Quality includes the quality of the faculty (as judged by scholars in other 
fields as well as outside soliohrs in the same field), the quality of the students (as 
measured by' admission qualifications, education^^ backgrounds, and success in 
national competitions), and, the quality of the program (as reflected in national 
studies, the opinions of other scholars, student attrition, and the careers of 
graduates). » 
^ Finally, solvency takes into account both internal efficiency, througli 

""-^^ those quantitative measures which ignore quality but which are inescapi^blc* ixi 
any activity for whicli the public demands accountability (student/facultk, 
income/cost, and othep ratios), and external supp.ort, especft4ly its stability an^ 
the opportunities for new support. ' ^ ^ 

The present crisis is not lilgely vanish, it offei-s graduate education an 
opportunity to consolidate .its. gabs of the past several decades and not only 
survive bolt also to become stronger than ever. Graduate education can be 
. strengthened only if the universities therr\selves engage in a continuing and 
^ searching self-evaluation, adopt explicit criteria for continuing or discontinuing 
, degree programs, \and apply them to their current activities. The alternative is an 
arbitrary: and ruthless pruning by authorities far less knowledgeable and qualified 
than, those in the universities. 

^ ^ . Lyie V. Jones 

V Originally, a tentative title for this part of the program was slated to be 
"Internal Ratings of Graduate Programs'* ~ in contrast, I suppose, to external 
raungs\ TTje title then was altered, and became ^^Self-Evaluation of Graduate 
'Prbgram^^^-ffppatcTTt4f excluding from consideratiori the evaluation by others. 

Let me presume that neither title is quite on ^iget; the distinction 
^ between internal and^external ratings^or between evaluation initiated by self or 
^by another, .\yould seem to be of relmively minor importance. Perhaps what is 
intended is to focus upon an evaluatW of graduate programs as a guide for 
, decision-making within the university, raUier than as a vehicle for competition in 
, prestige between 'universities. If our topic is so constmed. tjien. whether 
evaluative evidence were generated from within or with outside help becomes 



^Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Meeting. Courrcil of Graduate Schools in ihc United 
Stales. Washington, D.C, December 2-4, 1971 . pages 93-94 ' • 
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secondary. In either case, thai evidence would be assembled and prVKessed tor 
dccisioii'-niakers within thi:, university community. Possible decisions mighty 
include increased or decreased support and growth for a program in terms ol 
Inid^^et and enrollment, changes in goals and objcciives lor a given degree 
program, realignment of a program in tenns of its affilfalion with administrative 
unik within the university, or discontinuation ^ of a* degree program. .\ny 
evaluation should be pertinent to the^^ decision alternatives. • • ^ ^ 

. ^}X\) this ujulerstanding. let us4:onsider what to evaluate and how. ^ - , 

• The'ji^inary outputWif a graduate degree program is men and women. . 
: educated to the mastery's or doctoral levc*l in a particular dWipline or Held of 
1 study. Hence, the primary benefit, ift a graduate progratn shoJild be evident in ' 
terms of ciiaiiges tiK k'nVwledge an^ skills or the attitudes and beliefs o[ 
students between ^HT^'ttnie tlfey are'admitted and the time they coinplete a 
degree program. Please note that I do not liewo claim that the student is the sole 
^.v;; beneiiciary of graduate training, nor even necessarily the primary beneficiary. 
■^/iBlil the educaij^d. degree-bearing ^student ./.v the primary oitiput from tlje 
program. And- whomever the beneficiaries,- the 'student . the community, the 
society a't lif%e * one would expect that ' tlie^ marginal^ value of>fhe graduate 
progrtini wo^ld \lependnipoji some consequence of tlie learning experience. If 
iipportaiit conseiiuehces are as.sociated with the learning process, there would be 
deteetabie changes in Uie students'. Ralher Surprisingly. I am unaware of any 
systematic cffort^^, having' been- made, for purposes of program evaluation, to 
assess changes in graduate students during the course of theiT study. 
. \ To estimate change in a perstm's knowledge and competeiKe between 
; entrance inland successful completion of a graduate decree program 'woiild^ 
' necessitate - the development "of suitable te.sis of knowlexlge. j^ill. and 
.achievement. It is possible that tests could be developed for a particular graduat^e- 
program al one university. However. Ihe high .costs of constructing adequate 
tests would seem to prohibit this approach. An alterna^ve. perhaps to' be 
^ discussed ^vith the Graduate Record Examinations Boar^^is for.GREB to assume 
responsibility for developing appropriate tests. Indeed. it\iiglit prove possible to 
extend the content of the carefully.constructed,Advanced\Tests of the Graduate 
Record Examin;,itions to serve these, purposes. Test resultk wykuld not be hiade 
available to the genera)»j)ublic, but would be repoiled. upon requ<j;st. to those 
graduate schools wishing to-collect such eval.m^ive evj4encv\ab'out their own 
students. In any case, the* most direct approach t/ the evaluation -of the" 
^^TontributionV of a particular gradiiate program- Would be b:ised upon an 
as^sment of\he 'students. The development of suitable tests for this purpose. 
seeiTis worthy t)f fiirther consideration. . v 

As an alteXnative to an ambitious plan" for comparuigrte;^ results before 
and after experifijip? in a graduate program, consider the siniply. eAj^dient of 
maintaining records of the careers of gracltiate school alumni, Pijr'tittcJtora tcs,- 
and sometimes for master's degree recipients, the student's f^jciiliy; 'Sponsor 
typically does maintain current inlormation atout his place of'empfoyi;ient. and 
the nature of Iiis scholarly orljl^rofcssional contrifiutions. Some departmelil^s 
systematically collect and dis^e^iiiiatci* news concerning empjbyment. awards, 
promotions, and publications otui^ir graduate alumni. 

In the spring of 1972. i communicated with all members of our graduate 
~ facuky, asking that they provide information, via their departments, concerning 
noteworthy contribut ions of alumni who had complet*cd graduatodegrees during. 
' the previous ten years. The replies were voluminous, and of considerable interest 
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wiiiiin the university. From sewiai deparlnicnis. wc received nianv rcfcrenees (o 
recDrds ofgreal sxkvcss aciiicved'by individual graduate alunini, m^ific torni of 
research grants flccjved. noieworihy pubiicalioilN. feliowsiiip awaVdsr service 
contrilnaions, and\a variety of other distinctions. In dcpariinenis ahk- to present " 
current cniployniclit inforniatioh Tor. all degree recipients over a given tinie 
period, tha't int'onftation appears^o reveal. qui"le well, the educational mission of 
Iheir graduate 'prtoams. Thus, from one department: doctoral recipients hold* 
taculty positions Li major universities throughout the country. Thai department ' 
seems to have sucbeeded^in its mis^sion of training students to become researcT? 
scholars and academic leaders within their discipline. In amnlier department 
more. oriented toward needs wiihm the state and the region: grlfduate^ stirve as 
taculty and department chairmen at a number of nearbv collegQ,s. Still imother 
department, with a professional program in the health sciences, has placed 
graduates largely m public health laboratories throughout the United Stale.s. 

j^s a side effect of our request for information of this- kind. 'many 
departments have tjecome sensitized to Hie importance of retaining such records 
tor their own purposes / iiifurmation useful for self-evaluation an'd ' 
reconsideration of training go/is. ' ' . 

Quite a different api^roach to evalualiou- of ' graduate programs 'ilnd 
deserving ot wider consideration is internal evaluation both in purpose and in 
ineuns. While less direct than that of.mcasuring change in student Competence, it 
does not entail the consliuclioii of test instrumems. nor does it await 
consideration by the GTIE Board. This procedure, as pioneered at- the University 
ot Nebrasl^a. entaiLi^deparimental review conmiittees. each with live graduate 
taculty .memberv^ At Stanford, a similar procedure has been carried out wiih_- 
departmenial visitation teams. r!Jch consisting of six persons, three professors 
and three)gradu;Ne students. Both at Nebraska and at Stanford, the visiting 
teams included reiyeseniatives of fields closely related to the department tobc' 
vistted. \ / - ^ 

Let mc note/some of (he etTects of this review procedure. At Nebraska, in . 
M7I these evaTuaiions led to administrative decisions to suspend doctoral 
iraintfig in seCeral disciplines: Biochemistry and Nutrition. PharmaceutiValf . 
ScjeTjce. and Romance Languages and Literatures. of the 1 5 areas reviewcd-b\r 
this hicans duhing the year. Dean Norman Cromwell h;is told me (hat m- 
addilWii^Jaculiy in a lourih reviewed program formally requested that' the 
graduate pm^m be discontinued: their reqi'iesl was granted by vote of the 
graduate faculty, h. 

Throiigli continuing evaluation at Nebraska, ^t was expected "tbiit cerjl a in 
•existing programs (would) be consolidated to. bring strength to ail parts tfi' the 
■new combmation.-^^nd that ifdtlilional "^weak prograins^lwouldy be phasli out 
suice allenipled consolidali(£i would simply compound the weaknesses c^*^the 
departments included.** From the/eports t^UJi^i^i^iwdl. it is clear that thf 
judgments trom the ^parlmental review committee. and"^ubsequent evaluations 
by the Graduate: CoiinciK formed the bases fpr the administrative decisions that - 
subsequently were made. . / 

Tlic^^nford experience with departmental visiting. teams is documented 
in a recent monograph. The Shnly of Gruiluafc lulling 

Univers|rty. June. 1972. Three departments had bhcn studied by thii> means 
throiig[ii the spring ol 1972. the Departments of A\hropdI()gy. ^Spanish and 
Portuguese, and hnglish. The chairmen of tiie thre\ visitation kUmts were 
uhJnimous 1^ their bclier that more such visits shoflHl W made in ih^Timrre. 

/ ^ 
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Avltording to one. '^slothing will help bring aboul such iniprovenients el's quickly 
as visits ofjl^kind we hiive been conducting." ^ ^ ' ' 

In.conrftjtfifl^^ value of review-by university teanisand outside visiting • 
icinns. the Stahf^rdrcport comments as follows: '-The reports'of such outside 
visiting teams and we have looked at several that were \Tone for departnienCs 
here and elsewhere lend to concentrate oj'ihe faculty artd the reilfeurch being 
conducted !n the visited departments, and Jve little attention ti the details of 
the graduate program. F*-^'' ^^'^ purposes, thereto re., such reports. ' though ^ 
extremely valuable in other ways, would be of little use/' " . 

At Stanford, every member of all three visitation teams feltjthat he h'Al 
Icajned a great deal Troni the Qxpericnce. Indeec>. one ^ea*n chairman su^estc;k . 
that it was perhaps more valuable to tliQ reviewing ct)niif^it^ee than to *t}u? 
department. Clearly., the- process does serve io acquaint interested members of 
the graduate'schoo[*coni'munity .with the problems, the^ strengths, and the 
weaknesses of graduate education, in the departmenV-beingVeviewtid, • 

The purposes of review were somewhat different aL Nebraska and^ at ^ 
Stanford. Possible discontinuation of the graduate program was ann«uni^f(f in 
advance to be, a possible result of the review ai Nebraska, >Revie\yers ^ere asked 
to prt>vide ratings of each prograni in terms c\f its overallqualitj^ and the possible^ 
effects of .its'suspension ori other university programs. At Stanford." visitation 
teams were asked, on the basis of extensive individual interviews" with faculty 
and graduate students in the progran^ to recomniei^d for departi|ieht;)il 
consideration, ways in which tlie program might be improved. In both cases, .the 
aims of the evaluation see'ni to have been served well by these ii/lternal review 
committees. ' , * . . X 

One feature of the generally constructive empiiasiSTupoii evaluation and 
accountability in graduate education has disturbed nie. and ! know tliat this 
worry is shared by others. It i^ ihe view that graduate programs can be assessed 
by economic cost-benefit analyses. - that dollar costs may be ascertained, and 
tliat benefit s*iife also amenable ro objective assessment in economic terms. No 
one seems eager to claim that the benefits of graduate education may^be nearly 
•priceless, to individuals and to society. But miglit that, in fact, not be so? Sfiould 
we accede to^ analysis of educational processes and benefits in the same terms 
and analyses of industrial production processes and automobiles or TV sets? 

My intention is not to criticize CGS for its participation in the 
GRADCOST study (McCarthy. J.L. and i^eener. D.R. The Costs and Bvfwjhs of 
Graduate Education: A Con uncut ary with HycomnicuAiattona, Washington. D.C.: 
The Council of Graduate Schools in theXiqitod States. 1072). Tljcse authors 
wisely conclude that 'Mt is clear that theAbasic defmitions. proceduVcs and data 
are not yet available for evaluatirig co$ts of graduate ctU*tation,'^ and ihey 
ifidicate that we are even less adequately prepared to measure outputs and 
benefits. ^ . . • • ^ ^ 

Graduate education has the rapacity for improving the quality of li(e. both 
for the individual student and for society. It *lso sliotild enliance other functions 
of the university, its undergraduate programs, its role in the discoveryvof 
knowledge, its capacity to serve needs in its comnninity. Techniques for 

* assigning an econoniic wortli to suclrbenefits miglit tie developed, but.they are 
unlikely to do ju'siice to the human values involved. Certainly, we should strive 
to specify the objectives of a graduate prograni, to evaluate ils success, to change 
it or even to discontinue if it is found wanting. But. .we *lu)uld resist equating 

• doMar values with the benefits of such a program, thereby fncouraging economic 
comparK^)ns of its value with its cost. Depending upon the/arbitrary assumptions 
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assumptiorfs employed, such an approach could be used to justify either the 
continuation or the elimiiTution oT a^l! e:»*isting program^. To base programmatic 
decisions upon this approach "mi^lM prove, to be_ more oVd^service than a service 
to the cause of excel! nee in ^Id^jat^ducation. 

■ ■ A - • 

■ :^ ^ Sam C.Webb 

' An im'portant function of fhe graduate dean is to monitor the several 
programs over which hd has jurisdiction. This function may apply to a variety of 
aspects - administrativV financial, academic, or what not - depending on the 
responsibilities assigned itrihe dean. Usually, however, the quality of programs 
from an academic point of vidw is of primary concern, 

\n special situations, as when a department and intprdisciplinary 
groupTTiay be seekirH appro\ al for a new program or when a program appears to 
be. unsatisfactory, i^t may be appc^iyiate t^ request an evaluation and 
recommendatioVi for action from a panel oTexperts or consultants brought in 

. from the cAitside. Further, on some occasions the assessment o^sonie programs 
in relation to fheir counter^rts at. other instituttons is desired. And* again 
evaluations mde by persorA- external to the local 'institutions maty be 
appropria^te . \ / ^ *. 

Al the other hand, there are needs for a p^?riodic, if not a c'orttinuing, 
Usscssff^t of quality that permit a differential evaluation of thb several 

/ projfc-ams on campus. Sin.ce such assessments Jte as]Jallv,|l^rformed within Ihe 

1 /rinicwork of the local institutional setting and are niade by local personnel 
(often by the d^^ah himselQ, they may be ret erred /o as internal ratings of 

'graduate PJPfiinJJiis. How, and on what basis, ski^hruwigs should be made is a 

'concern ofmisAvorkshoji. 

; Sincg^^i^lity is in essence an attribute of value, *an evaluation thereof is 
, necessarily a subjective judgment and not an objective assessment. Thougli 
ratings wOl, therefore, always ultirnately be subjective in nature, the reliability, 
vaiidity and iWaning. of such rjudgmentsrcan be maximized and biased. 
4pnreUabiJity' anU irrelevance can Beftliniinafed following several well known 
■ principles relate'd to the making qf ratings, ^et iis briefly note a few of these. ^. 
. / .' J'. - > T^he characteristics or dim/nsidns of a program in terms of which its* 
iqtf^ity w^r . be . evaluated 'should be clearly ' identified and defined. Such 
(lefiniti(?hs; wtHThop^^^ insure that the evaluators are aware of the several 
aspects of prbgrajEns^onrsidered relevant to fhe assessment of their quality. Tliey 
will insure that tfte several prograjns are evaluated in terms ?)f the same d^fine^ 
?e.t of characterist^^; and they will permit the personnel within program's being 
evaluated to know or^what basis they are being evaluated. ' * • " • 

2. For ea«h dimension ttjiere sliould be a listing (with such definitions 
as may be nece^ary) of criteria ^S^-wriables that are thougl^ to describe or 
reflect the several characteristics ir^luded in the definition. To the extent 
possible, these variables should bedifrectly obser^ble and amenable to objective 
de^Tiption and quantification. Tnese variables, in essenc^, identify for . the 
eva^uatq|(^^^hat observations or data he should consider as a basis for making his 
ratings fSbthe rpsf^ctTve dimensions. 

3. ^ To -tha extent possible data relevant to these criteria should be' 
collected^ and recorded in appropriate form for the several programs to be 
evaluated. ) ^ 



4. Using the data assot^bled as the base for making j^idgnients, the 
evaluator.should make his rating for each dimension. . ' \ 

5. The rating for. each dimension should be recorded on a feting scale"^ 
' consisting of an appropriate number of intervals. Each inteiiyal should be defmed 
win terms of fitting adjectival words or phfases. For e>^ample, ,poor, weak, 

passable, good, strong, superior, et cetera. • • , ' " 

6. If an overall rating for a program is desire'd . the ratings of the several r 
dimensions may be transformed into numerical forra^.and combiYted after . 
weighting each according to its judged relative importance to yield a single value. 
When, ordered according to. nnagnit^de, these vaiues.provide ^a fdnkirig of the 
several programs according to overall judged quality... . y ^ 

4h many respects the outcome of an evaluation prograr^^is dependent upon- 
the care and expertise with which the first two of the steps. Uiave described, are^ 
/:arried out. For Specification of the dfmensions 4t> be rated^and the criterion 
variables to be observed is the heart of the mattpr, ByVay of illustration of how 
these steps might be approached, J ^vant io describe .some ^fforts'we-hjve made 
at Georgia Tech to develop criteria for assessing' the quality of our graduate ^ 
programs. . .y .' ["""^ ' 

As a part of a Develop me ntaMW^iv^or Graduate ^Education, suggested 
/procedures for improving the quaFTtym xhe graduate p^ro^m were offered with^ 
a recognition oT the need for a periodic assessment or evaluation of progress^ 
being made. Since it was eApcvcted thji fiiese evaluations would be made by the 
academic deans, it seemed appropriate that the criteria, in tei:ms of which they 
* would assess the quality of the seve/qi| graduate programs, should be clearly 
stated so that department heads and their picuUies*;ould be^ully co^izant of 
the basis in terms of which their,programs were being evaluated. 

After considering the avallatle' literature on the evaluation of graduate 
-^"^programs and after numerous discissions, the deans decided they would evaluate 
the jquality of programs in^terms of six dimensions; ( 1^ the calibfe^oKthe faculty. 
(Zf the calibre of the students, (3) the*;iature of tiie programs and curricula 
offered. (4) research and scholarly activity, (5) rnstruction/and (6) planning and • 
evaluation. ' 

Each dimension was' carefully described -in sufficient detail to indicate 
what it encompassed. And, finally for each dimensiori a listv of variables * 
considered to provide information relevant to it.was developed- 

• Byway of illustration, let me note' the materials developed for two of the 
six^dimensions. Consider first the dimension entitled. Programs and Curricula.' 
This dimension was defined as follows: 

% "The substance of any graduate program is foundin the degree programs 
and curricula that it offers. The degrees a n^ courses offered should be consistent 
with the goals and aims of the department*, with faculty qualifications. and 
interests, and with present and anticipated trendis of the discipline'.. At the same 
time they should be sensitive to societal need/!. The programs ^offered should 
provide an appropriate balance between general ;>id specialized offerings; they 
should assure development of competency, but at the same lime provide foir 
adequate flexibility of programming to meet^^tudent needs, Ip addition to the 
presentation of facts, they should stress the development of .such skills and 
attitudes as foster independent and creative thopglit and flexibility "and breadth' 
of perspective ^s are , appropriate for pro^ssional and research oxiented 
occupations. The level of work demanded should'be e^quivalent to that found in 
other institutions with superior programs in comparable areas and sufficiently 
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^ bruad basc;d as lo. pquip^the siudenl for conljnued gfrnvili and de4lopiiie^u 
.* subsequent to.tbe a^mpletion of liis de^rc^\ ■ . > ^ ' ■ ^ 

These whaxacteris.li^s, will nonnafly bp reflected through' such indices as a 
senSe of intellectuaMeiment ariiong students and faculty, .frequent review and 
updating of program options and* curricula.*sLudent interest and participation in 
^.interdisciplinary progranis. wide usage of seminars, directed readings, and^pcv'ial'^ 
j)roblem fype course pffcrin^js. frequent change of ctnjrse matexials, wide 4.i§agc 
of library maierii^s as oppbsed to a single text in. courses, lVc^uen4 use of lib^- ^ 
by faculty in;Htudent&;'efncient use of pbursMrferings of other sclVpoLs and 
frequent Hse of giiqst speakers and visiting p^^^ ' ^' 

, • " Th^ dinienstfneaned Iristru'etion is dese^^^^ , . ' 

* *;While res/aich is regarded as the heart of any gr-uduate program, this- ' 
:\ aspect is geuerajly ^un oingrawth of a sound instructionaf progrf^Oi- This latiei^ 

dmiension emD<iasi/i« tl^ t^e ins(ructii;iHal procbss.iKxr sc 

^ contrajj^ ta ^rofessiaiiaijconvpeferice of faculty and l>Curri^nlluiry coii 
* 'previously Tiiscussedj. Such cxcellenc6 is cliaracteri/.ed -by u^ of ped 
. procedures ekpertly executed appropriate to concepts, skills, pL^rspeo^ti 
va^es to be taugiit (these* may involvp a variety of techniques, sucli.a&^diL'i 
^yj^pared lectures for teaching facts, properly arranged semin^frs for Grkouf^j 
student discussiori and the rarsiiTg of questions and issues \of which<>lutitms u..« 
answers are not avdilable. laboratory exercises for skill development, and ' ' 
'essentially apprentice gaining in hig^iJy technical research skills)' interest in and * 
■ enthusiasm tar. developing more effective, teachtng -.methods, sensitivity to 
student , needsjcareful plamiing and organization of classes, I'lear stajement' of 
objectives, and careful evaluation of student progress and appropriate feedback 
procedures, and encouragement of independent study- under appropriate' 
guidance. • . ■ ^ 

- These characteristics will usually be relTectedjn such i4idices-ds recognition 
oi teachmg excellence by peers and students, lively discussions of teachins^ 
techniques, frequent use of seminars, special topics and .special probleni type 
courses, usage of a variety of teaching niethnaologiesV'publidation of^extbooks 
and other instructional materials, experimentation- with innovative teaching 
procedures, general recognitUyi of tlie importance of,good teadring, supervised^ 
^instructional^experiences for graduate' students; and' clear recogaition of good 
teachingi^irough suitable reward meghanisms.*; v. 

Materials Ibr the other, lour diniensions resenible those ju;st quoted. Tliese 
matenals were distributed to all department heads for comments, criticrsms and 
suggesHions, and after tlje necessary revisions they were assembled iji die form of 
a Graduate. Div!si<)n Policy and Procedure Meniorandum 4ind distributed to all- 
department heads and' to members of the faculty who work with graduate 
^ students. . ' ' > • . 

\ How;iseful these materials will priwe to be remains to be seen, Since^the 
Instimte is ' heavily engaged in the seif-study required by tlie Southern 
. Associaiion of Schools and Colleges: and the Engineering CoLlegif is being 
evaluated by the Engineer\s Council for ProfessionaF Developm^nb^t . has not/'/' 
seemed appropriate to engage in other evaluation activities at IhisWi^^ 

Though we have not yet used these matj^rials a^ part yfiW evaluative 
f effort, we are nevertheless ;|waVe'of s^mc of iheirassets and liabilities. On the - 
negative 'side, the definitioiis sten) long, cumber^oinc and sometimes .unduly 
complii:ated. Some of the criteria do not seem precisely to correspond t^the 
characteristics included in the deHnitions; and some lack tiie decree of 
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objectivity and L^se o I* observability we would like for them tuhave. On live 
other hand these, materials keep us aware of the" complex nature m\the programs 
we are asked, to evaluate and ma'ke us cogniV.ant of the multiplicity .of criteria 
availafrti? Tor consideration in judging the quality of a program even withiii the 
-perspective of a single dimensiuir ' • ^ / 

^ ^ TTfe len^tii to whidv-aiwnstitutiog-may be willing to go in or'der 16 develop 
these kinds of materiaiCwill depend up(^i a iiufKher of ct)nsiderations. such ;is 
the use th^t will be^^de of evaluatitiiis. or perhaps the tempejament oV the 
persons devising or using thy' evaluation system. But if the evaluative effort is 
be effective some sy^eniatic specification, of the substantive elemeuts about 
which judgments are to be made and the criteria on the basis of wli^t'i the 
"jujgments ar<? to be made are essential. • 

■-. ■ . .-■ ■ 

^ Summary * ^ , • 

•3* . ' ' 7. y^hur Veis 

Dean l^)senb^rg'. of 'the University of Pi^'tsbiVrgh. quesiloned Dean ^nm 
Webb 4?oiit the cfjpha'sis placed on cjuaHty poin'^ "grading of pr^ianis and 
whether tliis system did not place Jnnits on the decision making-ability of the 
graduate- dean. Dean Webb agreed, but pointed out tlfat ditWcnt people like.4o 
.make decisions in different \\>ay.s. As loii^ as it is'niade.ejear ex'Sctly* what criteria 
are]^ to htv uicd in reaching a judgment, the quality 'poftit. system can work,- 
particularly with th(>'kindsM)f pYogranis involved a^ Geoi-gia Tech: In any ease, 
the dean must not become a ShygJiy^Ljje rati Dean Joseph McCarthy 

.:'or tlie.Daiv(Mi&ity^'ot;\yashingto his reviewsystem could 

work at institutioiif otheF.^han^^ Cfcan Webb agreed that Georgia 

Tech Is a highly;' specialized i^istituiiort and^hat evaluation of non^research 
oriented prcjmpis, in'-particular, wlViild not be ameitable in thisjcind of process. 
- pea^^pfrman Cromwell of the University of NNbraska described the 

^ xlepartmiiilS^pIrogram rating recently completed for all 45 departments oahis 
^ campus. He pointed out that, two crucial factors had to be^ established-:. 
CredibiJit/- the graduate faculty had to feel a strong sense^f partjcipation in 
the evaluation. (2) Motivation - the faculty must, be convinced that quality 
. improvement is the essential goal. Qepartmenrewhich are weak shcVuld have their 
graduate activities consolidated with stronger allied departments' or be phased 
out- either case, one does not save monjey - only uses it better.. ' o 
Dean Arnold'Schwartz of Clemson Universit^c'ommerited further on the 
economic aspects of phasing -out graduate pr^)grams. indicating '^lat teaching 
time devoted, to graduate programs' is generally ^nly a small* component of 
departmental teaching 'efforts. Dean Lyle Jones of the University of North 
Carolina stated that crisis termination of graduate prograrps in departments with 
large [undergraduate programs is neither ^an attractive"^ nor viable way to save, 
co^s. 4 • 

.Dean Thomas Rumble of Wayne State University reported that the most 
. severe response to evaluation and suspension of programs came from studentsjn 
the phased out programs. They feit much more threatened than even the 
faculties of these departments. Deans Cromwell (Nebraska) and Major (N.Y.U.) 
concurred in this result in view of their own prograrti terminations. DeuLn 
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Mortimer 4^ ^ptey of the University of^Massachusctts, de^cribed^^ regional effort 
to help'pface students affected by terminations in nearby .schools, continuing 

. fellowsliips or other qommitments from the original institutipn. A^similar, 
exchange program is underway" in a *'Mid-America" group of Schools in Kansas, v 
•Nebraska and Missouri (Dean Cromwell, Nebraska). \ ' * 

' Dean S. D. S, Spragge of the Uniyersit^t -of RochesfSr, suggested two 
additional, ^dimensions., in program evaluation: (1) Gutcorhei 7^ where do 

departmental graduates go, what kind of career success do.tfiey'hUve? 2rQuality 
of the PHiD. dissertatiohs themselves? Pean James Birtoo of Penn State, 
indicated tJtiat his instit^ution has some departments which-keep 100% records of 
the act^ivities 5L)f their Ph^D. graduates and felt Jhis shoufd b^ extended. He also 
felt that continuing ►and systematic program review is more, valuable'-aiid 
succes3ful than financial crises generafed reviews. ' . ^ > " * 

The problem of "inside" vs. "outside" reVieAyors- ;was discussed 
inconclusively, as was the .qifestion of early identification o.f pr^phlem 
departments. , . ^ 
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V President's Report 



. * . .. . J. Boyd Page 

This, in many ways, has bceh a successful year. The Council is involved in 
new enterprises, and services to t)ur members are being expanded . We are in the , 
process of changing our organizational patterns to n\^ke the Council more 
representative and responsive R) the qeeds of its members. ^ ' 

We continue ^to grtvw. There are two applicatiorigfor membership now in 
the -final stages of approval. If these are iTccepted. oUr membership will stand at 
307. It is wbriijsiibting that the number of eligible institutions at th^doctorate 
level not hotidiiig membership is very small indeed.* Coverage at thi5' level is 
essentially eoicnplete. At the master's l&vel, the situation is a little more open. . 
There are 'ja^ ^'^gnifitant number 6f ■. institutions which might qualify fOr 
membership/bUt our member institutions' ^ward^. more than four out of every 
five master's degrees awarded. It is safe to shy then that the Council is, in fact, 
widely representative of graduate education'in the Unitecl States. 

At the outset, I would likt to continent briefly on our very effective staff. 
Dr.. Ryan, Assistant to the President, has onfy Ijeen with us since Jun^ but he 
serves iif many ways with increasing effectiveness. Mrs. 'Corbin handles the 
myriad of detail^' involved in keeping our'financial affairs in order. Mrs. Pittore is 
a most efficient segetary, but she does-many other^things and does them not 
only' well *but with dispatch. These people carry out theday-to-day operations of 
the Council in a very' effective way. They/are the contacts between most of our 
niembers and the offjce, and we hope you will feel fred to contact them at any 
tiine, They all dp an excellent job, and I s^iould like to make public my 
appreciatioTi to them both individually arid collectively. At this time, I^.will ask 
them- to startd so you may .-identify them better and join me in an explfe^ion of 
apprec'iaiion. . . . " . "^I .* . 

' Oiir in^tftutitynalAiimljer^hip has not changed very rapidPy, but the rate of 
chahge^-oPincfividual represent^atives continues at a surprisingly high level. S^ce - 
last year, some 60 new deans put of 303 have been added to our memberftyp 
list. To those .deans who are.here attending their first CCS meeting, welcome. We 
hope yoU have fouTid'it pleasant, stimulating, and helpful. 

* One (if 4he most exciting and, I believe, effective activities of the Coyncil 
• is our summer worksftop. Many of you here were able to attend the workshop 
held on the campus of Cdoradb State University at fort Collins the first vyeek'in 
August. According to all reports, and by my-own personal testimony, thfsiwis a 
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highly sneiicssful as wa:II as a pleasant wDrkshop. The local hosts, headed by 
Dean Bragonier, provided everything, including near-perfect weather. , Tho* 
workshops provide an 'opportunity for'^'novices** and '^experts" to explore in 
dijpth. for an entire week, .central concerns of graduate siudy and 
adtiiinisiralion. As aii added bixuis. the discussions are conducted in a pleasant, 
^[claxed atniospiicre. We are looking forward to the workshop this coming 
^suitinier toic hosted by the deans of the Washington universities" on the campus 
of the University of Washington in Seattle. ' - ' 

We are Ci)IIective]y proud and pleased at implementation of-the Gusiave 0. 
Aril Award at our annual luncheon, the first recipient. Professor Laydow, was ' 
clearly nio^t deserving. His gracious humility was evident to all. It was especially 
graiitying to have our distinguished President Emeritus. f6r whom this award 
wapestablished, here -for the. cereni04iy. We are very close to our goal of having 
5>ulfit:ient funds in hand to guarantee continuity pf ihis significant award. 
Additional contributions tv the Fund will be gratefully accepted^ . ' 

You are aware of our expanded Newsletter for which Dr. Ryan is largely 
responsible. We have had many good coipjtients and wish to continue the series 
on U regular bi-monthly;lt>^sis. Suggestions and cojitributions will be welcome. 

The consultation -seryit^e continues, to grow...During the. early part of tl)e 
year, activity vva-i'Iow. It is apparent now. however. tliat nWiy h>stitultuns are 
initiating evaluatio^i of programs: and they are 'calling upOi^ .the Council in 
-iiHTcasing numbers to provide this service. Wcyhope that tlie^-^w^Ji^brochure 
cfvscribing the consultation ..service, will be useful both to you and to your 
colFca'gues, TlKre is incf&siilg evicTehcx; that the consultation seryictjfcis one of tlje 
•nK>>t-e:^«nTl4a and important services offered by the Council. ' . ' ■ T 

'/ To giv\^ you some basis for comparison, in 1971 the consultation service 
^Mfclucted revi^vs of 9 1 Jirogranis. utilizing 159 consultants. Including il\e 
requests now trN44nd,^>tfmug^ November in this year. 0t)nsultations for 76 
programs at 27 institutions have been requested. Fewer institutipns have been 
uiili^ing this service, reflecting a change from reviews of nyJv programs to 
Teviews ot established programs. It is not unusual, now to recei]/ requests from a 
Jiinglo iustitution fi^lt review of live to fifteen programs. ' / ' 
. ' Many h[ you may recall that in a simple survey conducted last year! 
Ejection of essentially steady sKite Ph.D. production was made. This was based 
.m students enrolled aiKl4jji(«&eable trends with respect to financing and 
";iclmtssions. There is rCattm to believe that this is a reliablp and realistic 
projeet-ion. O^her widely publicized prc(|jctions and. projections range all the way S 
up to double the current rates of doctorate production by the eird'of the decade/ ' 
Tlie concern of the Council has not been with wliiclK^c.xpcrt" is cwfect but 
rather that those who plan support of graduate education. ^or \^u) are in a 
position to affect Us futfire. should have accurate and'reliable information 
available so thai {he \Visesl choices can be made. Our projections stand, at least 
vis a partial refutation, for the frequently voiced accusahon that we are 
irresponsibly encouraging expansion particularly of doctorates, beyond any 
Jikelrhood of^ their being' effectivjely absorbed and utilized by society. 
Consfdering the time requirements for the doctorate, it* is . quite possible that 
shortages may plague us in Certain key fields within the next few years if present 
iiidications of /.cro or declining rates of production continue indefinitely. 

You may have heard the ^brief report of the activities of the Panel on 
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Alternate Approaches to Gradiiate_^ucalion. This i5> an activity jointly 
sponsored by the Council of Gr(fduaie Schools Jhad, the Graduate Record 
Examinations ^oard. It is obvious that new demands are being made and will be 
niiide wrt4a increasing frequency upon graduate education at all levels. It seems 
clear also That new elements or modifications oJ>^>tisiing practices will be 
introduced Jnto graduate education as our collectirve enterprise responc^s- to the 
emerging needs of society, and expanded goals and career' oT)jectives of those 
seeking entry into our system. T\xc Panel is now at tjic mid-point in its 
<:pnsiderations and in development of realistic and meaningful recommendations. 
It is hoped that the Panel wOl be able to provide analyses and recomriiendatiohs 
which will be useful to. graduate schools as they move int#y new dimensions of 
activity. .The projected schedule .is for the Panel to finish its work some time 
next summer. We hope to be able. to' present a full report to the Council at its 
next annual me'eting. ' 

; The Council maintains close and. we hope, effective ►contact with many 
agencies and organization?; whose activities impinge upon graduate education in 
many and variable ways. The situation with regard to implementation of the 
Higher Education Amendments of 15^72 is very much in a slate of flu^^^It is too 
early to indicate what the iilnal outcomes miglit be. Until the administration's 
budget^. proposals arer'iubmitted. the field is wide open ^ or speculation:. but there 
is little proHt to bej^iined from such activity. - 

We have an increasing amcrunt of involvement in a number of operative 
programs with the Graduate Recced Examinations Board. Through»utOization of 
^ the excellent 'Staff and facihties" of the EdiB:ational Testing Service and working 
* in -full cooperation with the -'CREB, the Council is able to^ participate in 
,sighlfficant surypys and studies .which would be impossible if we were dcpeflctent 
entirely upon our own t -limit edi^ resources. Graduate Programs ami 

Admissions Manual has been very wbl) received. It quite obviously, fills a strongly 
felt need. Its accept a bihty^tt^s^sjAfde^nts, as, well as counselors, has been far 
beyond our expectations. Some o\'4js have had the opportunity to present the' 
Manual to admissifons workshops overseas; and there, too. the response has been 
enthusiastic. As you know, the demanding-task of assemblW the data, and 
publishing and distributing the Manual, have all been handled^!/ the excellent 
staff at ETS in a most effective and efficient manner. Th^^^^Sd^ncil has 
participated in policy and editorial decisions. It is crear that ^le Manual should 
be updated and re-issued every year, and this is now the present plaii, We do 
most sincerely urge your continued cooperation in providing basic data for your 
institution on time and in the form requested. It is recognized that no taxonomy 
,<ean ivalch the realities of the differing organizational patterns in oar graduate 
schools, but it isx:Jear that the effort involved in adjusting your own data to the 
oy£^rall pattern is fully justifi^id; and we do hope that you will continue to 
Maintain the esSentiaJly complete response to oiir requests for the necessary 
data. The editorial committee and the. staff are* already working on the next 
edition, and we believe that it will not „only_ be much improved but that 
individual institutions will find il easier to respond to the requests for their own 
.information. The joint CGS-GREB advisory committee was chaired through 
preparation. of the first edition by Dean Springer whose untimely de;^th occurred 
just before the edition went to press. He has been siiccecded in the chairmanship 
by Dean Burke, of Arizona Stale Uaiverstty. As I have indicated, the committee 
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is already hard at work in making preparations and plans for future editions. ' 

There is a new project about which yoii may not have liieard but which 
may be of great importance to all of graduate education, This is a cooperative 
project between CGS and GREB, seeking to identify and to evalupte acceptable 
criteria by which the elements of quality in doctorate education may be judged. 
Efforts to obtain funding for this significant project will be initiated in the next 
' - few weeks. Tlfis is, as you will hav©. recognized, a follow-up''of an earlier activity 
• Council, A task force was requested to make recommendations as to 

whether the Council shi^uld underfake preparation of a, third edition of the 
Gartter and the Roose-Anderson reports, or in some other way undertake the 
up-dating of the rating of graduate programs. As you know, this remains a 
controversial subject. J t is felt that the development of acceptable, realistic 
criteria for determining dimensions of quality would be both signi13t;ant and 
timely. The many urgent requests for re:evaluatie)n of program's , and for 
accountability underscore the urgency and potential importance of this activity. 

Thtxfe are other significimt studies underway which I will n(5t take time to 
^ report, bitt there is one -I ^^hpu^^ hke to mention; namely, our oontinuing 
enrollment survey. Again, the e^^o.ellent staff at ETS, headed by^Rob(/rt Altman, ' 
Program Director for ORE, handles", the Viectssary details involved in assembling 
/and summarizing- 'the' data. Response rates from our member iiistitutions is.- 
exceptionally and mos.t gratify ingly high. Again we solicit. your continued strong 
support, There is no,other source of current reliable data bn actual enrollments 
in graduate education. It is increasingly clear that such data are needed and that 
they have been effective in dispelling some of the mytlis about^current trends 
and levels of activity in graduate education. Copies of the* summarisation and 
analysis of the October 15 enrollment stiitis^tiics will be available at- the end . of 
this session. They are almost liferallyf "hot off the press,'*'having just been, 
completed, with sonie difficulty, in tfinc for presentation at thi'5^ession. 

You will recall that this year's survey v^as brok-en inU). two part^.v-The 
(5verall enrollment' data^ wilj now be before you. The^iore detail(jd>rfnalysis, 
hopefully by discipline and by categories of students, will be completed, againif 
all of the required data are submitted promptly, early in 1973. 

The full report of the 72-73 enrollment survey will be sent to all member 
institutions^nd will be made a part of the permanent record of thiSimeeting.' 

■ In closing, let me say with aH sincerity that it is a pleasurj to serve the 
CoUnuil, We look forward with eagerness to what I am sure will be a busy year 
and to the next annual meeting which, as you know, will be held in Colonial 
WilliamSfc|irg, Virginia, the second week in December, We 'will welcome your 
suggestions as to how the Council cah. be made more, responsive to your needs 
and irtterests. May I thank you again for your strong support and your 
willingness to participate in .all of the activities of the Council, 



1 Editors note the lull text of the surveyWiy be found in the Appendix on page 135 
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David R. Deener 

* . ■ 

"The winds of change/' These words, po{)u]arizQd by a British Prime 
Minister wifti a flair for phrase, aptly characterize' tne decade of the 1^60s. To 
an* historian of 2001 A.D.,*th^ may ^ven more aptly mark the decade of the 

70s.- ■ > • " ^ 

In the 1 960s, 'these winds caromed about the externalities^foiir universe, 
cfitapulting the oceans ^ia jetliner, eroding and rebuilding the political face of 
Africa, vaulting, to the moon* and toward the outback of spac^. During ^e 
decade of the 70s, these winds will likely bore through the*innards of Jfc- 
society, remaking, reshaping, buffetijig institution after institution, from the 
mightiest of governments- to the tiny wayside ini)^^ 

"J * The winds of .(;hange have'not and wiil not leave Academia unscathc'd.'Of 
particular currents'of change, we have developed quite a complete catalogue. . 
They touch the full range xof the graduate cnte.rjirise: admis?ion3, program 
structure, degree requirements, and financidl aid .\ * , / . 

The (Ureotjon of some of those changes seem fairly well set — decreasing ^ 
financial assistance,' more open admissions, relaxed degree recjuirements, and 
relaxed residency requirements. We* have had visions, somc^ might 'say 
hallucinations, as to the gross impact of tRese chariges on the graduate enterprise 
- the university without walls, the open university, statewide or regional 
educational systems replacing individual educational institutions. To these must 
be added the impact of cable TV and the electronic media that is to come. 

I do n5t propose to dwell on this whole catalogue of change, but father to 
speak briefly about one ar^a of consequence. What will be the consequences of 
these changes for the university as an individual institution? Will the ^-^iyory 
tower'' become a tower of Babel? Will the unity of the university be fractured? 
Will the gniversalisrh of the unf^^ersity be replaced by provincialism? ^ 

To ex^ore these questions, let me begin with the territorial principle, 
which seems to be one of the basic organizing principles of hUmanMife: Even the 
biologists have discovered that animals react and group along the territorial 
principle. I would suggest that the university. as we have known it for .the past 
100 years or more has been built on the territorial principle. It has a campus - a 
territorial place. It attempts to rule on the territorial principle, by controlling 
who can come *on 'vcampus, . sti^dents by admissions - policy, faculty by 
appoihtfnent standards; and by specifying who may stay on campus throu^ the 
devjees bf'ex pulsion of students and. denial of tenure to faculty. ^ 'V* 

I think the university of this.jiature, uiiity built on the territorial pjinciple, 
is going to changcOther groups are forming and are challenging this concept of 
the academic inst it ut ion. will mention justitkfee groups. 

First, the academic disciplines theiirseTve^ - that is, the econoriiist, the 
.politick * scientist, the mathematician, who are/^Ottd^g to think pf'*their 
disciplinary' group as the predominant group to which they belong, and not the 
. university At which they happen to teach. ^ ' » ' 

A second grouping that is emerging is the faculty as stfth and as a whole, 
espefliilly ip connection >yith. the growing movem^t ^ toward collective 



bargainhig. 11 one looks back al the liisior>' of collective burg-^iniiig as jt 
developed m the U. S. in the 1930s and afterwards, one will- recalHhat , 
bargaining in one plant was soon Iranslornied into industry-wide bargainin^. A 
faculty member, rf. he- does not occupy a strong place' within his own discipfine ' 
wil^J ihmk, try to ttnd his next nu)S( secure home in a general faculty-wide 
organization: which he hopes will challenge tl^e territorial rule of the university * 
especially it the univfrsity attempts lo throw him otT campus by denial of 
tenure. . : • . 

Finally, there have been rewritten and restated into public law (they have 
always been there) the ideals ot equal opportunity and non-discrimiiuition 
Behind these ideals are thos'e groups of liuiVian beings who see in these ideahs a 
, way v)t bettermg their lives: namely, the disadvantaged, minority groups and the ' 

The^ibpve just abouj covers the people who on the university campus 
and do not want to be. tossed off, and those who have not been aL?customed to 
adnussiOii to the campus and want to get on..Twentv,Mhirtv vears ago the.se 
groups would have accepted ggvernance of the unive^^ty on the territorial 
prmciple: they would have accepted stated admissions and expulsion policies 
appointment and tenure standards. 1 doubt that these groups'will any ioniser 
placixlly accept such policies and standards. They will instead questji^i whetheV 
the university which houses our. graduate programs should continue to be the 
instrument thtougii wliich graduate education is administered and developed. - 
Perhaps the territorial principle in Academia will survive, but: Is there any 

*other principle th?t is viable once the territorial principle has gone'.' I wisli 
history had'an answer, for 1 surely do m)j^istory has seen many institutions 

'.and politix*s based upon the territorial principle crumble. Most of these never 

. re-grouped again except on the territorial principle. Some, especiallv in the-lleld 
oJ religion, having lost part (but nol all) of their territorial clout have managed 
to linger on, but with waiiingstrength. ' ^ ' . ' 

Let me conclude by asking a speculative question. What will be the roles of 

• the individual academic institution and of this Council live years from now if 
tliese irends.r'-the winds of change,'* continue? The graduate community and 
this Council are on the verge of moring into accreditation, evaluation, and 
cosiingot graduate programs. We are doing this partly out of fear that somebody- 
else will do it for us if we do not: and partlv. ! suppose-, out of the deep 
wellsprings ot our belief in the tenets of scholarship. Will graduate education be ' 
able t,o re^group as a puttially autonomous group and regain directi[)i| of itself 
utih/ing thciumversity as an instrument'.' Or. will thrower of directiln pass to 
the political authorities iu Washington and the various state eapitols\to the'' 
marketplace? These latter alternatives must be seriously cohsidered. For.jiiere i.s 
a power vacuum in the university. It canifct govern itselfas it once did. Someone 
IS going to nuwe into that vacuum. 

Will the principle of self-governance ihrougli* cooperation prove workable 
in higher education? Or, will discipline be imposed from outside'.' These.are the 
choices, I believe, that we musf make and quickly , 'lor. once power vanishes, it 
tends never to come back. Sof if I may return to the historian of 2001 A.D., 
which will he-be'.' A Gibbon writing on tlie history of the fall of the academil: 
emprre?.Or. a Toynbce. looking at' the decade of' the '70s, and chronicling a 
successful response to thc^ challenges of '*the winds of change'' and the 



re-grouping of graduate education,, perh&ps all of higher education, within an 
autonomous; but therefore "fre6," terrkorially^based^niversity? 
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Presiding: David R, Deener, Tulane University . 

' ' . * ' 

D. Deener^ At the request of the Executive Committee, may 1 ask you to 
rise for a moment ill memory of Dean George Springer. 

One of the first orders of business is to announce the person who has been 
elected as Chairman-elect. We -ire very pleased to announce that Charles Lester, . 
of Emory University, has been elected Chairman-elect. > 

/Let me cfiange the order' of business just a little and take up the proposed 
co^titutional amendment. As you will recall, we are working to make th^ 
Council mojre flexible and responsive. Last year, a constitutional amendment was 
adopted setting up a new npminating comrp^tee. it was^ent tayoa along with 
,my proposal to amehd thef constitution and expand the . size* of the Executive 
Committee. I would like to call for a votie on the approval or disapproval of, the 
amendment. ^ rv-, ^ « 

Are there any coniments you woul3 like to make^bout it? Would you like 
the substance of it? ,There shall b^e an Executive Committee composed of twelve 
instead sof nine voting members composed of the Chairman, the Chairman-elect, 
and past ^Chaiynan aijd lunfi instead of six members^at-large.. Three 
members-at-large shall b^ elected* by jhe Council at each annual meeting for 
terms.of three years each, beginning imlfnediately after the end of the meeting. Is , 
there any discussion? All those in favbr of the constitutional amendment, please 
hold up your hands. Proposed — passed unanimously. 

I would now like to ,ask Dean Mariella and Mary Evelj^n Huey, the- 
Chairman of the NoAjinating Committee, to come to the poditmi. As you will 
recall, tlie Nomlnatifig^Conimittce ifor this meeting was established in the' 
following way: three members from outside the Executive Committee and two 
membefs from th^^ Executive Committee, were asked to serve and Dri Huey was^ 
kind enough to accept the chairmanship of this committee. 
1 M. Huey: 1 would like first to recognize the members of the cpmmittee 
who worked so faithtully and promptly and so effectively on iffiS COnirhiitee ^ - 
,James, Hornig, Dartmouth College; Robert Johnsbn,' Florida State University; 
Philip Rice, University of South Florida; and Robert Wolvertoin; College of 
Mount St. Joseph on-the-Ohio. < 

Mr. Chairman, it is .the pleasure of 'this committee to' place into 
nomination the following naines. There are two one-year terms to fill unexpired 
places on the&tecutive Comraittee . We suggest to you the names of Dr. Wendell 
' Bragonier, of Cll|orado State University, and Dr. S.D.S. Spragg, of the University 4* 
of Rochester. 

For thfe thrle-year term^, the regular teftns under the old provisions of th? 
constitution. Dr. Sanford Elberg, of the Universfty oJ[ California at Berkeley ; and 
Dr. Kathryn McClrthy, of Tufts University. Pursuant to tlie amendment which 
has just been ad^^ted, we. came preparecj to start the one- and two-year terms 
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which will begin ihe roiajtjon ,;pi^icrn and ihc full thrce-ye-ir lerm. For Mie 
one-year lernu Dr, D C. Sprieslccs^iadi^or ihe University of Iowa; for two years 
Dr. Donald Taylor, of Yale University ; and for three vears, Dr, John K, Major of 
New York University. ; . t» . * 

For the Nominating Committee foe 1973, the elected portion includes Dr 
Trevor Colbourn, of the. University of New Hampshire; Dr. Lincoln Moses of 
Stanford- University; and Dr. Arliss Roaden , of Ohio State University. 

D. Deener: You have. heard the report of the Nominating Committee Arc 
there any nominations to be made from the floor? If not/then would you 
signify that the- slate has been elected without dissent. Proposed - passed 
unanimously. - ^ • r 

The next order of business will be committer reports. I woul«l like to make 
one report from the Executive Committee and call upon two or three committee 
member chairmen who are here and indicated they hbve reports to present. 

It was hiemioned by Dr. Page that the Executive Committee has had under 
^stiidy for some time the v'ommit tee structure of the Counqil and the Committee 
on Policies, Plans, and Resolutions made several suggestions. Very briefly we 
. have come to the conclusion that the number of standing committees be kept 
very ver^y sm^lim^ have jden tilled the following standing committees, three of' 
which arg c;orfstitutiona[J First, the --'Executive Committee; second the 
Connnitt^ve on Membership; anti third, the Nominating Committee for members 
ot the Executive Committee, ^ ' . 

The. standing committees in the non-constitutional sense are these \/fie 
Annual Meeting Program Committee, the Publicafions Committee, anc/ihe 
Gustaye 0. Arlt Awasd Advisory Committee. Then, we propose the insti/ition 
. ? otMask forces, in .lieu of standing cornmitfb'es, aiflf special purpose or ki hoc^ 
comrnitiees. The Executive Committee has approved the following procedlre for 
establishing task forces: First, any institutional representative may suftniit * 
proposal tor establishment of -a task force or a task panel. The submissioli^ to 
contain |he following: a statement of the mission oC the. task force proiosed 
membership, including non-member^ ofCGS where appropriate, a scheduFe of 
operations for tbe task force, including the number of meetings, a tentative 
budget, possible sources of outside suppojrt. and fmally. Uie date that the task . 
force IS expected to complete its work and report back to the (Jouncil. 

Tlie submission then will gt) before the, Execuliye Committee for its 
specific reviqw and approval. We felt that this would leave the number and kind • 
and manner of special ad hoc committees to the membership Ihemselves - 
Hopefully, the* task for(5e idea \yill catch on and members of the Council really 
concerned with the problem will come forward. 

In addition, a certain number of committees already standing ^n jc/ //oc ^ 
have been identified by the Executive Committee to continue as trjsk forces J 
wiU read you the list of these, and they will be published as rules-of-protedure in 
• the January Newsletter. We urge people to write in to the hoiiie office if they 
would care to serye on any of these task forces; / > ' 

' The^following are the task forces and will continue as task forcks: first on * 
the Preparatio^n of College Teachers; secoft^, on the Organization and Structure 
of Graduate Schools; third, on Internal Program Evaluation; fourth, on Entry 
tnto Gradutite-Study: fifth, on the Economic Status of Graduate Students- sixth 
Disadvantaged Sl^idenfs; seventh Joint TaskTorce on the Dimensions of Quality 
of Graduate Programs; ar^l finally, the GRADCOST Committee.. 
* I have just been handed the names of two, informally suggested task forces. 
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, iyid ii will reacf-^tlieni to yoli. The problems oC urban universities uiVd the 
'probleniii' of graduate study in Biedical schools/I hope this will give yoa some 
.;*^^idea oT what we hope'^his organ! Ait ion will accomphsh. 

^ There will be an early Febrl\ary meeting of the new Executive Conmiittee. 
. .If you 'have any ideas for <he task forces, please get them into the Washington 
oiTicc so that we can begin work on the coni'position of these task forces at the 
February meeting. » . v 

One/)ther report. tJie Membership Committee has recommended and thre 
Executive Committee has received into membership tljg^following schools: The 
Medical College of Pennsylvania'. Arkansas State University, and the Univefsily 
of Illinois Medical Center in Chicago. This brings the total number of members 
of the Council to 300. 

Now. I would like to ask the following if they have any reports they would 
care to make at this time. Dean Pelczar. would you like tt) report on any 
activities of GREB? . . .. 



Re(|)rf From Graduate Record Examinations Board 

• Michael J. Pelczar 

As in the past, the activities of the oRE Board during 1^)72 were 
concentrated in three major areas of program activity: the improvement and 
administration of the GRE testing programs, the review and carrying out of an 
on-going program of r£s»arch. and the development and operation of service 
projects. The present CGS appointees to the GRE poard are: ^ , 
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vid Deener Dean. Graduate School . Tulane University 

'RNbert H. McFarland Dean. Graduate School . University of Missouri 

Michael J. Pelczar, Jr. Vice President far Graduate Studies and 

Research. Graduate School. University of 
Maryland ' . . 

Allen F .Strehler Dean. Graduate Studies, Carnegie-Mellon 

^ University 

Recognizing that several of these activities of" the Board have already been 
highlighted at this meeting, such as the Panel on Alternate Approaches to 
Graduate Education and the GRE Board Research Seminar, or were in Boyd 
Page's report, let me briefly review some of the other major activi^ties which have 
occupied the GRE Board over the past year, - , 

The GRE Program test development activity in 1971-72 was devoted to 
the ccimpletion of the restructuring of the Advanced Tests and to resolving the 
situation with respect to the restructuring of the Aptitude Test. Committees of 
Exaufiners for the Advanced Tests finalized their decisions regarding subscores 
fonnheir tests and worJc on new forms of the tests moved ahead. Nine of the f9 
Advanced Tests will report subscores 'lieginning with the October, 1972 
/dministration. just completed: these are Biology. Engineering^ French, 
tebgraphy, tJeology. History. Music. Psychology, and Spanish.. 
\ As a result of several studies, it became apparent that the plans for 
vestructuriHiMhe GRE Aptitude Test as plamied eould not be carried out: The 
iVem type orrV^^ich the shortening of the Quantitative Test was dependent, the 
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Quantitative Comparison item was found to be coachable to an unacceptable ' 
degree. The test chosen by most of the Committees as an addition to the 
^'offerings, if the. Quantitative Test could be shortened, the Logical and Critical. 
JReasonirW Test; proved to be higlily correlated with the GF^ Verbal Test Und 
'woiild nBt have provided additional irfformation. As a^ result of these 

• developments, the GRE Board detided to continue the Aptitude Test as' 
♦'presently structured for the indefinite future and to ask ETS to continue efforts 

to determine ways in>h»ch the test could be improved. 

In the furtherance of its researclr^rogram, the GRE Bo*ard Research 

* Committee met four thnes in 1971-72 and considered and acted on a number of 
preci^ proposals, and drafts of research reports. A number of these research 
projdcts were discussed in some depth at a GRE Board sponsored seminar this 
past Wednesday n;orning which J hope many of you had the opportunity to 
attend. A summary oiLi;;^rrent and completed research jsponsored and supporte;d 
by the GRE^Board was prepared for that ^minar, and copies are available frooi 
the secretary to the Board in Princeton, NJ., for those of you who did not have 
the opportunity to pick-oiw up earlier this week. , 

The m\|or develon^^at in the research area in 1971-72 was a decision by 
the ReskarchyComniitt^ and the Board to commit a portion of its resources to 
basic reiSar^n/This decision. was effected by the funding of two large projects to 
run over several yeafc in the areas of Cognitive Styk s^n d Creativity. Plans were 
also made to hold a ConferAice in this areu, which Riir touch upon a little later 
in this report. , \ 

The major servic>s|ct^vities of the Board, coordinated and supervised by 
the Board's Services Committee, may be considered in two broad categories, 
those accomplished. indepen()ently by the .CRE Board and those accomplished 
cooperativclywith CGS. Boyd has commented on several of the latter - the 
Graduate ^Programs and Admissions Manual, the, amiual Survey ,of Graduate 
Enrollment, and ti)e Panel on Alternate Approachcvto-Graduate Education-so 
that niy remarks in regard to these projects can be brief. SufHue it to say more 
information is available about each of thesf projects, and I trust many of you 
had the opportunity to Join in the discussions yesterday with respect to the 
Panel. 'And, as you are already aware, the results of the initial section of this 
year's enrollment survey are available. I hope that each of you will continue 
your, marvelous participation - which has led to a consistent 90% response - as 
we move to^^4w^c-ond section of the survey during early 1973. 

Thr/c ni^ffor service activities were carried out by the GRE Board during 
the past yh^ywhich were not reported on in Boyd^s report, and one additional 
activity - <!Ns6ries of regional conferences in conjunction with the spring 
meetings of the regional associations - has been approved and warrants some 
time today .-^Lct me touch each of these activities in turn. 

At its March meeting of 1972 the GRE Board approvefd the introduction 
of a Minority Graduate Student Locator Service in the fall of 1972.. The Lociter 
Service is designed to fiddp identify prospective graduate students who are. 
members of racial and ethnic minorities in the United States to graduate schocMs 
for^possible admission to graduate study. There is no cost to the student aod, 
during this initial year which is considered experimental, theriSiifrno charge made 
to the graduate schools. Prospective graduate students register with the service 
and as of mid-November, over 5,000 students had submitted information to, be 
transmitted to graduate institutions* The graduate $chools are then allowed to * 
request studei,]t names based on any combination of five factors* ~ intended 
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graduate major, race, Vesidence. region of' preference fot study, and d^greji^ 
■'objective - and will receive sUidcnt na/ftt^^- from*. the service, as well as all 
informati-pn provided .by th.t* student in his 14)1 tia^ foVni, It now appears as if well 
Over 100 institutions will avail- theiiisetve^ of this serVice, which'does not involve 
GRE scores in any way and does not requii;^' Ifcat a student take the GRH in 

' order to participate. Contacts between graduate si>hools and students are directly • 
between the parties involved,,, with ETS providing the opera ting'iiiech an isms to 
facilitate and encourage these contacts. 

At its September meeting a year ago. the "Board approved the development 
of a Self-Counseling Guide to Graduate Study for Minority Students, a 
publication which would list for a number of graduate fields the nature of the 
field, the prerequisite study, admissions standards and career opportunities for 
minority students. Work is proceeding on the development of llw: publication 

"•and it is hoped that the publication will be ready for distribution by the spring 
of 4 973. 

The third special project, which 1 mentioned earlier, was the sj i.-viship 
by the GRE Board of a Conference on Cognitive Styles and Cre:i^> -^y in ' 
Montreal earlier this month. The Conference, which brouglit tojjether ' 
approxiiwately 85 administnatorls. faculty, and researchers from througliout the 
country/ focussed on the state of the art with regard to research and 
developrnent in the 3rea-of cognitive styles and creativity as they relate to higlier 
.education. It is hoped that the conference wjll also stimulate further inquiry and 
research in this area, and communicate to the. graduate community the 
'importance, dimensions, and promise of work relating to cognitive styles and 
creativity. A major publication is expected in late spring. " 

I would like to touch-on one additidnal service activity which has not yet 
occjjrred. but for which planning is under way)and which wilf, I hope, involve 
many of you directly. With the cooperation of the Western AsscKiatioii* of 
Graduate Schools, the Conference c)f Southern Graduate Schools, and the New 
England Conference on Graduate Education, the Graduate Record Examinations 
Baard will sponsor a series of one day conferences on graduate admissions and 
financial aid immediately preceeding eath of these regional meetings this spring. 
Some oi^you will recall that the Board sponsored a series of tegionuLConference.s 
in this area two years ago and a survey following them indicated rliat'sucli au 
effort should be*" repeated sometime in the future. With the assistance of an.; 
advisory committee, an agenda for these conferences has been developed which 
' includes consideration in depth of sever-al. current concerns in graduate 
admissio'ns and of related GRE Board activities. Included in the sessions wiH.'be 
presentatioj\s and discussion oU the minority recruitment, graduate school 
finaiTcial aid, and the basic testing program of the GRE Board. It is our hope 
that a productive interaction of ETS*^staff familiar, with these problems, and 
^ outside expert? and members oT ihe. graduate commTcinity can lead to irfcjeased 
effectiveness in our programs- » 

Finally, during the past year, the GRE Board has been cooperating with 
professional schools in the development of^ Graduate and Profc;ssional School 
Financial Aid Service (GAPSFAS) to provide a ^-cpmmon means to assess 
financial need for the awarding of financial aidift those post-baccalaureate 
institutions that wish to use it. The effort >^fows out of i^iter^st of. the 
Conference of Chairmen of Graduate and ProfesTional Schools Testing Programs 
and involves, in 'addition to representatives of tire GRE Boai;d, the Law School 
^Admissions Council, the American Association /)f Medical Colleges, the Graduate- 

.3, - ' 
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Business " AdiiiisiJions 'CuunciK ^dnd" \\(ci .College Scholarship Service. 'T.he( 
irivoIveniOiU ol each of these giitiups, is to provide representation to a Council^ 
charged with the development of the new service. . * 



Report of The Committee On Disadvantaged Students 

^ jjpin L, Lively 

A major charge of this Committee is to develop guidehiK^j^ fcfr desirable 
practices m the recmitment. financial aid, and spewal counseling of minority 
students. Alter considerable preliminary discussions, agreement to conduct a 
survey to obtain apprtmriate diita for this purpose vv^ts agreed upon The GRE 
- Board approved co-spoiiorship with CGS and the, Joint Committee approved the 
- tmal version of the ques4ionnaire^ 

It is the intention of the Committee to issue a separate report, througli 
CGS, contanung guicjj?lines and recommendations ba,sed on the data ih the 
report. There are a lew preliminary observations that I would like to present at 
this time- About 80 percent of the questionnaifes were returned with 196 out of 
-30 responses m usable form. This rcfers-ka/nstitutions who had an identifiable 
propm or policy .directed towaid. minority disadvantaged students Most 
institutions reported a desire to increase the enrollment of these students but 
tew have.set goals whose attainment miglit serve-as iTiea.sure of success The most 
common method of j^cruitjag is by mailings. The second most common is bv 



visitation. A;uimb^^^Ms do modify existing procedures in their elTorts to 

enroll minority disiM^H students. TJ^e include waiving application fees 
Tclaxing minimum.-GRT^Pfes or eliminftiiVjJi^ of standardized* 



' C' ■ ,■ . ■ — -hHK. '^-^^m II Willi. 11*. \ji aiunuiii ui^L u 

A tests. Several institutions have adopted a ditl%il procedure in the admission 
P ' den ts. Almost ^ aH schools reported a combined consideration 

• ot fippf? jtiH niorit in t^^L'i*^n. r:«..«..;..t »-i ^ 1 • ■ . ., 



ot need and merit in making financial awards, although there is variation and a 
relative emphasis of one over the other. , 

Schools generally have mixed feelings about the success or progress 
achiev(id Ijy their activitie?, however there is no imlicittftm^hat their eff^ 
baincreased>for a time: Tjje representativeness oFthe returns is very good both 
by^ characteristic of school and nature of . pibgram. There is some evidence that 
many schools are engaged, in much more^ elaborate activity for minority 
Th^^advantaged students at the undergraduate level than at the^aduate. On the 
other hand, a sizable minority of the institutions report that fi5ul5 aKr;^ai]able 
J annuaJly for mmqrity or disadvantaged student .support, tangiV /rom a few 
.. thousand to several hundred thousand dollars. y ' 

I would like to conclude this report by paraphrasing so^ne comments that 
9Jft€^an made at the end of his questionnaire coiK;?rning his institution's 
,ettorts,Yrhe major strength of the program is the cor?tmitme^nt of the academic 
^vice-president and the graduate dean to continue! intqisitted recruitment of 
'^mmority students by their declared wiHjmgfiess to reward or punish departments 
jnTelation to departmental efforts, A major weakness is the reluctance of facultv, 
^o admit students with less than, the highest academic ability; in other words, a 
, clash between academic standards and a consciousness of the complexity. of the 
problem of minority students! The cruxof the matter is the willin^ss of those 
responsible for affirmative action to carry .through with whatever power they 
possess. The personal consequences are not pleasant. It is impossible tp satisfy 



eithof side.^ . 

Ncvertlteless, there are no third '^r fourth ahernatives. Lither the university ^ 
vyilLincrease minority enrollment in their way or" it will be done to therQ in a 
' way 'iicarcelyj^td -their likiiVg. We hope to have a more complete report at a later 
: ddle. . 

D.. Deener: Thank you Dear> Lively. Arc^Biere any other members of 
committees who.woiild like to make a report at mis ifhie? If not, lc^,me justr 
make one brief statement on the costs of graduate study . Dr.. Page ^r^^idy 
mentioned it this morning. .. *• ■ - 

it seems as thou"gii we can look forward to at feust two sets t)f instituliohal 
figures in early Fefjruary and the hope of getting at least four additional 
institutions to pro)4ide data, f am hoping to complete the second phase of getting 
some actual figures by the end of the spring seinester^ .'^ v 

Now^J would like to ask Qr. Page to convey somC'information itewis which 
he has. ' ^, 




, New Business 

J.B. Page; Yxni may already know this; but just as a reminder, the 1973 
'f meeting is scheduled for'colonial Willianislturg. I am sure you will be enthusiastic 
'^^^ about the opportunity of going there. It ts a jovely place, and tlie facilities are 
superb. The date, however , will be a week later thaj). usual as we were not able to 
get this correspc'iiiding week. ,^ 

The 1974 meeting is already booked at Del Webb's Townehouse" in 
Pligeij^. We are negotiating for the 1975 ineeting which will be held in Atlanta. 
jjjY'^^have beexi-nsked to announce and reniind the membership of the Council 
tljiit tHj^ iSouthern . Conference, which I believe is the oldest association of 
gry^j|B^^ United States and was disbanded when the Council was 

formecT lias 'now reconstituted. They had their first meeting last year. Their 
second meeting' ^vilf be on February 27 and 28. It does, of course, center iii the 
South: and institutions having graduate study or concerned With graduate study 
are i/ivited to apply for membership. Dean Toland. of. Baylor, is President. 

! wanted to comment just briefly on the Proceedings. Tlw Executive 
Committee, partly in terms of economy and partly in Xcrms of utility, suggested 
that we delete the detailed transcriptioji of all we liusie said after the formal 
papers in the Proceedings. So, the Proceedings for this meetinj* will include 
pupers. the reports ol the recorders from the work sassibns this morning, and 
possibly some brief digest of the flavor of comnient.s that migiit .liave been made 
■"after the sundry presentations. Because of the reduction and the great 
opportunity for saving by not having l!#go througli a transcrifftion, we hope to 
, have the Proceedings out very much earlier indeed. They will be sliorter, l)ut we 
■ ' thirtk they will be more significant to you and will include material which will be 
■ of some lasting value. , ; 
^ ' Deener: Thj^s concludes the business. Are thert? any new matters that 

litiy one would. like to tfring to. the floor? 

Before^l conirjut luy forma! ucl ^^f expiration. 1 would like to thank all of 
the commit.teo's, (Spccitilly the new-'Nominating- G\)nnn1(ttce and die Advisory 
Comniillec on tlieGu^itave Aflt Av?ard/.'f : . - ► , " , 

* Finally. I want to thank evef^ memberH)f tli'e t>eccutive Comni it tee*^ 
** . really worked this year, andj just wantecj to say. thanks. ^ ^ , ' 

.: ."■ ■■•133 . • ' 
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Now' I shaH turn^the gaycl and podium over to Dean Cobb. 

J. C^pbb: l^w^nl to express my thanks to Boyd Page for fhe work liejias 
donc'ttiis .ye^r I think we'pugJit to give Dave Deener a round orapplause for the- 
work he'HasrpptJo tljis year, and lie has done u hard year's work/ ' 

would'also like to express appreciation to Elizabeth 'Foster, Phil Rice 
jnd Bol) Wolverton for the duty which they put in on.the Executive Committee! 
Tliese three pci>pia are leavjng the .Committee this year; and yo^^tiaw^Um sure, 
manning the /-of fee urn and som'e. of .the other thijigs out on the^table in the 
passage way, two tl^^lighttul ladies.'I think weouclit to express our appreciation 
to Mrsc David Deener and Mrs. Bollier who mamyd that table. - - 
. JSlaiiLjJiu^reYhe four things I wanted to get in before the official act 
Wo^are adjourned.^v^ ' 
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Report on the Council of Graduate Schools-Graduate Record 
Examinations Board 1972-73 Survey of Graduate Enrollment 
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Robert A. Altman 
Program Director 
GRE Program. 



Introduction 



^ ' As a result of the difficulty of obtaining accurate irrformation on graduate 
enrollments, and particularly .trends in enrollments; the GRE Board and the 
Council of Graduate'Schools jointly undertook last >^ear the first in an annual 
series of surveys of enrollment of the ilftembership of the Council, of Grad\iate 
Schools in th^^United States>^The Coi^ittil .membership consists of some 303 ' , 
graduate institutions who grant either 'th\ master's or doctorate as the highest ; " 
degree. The members of the Council grarlt 98% of the earned doctorates and 
8$%of th6 master's degrees awarded. . . ■' * 

'"MJue to the early timing of last yearV questionnaire, some institutions were 
unable to provide responses ,to alPquestions: accordingly, this year's survey was 
divided into two sectlon§^ the fir^;! of which was dislril^juted in the early fall of 
1972 wilh a request ij^X results-be returned nd later than mid-November. Data 
.were requested ori.j^rirollment as o^mid-October for 1971 in4 1972ieven given 
the 'po St pone me of severzri questions until the second questionnaire mailing in 
January of 19.^ a number of institutions were-^ot able.to report data on all 
qifestions asked 6r for both years. ' t 

It is anticipated that the results of the secorfd questionnaire mailngwiUbe 
availa'blQji^arly in the sprfng^ of 1973VJand that, the survey will be repeated 
timu^0^Xh whatever modification^ iii procedure and questionnaire seems 
appro|>h¥te. • - . ^ 

^ Sample Description 

■ ^ ' 

. Survey qu'estionnaires were sent to 303 graduate schools who are members 
of COS. A total o#\277 questionnaires were returned or an amazing 91% 
response ^ate,*an indication of the continued high inji.eresj, among graduate 
schools^ in tjie topic of the survey. Since the primary purpose of tlie 
quQ^stionnaire vyas to develop comparative data between 1971 and 1972, 
responses to questibns "were included in the analysis only when data were 
supplied for both years. Thus, the effective response rate per question will vary 
from a higji of ?1% for the overall sample to a low of 77% for some more, 
detailed question: While this is probably to be expected, the variability does 
reduce somewhat the value of some questions and makes comparisons across 
some questions of restricted value. 

Extreme^are should also be taken in attempting to compare results of this 
yearns (Survey with published results of last year's survey ins()far as 1971 data 
reported in^the current survey differs significantly from 1971 data reported last 
year. There are several Galons for this di££erer^ce. despite the almost identical 
number (276 in 19^1 compared to '2S1A^ >972) of/'^aduate instUutlpns 
responding. 
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noted that "MasS H i^he n-^r^^^ '''"P'"-"' " ^''"^''^ h<-" 

•hose.ins. tut.^^n b w£ h I , ' 'luoughuu. .his rcpo,,, only ,o 

awarded. Da!r"o/Serc' ■'^.i'.S io" r Lrfc^nl.;^ nlasle ^c" '''^''?r' '17' 
institutions which also offer the doctorate master s degrees offered by 

Cofnparison ofUsablc Sample and B:isc Population 

CGS Institutions Usable Surwcy Sample ^ 

% , . ' "i^"P'c of each 





Numbei 


IVrcent 


Number 


Per cent 


Public 


191 
.112 


6.v;;. 


1 74 


• 63'; 


Privates 




103 


■ 37'; 


Piiblic-Masier's 
Highest Degree. 


4S 


1 (v:; 


37 


"14^;; 


Private-Master's 
Highest Degree 


.^1 


10';; 


2S' 


1 0'.; 


Public-Ph.D. 
Highest Degree 


. 143 


47v; 


137 


49^7 


PrivatL-Ph.D. 
Higlies! Decree 

Master's fhghest 
Dcjjccc 


X! 

79 




75, 

h5 


27'; 
24'; 


Ph.D,Hlghe!it 

.'Degree 


' 22'4 


74v;- 


212 


iWr ■ 
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91';;' 
92',; 

77'.; 

90^; 

96';; 

93'; 



95',? 



It is readily apparent that the sample is highly representative of the total 
population, despite the slight underrepresenlation yf public-master's highest 
degree awarding institutions. *Sihce the sample becomes less complete as the 
complexity of the questions or th'e difficulty of obtaining the datJ increases, 
number and percentages of total grobp and subgroup are given for each question 
jn the data presentation. 

♦ 

Results 

The results of the survey are displayed in*Tables I througli 7. The tables 
pre.sent the number of respondents with usable data to each question (i.e., data 
for both years and foj- all parts af the question), the percentage that number 
represents of the total group, or of the sUbgroup*e.g., Public, the total number of 
students reported each year and the pepcentage change from l^^Xl t« 1972, All 
data are presented by public, private and total. In addition. Titles 1-3 also 
present data for institutions gla^sified by means of the Educational Directory. 
Part 3, in term^ of the higliest degree awarded. These categories are: 
Publift-Mastei:;s Highest; Private-Master's Higlicst; Public-Doctorate Higliest: and, 
Mwte-Doctorate;'ra This additional breakdown was not applied to later 
qtjMiibits' because It was not felt* to be particularly important- or because the 
..44rt.ljBi>ces wore too small to affect the overall results. 

T^inally, data were summarized by size of ITT^espondinggraduate school, 
,althougli these summaries do not appear in Tables 1-7. Size categories used 
'included 0-100 students. 101-500 students, 501-1,000 students, 1,001-5,000 
students, and over .5,000 students, and were based, upon the institution's 
response to Question 1 (Total Graduate School Enrollment). Results including 
these suuimarie.s are. noted in the following discussion. 

Discussion ^ - 

A. review, of Table I shows a sliglit overall increase in total graduate school 
enrollment for the institutions reporting: 1 /r;; overall. However, when more 
than the total figures arc reviewed, it becomes apparent that the increase is less . 
marked for Ph.D. institutions than for master's institutions, 3nd less marked for 
private institutions than for public institutions. For all Ph,D. institutions there is 
y 1.2% incf^ase, an increase of 0.4% for private institutions and an increasc^of 
1.5% for public institutions. For all master's-flistitutions there is an increase of 
6.0%, an increase of 2.6% for private institutions and an increase of 6.8% for 
public institutions. 

Rujtes of increase differ not only for categories of institutions, but for 
institutions of differing size^ within categories. All sizes of private Ph.D.* 
institutions (overall increase. 0.4%;) showed increases in enrollment except those 
enrolling 501-KOOO students, where I 1 institutions showed a decrease of 1.4%. 
Increases in;enrolInient in public Ph.D. institutions (overall increase. 1.5%) were 
markedly different by sire, w'ith 24 institutions enrolling .fewer than 1.000 
students showing an 8.7% decrease while 112 institutions enrolling more than 
1.000 students showed a 1,7% increase. Public master's institutions (overall 
increase, 6,8%0 showed consistent increases except for.^institutions enrolling 
mgre than 5.000 students, where a slight (129?) d^CTC^se was found. Private 
■ masterV- institutions (overall increase. 2.6%) showed IT institutions enrolling 
fewer than 500 students with a* 2.67r decrease and 15 mstitutions enrolling 
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greater il^ap^O students with a 3.5^ increase. 
' _ First-timA enrollments show a simihar pattern, with the overall increase 
(.^.j^'/r) bemg lets marked for Ph.D. institutions than for master's institutions 
and less marked tor private institutions than for public institutions For all Ph d' 
' institutions there is a 2.7^T increase, an increase ofl.?':; for private institutions 
;uia a^v increase, ol 3.1% tor public institutions. Similarly, for ail master^s 
insiiiutions there is an 8.2% increase, an increase of 7.9% fpr private institutions 
^nd an uicreasj^j ot 8,2%Tor public institutions. 

Size differences appear to be rellected less in first,time enrollments than in 
total graduate school enrollment. All master's institutions? both public and 
pnvate, showed tiist-time cMiroIIment increases, regardless of size. Private Ph D 
institutions showed first-time'enrollment increases Ibr those/institiktions with 
total enrollment between 101 and 500 and for those between I 001 and 5 000 
institutions with total enrollnient between 501 and 1.000 and over 5 000 
showed slight decreases in first-time enrollpient. Only in public pii D 
institi^tions xvfe a marked pattern apparent, with 7 institutions with total 
enrol ment ot less than 500 students showing a 25^; decrease jn first-time 
-enrollment and 1 1 2 mstitutions with total enrollment of more than 500 students 
showing a .v2'V increase in first-time enrollment. 

' Number of assistantships held by graduate students increased in 
with increases being greater for Ph.D. institutions, as niiglit be expected and fJr 
pnvate institutions, as might not. For all Ph.D/institutions. assistantships 
increased ...^ .r. an increase ol 4.^?% for private institutions and ^ 1% for public 
institutions. For all master's institutions, where the numbers of assistantships 
were much smaller, the overall increase was 0.6%. an increase of ^ m for private 
institutions and 0.1% for public institutions. 

Size differences are ajso apparent in number of assistantships. Both public 
and pnvate Ph.D institutions showed a consistent' pattern, with institutions 
enrolling fewer than 500 total/students showing a decrease in assistantships 
.while those enrolling more than 500 l.\udent.s showed an increase in 
I assistantships. Public jnaster's institutions showed^ a similar ^pau^Srn with 
J institutions enrolling fewer than 1.000 total students showing a decrease in 
assistantships and instktutions enrolling more than 1.000 students showinc an 
increase in assistantships. The pattern for private master's insiitutions was 
mixed; the number of assistantships was up at institutions enrolling O-lOO' 
students and over 500 students, and down at institutions enrolling between 100 
and 500 students. 

Fellowships showed a continuing decline in 1^)72. pari^ularly at public 
institutions. There was an overall decrease of 8.4% among- the institutions 
reportmg. hi the public institutions, the decrease-Was 1 2.2%. ^(ihile in the private 
institutions it was 2.0%. Fellowships decreased in all size categories of public 
institutions and m all size categories of private institutions e.xcept those enrolling 
more than 5.000 studen^. The numbe|of lellt)wships involved at master's 
institutions was too sniallto warrant sepaTite treatment. 

The number of degrees awarded continued to increase but at a somewhat 
slower pace for doctorates than for master's. Master's degrees were up 8 4% 
during 1^)72 and Ph.D. degrees up 5.9% for the same period. The public Ph D 
increase was s^)mewtiat higher. (7.1 %) than the prrvate (3.i%). the jjercentage of 
.increase lor. maSfer's 'degrees wAi^ also greater .for the public institutions (9 |%) 
than for. private institutions (6.1%). Master's awarded increased 'in all size 
categories ol both public and private institutions except private master's degree 
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highcsi where 5 insl/nitions enrolling under 100' stiidenis showed an 8.7'-; 
decrease. Award of Pu.D/s increased in nil si7e categories for both public and 
private Ph.D. iuslitutiolis. . ' 

Table 7 indicates\a bieakdown ofMull- :ind pari -time sludents for I hose 
uisuiuiioiis reporting. The table indicales that the percentajge of lull-time and 
parl-i-ime to total students is ahiiosi identical for U)71 and h)7tl lor instillations 
rcp^MOing. 



-The fust section of the secoiiS CGS-GRE Board Survey of Gradu;ite 
School Enrollment met with great success in terms of number of responses and. 
to a shghlly lesser degree, in terms of response rate to individual questipns. The 
xepresentativeness ol' the sample and its overall compleleness do lend Niilidity to 
the results ol" the survey, \vliich will not surprise ^many actively eiigaged in 
graduate education but may not support tlie assumptions of much of (Jft general 
publi^, ' 

1 One exceptiori'inay iirise trom the attempt this year to review responses by 
size of respondjng institutions. Althoiigli this additional analysis tended to 
uncover patterns which jnigljt have been expected, it* did reveal, for example, 
that enrollment growth appears to be markedly t/ed to institutional size with 
smaller institutions showing enrollment decreases in the face of continuing 
increasef at larger institutions. And. white total enrollment, fust-tune 
eiuollment. and degrees award.ed continue to increase, financial support for 
graduate education, particularly as retlected in the number of javailable 
fellowsliips, continued to decline. ^ 

It seems important that J n form at ion of this type continue to be collected, 
and that curryit efforts to maKe it more complete and detailed by dividing (his 
survey into two parts have had a positive effect. If the second section of the 
survey receives the same response as has its predecessor, the survey shpuld- serve* 
as a valuable addition to the total pool of infonnation about graduate^ducation. 
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. ' TABLE I ■ 

Total Cfadiiaie Sclioul* Eiirallmeiit by Typ e of Inslikitinn 





NombcT ' 


(1U 


1971 ' 


^ ^ ' ? Clian'jc 


Public- Master's Higliest 
Private^ Master's Higliesl 


37 


m 

90? 


'75,779 
. '16,385, ■ 


80,921 ' 6Biiiciew 
Ifi^l- •. increase 


^ ,Public-Pli.D,Higliest 




.95? 


397413 • 


^t)3J0f) ■ IV] increase 


1 Privale ■ Pli.D. HighcsL 




A 


" 135,:02' 


1'35.726 0,4'7 increase 


', 1 ' • 

" /, Master's Higliew .' 


65 




9:,i64 ; 


97,733 . ■ 6.0^ increase 


0 Pli.D. Highest 


•:io 

* 




\ 532.615 


■•W32 ,v 1.2^; increa* 


^Pliblic- Master's and Pli.O, 

t ■ 


1 J 

' 173' 


91't 

1 


■ 473,19f ' 


^«4.227 ' ■ 2,3^; increasi' 


Private blaster's and PliD,' 


102 

ff 




151,587 


I5MIH , Oifr increase 


Total" 


■ 375 


9B 


624,779 


(v^(x765 1.^)^ increase 



V 

Fi'r purposes of t|,is sum, insiiiiiiions were io include all sindenis considered as 
rc&siered in llie graduaie scliool, mcludini ^n, EngineoMfij^cijI f 

or oilier docloijiies. 





** Percentage (igures are percent of the niiniberr 
r group. For example, 37 Public Master's Hig 



.■t'vnw.ug v;i T*njiu«iuci dv:^iiaDie in iiie loiai 
'u '10 T"'"''. ' "'^1^' ^^l^^"^ institutions responded out of a 

ill the CGS jiienibjl^lor a 77? response rale for illal group 
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Niimber ofCradiiate AssistaiiislScrvicc Re([ uifed) 





Number 


1 , 


\W . 


m 


1 

Ilk. LI ' I J i ) 1 1« 1 

• Public- MaslerVHiglicst 


4 

35, 




■3,210 


3,214 


Private ; Master's Higte( . ' 






. ' •55r' 


■ 575 


IlM'« T\tr^iiit'\ 

^ Public - PliD. Higliek , 


116 




85,900 


H7.681 


Private - Pli,D. Higkest 


65 

y)j 




loJ44 


11,557 


J Master'sTiighcst ^ 


61 






' 1 711(1 


, MJightsl 


m 


857, . 


102,644 


,. 105,238 


Public -Master's and Ph,D. 


161 


845 


89,110 


. , 90,8« 

< 


• ♦ • Private -Master's and Pli.D. 


91 


w\ 


17,302 


" 18,132 


Total 


to 




■ 106,^12^ 


109,027 




Public 



Tolal 



TABLE 6 

;rofPh.D.i 



Numbei; 


1 


1970-71. 


I971-72 


,136 


.m ■ 


19,945 ,■ 


21,366 


74 ■ 




■ 8,754^ ' 


9,028 


210 ■ 




28.699 






3.r/p increase' 



.9?^ increase 
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Number ^ ^ 
Public 155 815 
Private 95. ■ 35^, 

; ^ ' Tolal ' 250 

re 
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Full-time ~ Pari-tiiite* Total Enrollment' 
■ " •1971 



Full-iinie* 
Number ■ 




% Number '% 



Full-time 
Number • 



1972 



Number % , 



W240 m 212,013 52% ' 19^00 v,487o ' 2-18,708 52% 

63,943 ' 
' ' 282,651 



' m m 60,708 507c- , 60,400, 
own mstitutional (lefmi|io|s^' "part^imer and "full-time;' 



Graduate^ PTecord 
luate Enfollment 
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^Robert A.^[ltman 
Program Director 
GRE P'rogr^p . 

Introduction. 



As a r(rsult of the difficulty of obtaining accurate information oo graduate ' 
enrollnfents. and particularly trends in enrollments, the GRE Board ;!md the 
Council of Graduate Schools jointly undertook last year the first in an annual 
series of surveys , of enrollnij^ht pf the membership of the Council of Graduate / 
Schools in *ihe United Stytes. ;The Council nienibership consisii |jf some 303 
graduate institutions who^rant dfher tljc master's or doctorate/as the higliest 
degree. The member's of The .Council grant 987r of the earnprdoctoraies and 
85% of the master's degrees awarded. 

Due to the early timing of iJst year's questionnaire. 'some institutions were 
unable to provide responses to all questions: accordyigly, this year j survey wai 
divided into- two sections, the first ol* wtiich was distributed in the early fail ed 
-'1972 and reported at the CGS meeting in November. Questionnaires for Pari iT 
■ware distributed -early in"19T3. with,' data requested on ' enrollment as of , . 
'mid-October for^l97^1 and 14)72. Eye.n given the pdstponemeni of several * 
• questions until \\\c second questionnaire, a number of inslikitions were not able 
to report data on all questions aske4 or for both years. 

Sample Description ■ 

Survey questionnaires were sent to 303 graduate schools who are members; 
of CGS. A total of 272 questionnaires were^ returned or an ^uniazing ^)0% 
response rate, an indicatk^n of the coQlinuedJiigli interest among graduate' 
.schools in the» topic yf the survey. Since '"the primary purpose of, the 
quesiionnalte was to deve^p cornparaiive data between 1971 and 1972,, 
responses to. questions were included in the andiysis, only wh'en data were' 
sirpplied for both years and when the effective response rate (percent of the 
number "responding of the number available in the tola! group) was greater than 
S(y:L Thus, the effective response rate per questiort yaries from a higlfc^93% for 
some questions involving Pri^atc-Master^s Highest iostitulidns to'the Tc) we r limit 
of S^7o. This variability, ^while probably to be expected, reduces not only tht/ 
number of q/estionsJ^F-Vhich results can be reported, ^uf the value of'some' 
.questions and the ability to compare results across questions as well. ,^ 

Extfemt care should also be taken j,ivattempting tiTcompare results of Part 
^11 of this yearls survey with the earlier Part-^I. despite thelact that the definitions^' 
of graduate j^Kool have remained con^aVit and that the number of; institutions 
(272 for Pirft II compared with 276^or^Part I) is almost identical. Altlfougli- 
many of flie^same institutions r^spon^ed to both Part I and Part II. the.specific 
in3titutiohs "responding to* Part II -are not always identical to those which 
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responded lo Part I: in addition, different institutions responded to different 
^questions within both Parts I and 11. Ii is hoped that a longitudinal study, by. 
institution: can be acVompiisfied at a later "date which will provide comparable 
xlata across both institutions andsajrvey yeirs. 
^ . . - Despite^ these limitations, the ovJ*^l obtained satnple (i.e., those 
' submittmg usable questionnaires on time) appears to be very repiesentaiive of 
the total CGS population. Below are coirfpar isons of number and perc\n lages (SP* 
i^veral ways of describing the available population and sample. It sliould be 
noted ilr^ -Master's^ Highest Degree** refers, throughout this report, onfy to 
tliose insiitutions^r which the master's degree js. in fact, thf higliest degr.ee 
awarded. Data for^hese instituti^)ns do^not reflect masrer^s degrees offered bv 
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also offer the dt)<ftorate. 



oniplfriso^i of Usable %mple and Base Population 



CGS Institutions 



Usable Survey Sample 

' \ ' Ksample of each' 

- population 

^^un^kr P^^rceiff Number ^ Percent subgroup) 



Privati^ 

Public-Master's 



170 y"~^63':?- 



Highest Degree . .^".48- « l6'7 
31 \m 
143 



Private-Master's** 
• liighest Degree 



3^ 



29 



14^ 



Public.Ph.D, 
Higlj^t Degree 



Private-Ph.D, . 

Highest Degree -J 81 



'.Master's Highest 
Degre e 

Ph,b. Highest 
^ Degree 



7^) 
224 



•47V* 
277r. 
26C; 
74^;; 




204 



^1% 
81^r 

^)4^; 
92^:; 



, V ^ Results 

^ome of the results of the 5urvey..;tftr displayed in Tables 1 through 7; 
other results, which Ic^d themselves |css well to tabular presentation, are 
presented in the discussion suction below. T<^o types of tables are presented. 
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Tables /, 2, 5, and 6 report percent-change between l^)7M!ind \9t^^y 
Siscipliue area. Each of these tables shows both tlic percent'changc between the - 
years in 4«estioa and tb'^-etTective respo^ise rate (in parentheSks)'tor that lype ot^ 
institution and Jiscipliile area.^'Discipline areas, as detln^d in the^;.^ iginal 
questionnaine; include Education (all llclds of education)', Vlumanities (English 
■'and journali*^fh; Tine and applied arts, foreign languages^ arid literature, lij^rary 
science, philosophy, and religion). Social .Sciences (anthropol^ogy biisuiess, 
economics, geography, history, pollticut^ science, and 'sociology )i Physical, ^ 
Science's (chemistry, computer sciences,, geology mathematics, phyjiics, and', 
statistics). Engineering (all fields of engineefing), and Biol^sgjc^l Sciences-' 
(agricultu>^ipbtology, "health professions, horrte ecociojuf^s, , psycfiology and 
zoology). • V . . i- 

. Tables 3, 4, and 7 present the number ofje%ionde?its with usaJJie data lo 
the question (i.e., data for both years and ftK atl . party of the question), the 
. percentage that number represents of the total group \)r of Ihe subgroup, the 
i.)tal number of students reported each year and the, pcijcentage cJiange troni 
1971 to 1972. , ' 

Finally, all- data were summarized by' siZe of- the responaing graduate 
school, altliougli these summaries do hot appear irb the tables presented. Si/e 
categories used included 0-100 students, 101-500 studeiits, 501^1,0P0 students, 
• . 1,001-5,000 students and over 5,000 students, and were based unon the 
institution's response to Question 4 (Total Graduate School Enrollment Py^Scx). 
^ Results including these summaries are noted in tKv? following discussion wlierv 
appropriate. ' . ^ , 

' : Discussion 

A review of Table 1 shows an overall inF^Sse "in total graduate school 
enrollment for the discipline areas of education (5.77f ), humanities (2.8%), social ■ 
sciences (3.2%), and biologi(!:al sciences (4.5^ ). and an overall decrease in total 
graduate school enrollmont for the discip'. areas of the physical sciences. 
(6.5%) and engineering (2.0^). Despite the variabilTiy of r^jjponse rates whicl> 
limits the extent to which results can be compared across cells, different 
institutional types have obviously experienced different rates of^ growth or 
decline by discipline area. For education, public Ph.D. higliest institutions show • . 
an increase of 7.1%, while privat^^lPb.D. higliest institutions show an increase of 
only 1.8%. For humanities, however, private Ph.D. higliest institutions show an 
increase of 7.6% while public Ph.D. higliw>1 institutions show. aff^ncreasc of 0.1% 
private master's higliest institutioi)*. j|i:6w a decrease of 2.1%. Also in the 
humanities, 65 institutioos*with tota^lv.e'it^ljBTnent of fewer than 1^000 students 
showed a decrease in enrollment of 3:3%, while 169 institut ^on s'Jwith total^ 
enrollment greatei than 1^00 students showed an irTcre«iie ot 3.3/^ For the 
physical sciences, a decrease is sliowiVt^6r private inasteVlfe' higliest institutions 
(8.3%), public Ph.D. higliest'- institufions. (7.2%r), and privaTc Ph.D/^igliest 
insHitutions (6.0%), while public master'sjkigliest institutions show the oiily 
. increase (0. 1%'), however slight. 

First-time graduate enrollment, dispLiv <!' in Table 2, shows a similar 
pattern with increased enrollment in the dts^ pi • -j areas of education (8.8%), 
humanities (5.7%), social sciences (4.7% ) i id hu k^gfcal sciences (7. 1%), and a 
decreased first-t'ime enrollfl^nt in the phy^u il N#kMices (8.6%). Different rates of 
growth or decline are once again apparent by mstitutipnal type: the overall 
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increase in firsi-liiiic cnri)lliiKMii in ' lliv biDlogieiil scieikvs (71'^) is a result of 
llie iiifttwscs (S.-V;;) :it 1 .U) Vh.D. liigliesi iiisniiiiioiis wlticli oulweigli llie 
dccrcjscs (.O^'J ) at 50 jiuisier's highest instiliitioiis' In iho social SL'ieiiee.v, private 
master's highest iiistlintiDns; showed 'a ll.h' f increase, Avhiic private Ph.D. 
Iijghest inslit'uliDiis .Rhi)wed-. an increase o( o\\\\ 0,2'7; in (he physical sciences, 
only priva'te niasle-r's highest institiitiiMis slunved anMncrease ( 1(^.6' r), while 
public^ niasier's liighesL instiluiions (.vh*;), puhlie Ph.D. higiiest iMSiiiiiiions 
V(.l 1.7%), and private Ph.D. highest institutions ( 1 .(V,"' ) showed a decrease. And in* 
\4mjfe>n, despite the overall increase in I'irsl-tuiie enrollniCiil ot' S.S'V-, the 21 
instBWfm^vith ttHal graduate eini^llnient greater than 5,000 showed a dec\:.ease" 
in first-time eiuollineni ol' 10.2'.^ . 

Tfi * -proportion ol' tlrst-lime elirollnieni classified as part-time, iitfl shower 
u 'I'js. increased sliglitK , with a concomilanl»decreasc in the prt^porlion 
{' -T enrollment classitied as rull-linie (institutions were asl^ed to appK" 
jrinilioiis ot'- ruli-^and part-time). While 1 14 public institutions., 
ot' their t'iisj-.tinie enrollment as lull-tune m l^^7 I .aiKr53'"> ot tlieii 
. .nrolluient as lull-lime in -1^)72, 7^) piivaie lUst i'lutions reported a slult 
I. Mil .>S.f.t'ull-tinie in U)7 I to 5->'V elTective response rate or64''( and reported a 
decrease in rull-time thsi-tiine enrollment from 55'^ in h>7'l [o 53'V in U)72. - 

Table shows the number jnd proper I ion of men and women eiu t)lled t or 
t'ull-time gi-ajuate study, while Table 4 shows the number and propt)rlions ot^ 
men and women enrolled as tlrsl-time graduate students. Although no sigiufica^it' 
' ditTereiice was' seen in ci)iT)^aring the j^ri^porlion ot" men enrolled at public or 
private inst-ituttons;<*iigniticanl differences tifTpear when the distinction is tlrawn 
between iiiaster'^Jwg^ and Ph.D. highest insiitulii)ns. A review of fable 
shows that while" (Ik* 'fii:iL>pA.)rt ion of women eiuolled in lull-t ime graduate stud\': 
increased between l'^)7r aifd 1^)7 2 lor botli mnster's highest nistitutiohs (tVom 
40'',^ to 47''v ) and Ph.D. higiiest institutions (from to ->5-'), the proportit)i't 
of women enrolled in Ph.D. highest instiiiitiohs still remain^; significantly below 
the proportion of women enrolled at muster's highest itistitutioiis. A review of 
Table 4 shows asiniikn" pattern with respect to. I he first -time enri)lliiient of jnen 
and women. At master's highest institutions, women represented 520' of the 
1^J72 first-time enrollnieiil as' compared to 50"^^' in 1^)71: at Ph.D. liiglieijt 
institutions, women represented oiily 37'^ of llrsi-time enrollment in 1^)72. It 
should be noted, however, ihit the absolute number of w omen enrolled at Ph.D. 
liiglitsl institutions remains well abtn'e the number of wonicn enrolled at 
mastei's' highest institutions, due bolii to the -greatcj number ot 'Ph.D. high^est 
institutions and to the greater average si/.e of thi)se institutions. *'* 

The number of non-U. S. luitionak enrolled atpiesponding institutions, not 
shown in the tables, tlecreased between l»71 and U)72 by I at public Ph.D. 
highest instituiiuns {iy'< etfective response rate), by,-V'7 at private .Ph.D. 
highest institutions ( 73/7 eft'ecVive response rate), and by 2A['r at private 
master's highest^ instiluHons (58^7 effective respon'se rate). Somewhat 
sujprisingly. the number.'^f iv^a^U.S- naiiiinais enrolled at public master's liigliesi 
institutions appeared lo^ifidJtt"^^^^^ by I 1.9'' between l»7l and 1 972, although 
the effective r^sponsOi r^ie. i'or this.grouji of institutions on this tjueslion was 
only 4(-)7f\ ' p 

^ All institutions participating in tlii<i survey were also asked to provide 
enrollment data fdr 1971 and 1972, for- full-time enrollment and foi' part-time 
enrollment, by race: regrettably, the eftectixe response rates for this ?>eries of 
questions ranged from a low of \^%. to a higli of 45'7 making- reporiingjiif tjie 




* . ■ ■ , » 

dala impossible. Regardless of iho reasons Icfr which lliese daiii weie nou ' 
r^^ported Avhellier lack ot avaihibilily or lack of onroilmeiil its absence is 
unfurturtale ajid provides ^n^ms liniitalion to the value of- this suivey in 
understanding the devclopingl7ends in American graduate-education. 

The number of graduate assistants on appoin tnient, wlujlhcr tor teaching. 
Veseardi, ora)ther purposes, appeared relatively stable between M)7I and P)72, 
^nb no clean patterns are obvious. Although.no tables are presented* ' the 
jyne?yve res^^ for these questions ranged between 35';^ and 7^Ky. . the 

numbW ol>f<^acliuig assisuinls appeared'lo rise in private master's highcst\md 
public P[).D. highest institutions while declinijig sliglitly in, public mastyr's 
ffigliest'and private Ph.D. higliest institutions. The number of research assistants 
appeared rise in all types ot ins'titutions except public master's highest. :\ 
in^^jul^ons. while the number of other assistansltips appeared to rise in all Types ' 
"ol' ihstirutiohs jcx^ept public Ph.D. higliest institutions. In no case was the 
increascji^r decri?ase.greal*f than 4' v. except for tho.rise in other assistanisliips ^t ' 
piiHt'^te niaj^ter's .highest institutions, where 10 institutions reported an increase 
■ o\ ll':'r, accoutJted.for in large measure by an. increase of 36'^ reportetJsby 4 
iiistitulkt|^*; enrulHn^ between 5(^ LOOO students. 

t^ole • 5 . displays the percent (rhange in fellowships or traineeships 
(non-scrvice requi^d) tor Ph.D. higljesi institutions by discipline area, and shows 
a jJecrease in every- discipline area except social sciences for both public *:ind.|M;fc 
private institutions. .As in earlier' tables, public institutions appear to sijt)w ' f 
greatei dcyj^eases (t)r lesser increases) than private institution*;, wi-^i the 
difference. being relatively small in biological sciences and physical sci.giccs, but 
quite large in the humanities, where piij>'iic I^h.D, highest instil^rtionsflu^wed and 
IN. 50* decrJffse' compared to a 2}y/r decrease in privJtte^li.D. Iiighcst 
institutions. Table I. it will be recallc?d'. allowed a U.'-^v- increase in humanities 
enrollment tor public Ph.D. highest institutions* and a 7.^v' incTcase in 
humanities enrollment for private* Ph.D. highest institutions. If slnHild alst) be 
noted that decreases in'non-service awards and the relatively greater decjeases 
in public insti^Jtions 'are entirely consisten t with the results reported in Part I o 
of this survey ia^t November. ' . ' 

Table 6 display/s the percent chajige in master's degrees awarded between , 
l^>71 and M)72 by discipline area, and shows a pattern once agaio consistent 
with results reportedbotli in Pari f (wiiich showed an'overall increase tii master's 
degrees awarded IxM ween M)71 and 1^)72) und reported earlier in this survey 
(which showed increasiiig enrollments and'" support in the social sciences, 
biological sciences, education, .and humanities, and decreasing enrollments and 
, support' in the physical .sciences and en-gi'neering). Public and private institutions ■ 
sliow [Inconsistent pattern wifliin Table 6'as welf.^both increasing in education, 
(S.6V^*piiblie and 1*3. private), hunianities ( 3.^)'- public and A^y'} private), and 
social scf. iices {>A7< public and 1 1.3';; private)., with the proportional increases 
consistently greater in the private sector, in the physical sciences.'both public ' 
and private institutions .showed a decrease in (he number of master's dcgl^'cs 
awarded: st>mewhat surpi'j.singly . given the earlier results of this sui-vey. public 
institutions inct^eased the numbers ot master's degrees awarded in engineerinu 
;and bii>logical "sci^J^ices while the numbers were decreasing in private institulions. 

The number t)f Ph.D. 's awarded by discipline area not shown in tables 
increased by less than 1',/ tor private insrilutiOns and by less than 4% tor public 
institutions. Wiihin private institutions, the proportion of Pli.D.'s awarded By 
discipline area changed b>vil|».« tluni V'/r except that social studios doctorates 



accounted fiir 239? of Ph. D/s awarded in 1 ^)72 as opposed lo iinder ZCXl in 
and iliai physical science doctorates accounted for only 209? ot Ph. D/s awarded 
in* 1^)72 as opposed to-ovcc 23;:;f/ ■ in' l^>jJJ . The absolute number ot Ph.D/s 
awarded ui private institu|.idrAi> ihcrea^ed in:educatii)n ( 8.59? ), humanities ( 2,19' ), 
and social sciences (16.79?). while d'ecreasing in physical sciences (1 3. 27r), 
; t enjj^ineering (7.29^). and biological sciences-.(2.0''? ). The nujrnber of Doctor of 
Arts degrees awarded increased by 1.69?. 
1" . • A somewhat similar picture emerges at public institutions, where the 
-.ovofall number of Ph.D.'s increased by slightly under 49?,' With increases in 
; cd\ication (^);3'r). humanities (8.39^r). social studiqs (7.29f),. and enginc(ri;ing 
N ' J3.79f). and decreases in physical sciences (2.^)9? ) and biological sciences ■fless 
than 19?). The proportion of Ph.D.'s awarded by discipline area changed by less 
Jhan 1/,Y for all disciplirie areas in' public institutions. The number ot DiKtor of 
Arts degrees awarded incre.a^^d by 11.39^. significantly higher than the rate of 
increase ( Lb7o) noted in private institutions. 

Finallv, Table 7 shows the number of post-doctoral students enrolled in 
1^>7J and /T^/^^^^^^^^^ can be seen, the effective response rate for bC)th public and 
private insllmJidas is. below 509T^; these data are included, however, on the 
iissumptiort' thai -lion-respondents may well be institutions whii;h enroll few or 
• no post-doctoral students. In any case, those institutions res{3onding showed an 
increase in post-doctoral students enrolled between 1971 and 1 972, an iricrease 
of 7.09? for the public insli' n and an increase of 9,39f for the private 
institutions. . * . / . ■ 



Conclusion 

Part II of the second CGS-GRE Boa^d of Suivey of Graduate School 
Enrollment met. with great success in ternis of number of responses and: to a 
lesser degree, in terms of response rate to individual questions. And. while the 
eftective response rate to individual questions. varied considerably, several overall 
conclusions can nonetheless be drawn. ^ . ' 

First, the increasing enrollment at graduate institutions noted in Part I last 
November is not J universal increase, but is concentrated in the humanities, 
social sciences, anaeducation. and is distinctly absent in the physical sciences. 
Second, althougli IfmahJ^nrollment in graduate study is increasing, women still 
enroll in significantly smJKJer numbers than do their male counterparts. And. 
finally, one must conclude tnat it is still impossible to coHect meaningful data on 
the racial composition of graduate schools on a regular basis by means of a 
sur^^j^uch as this. 

iT^^ems important that this information be collected, and that those types 
ot info ration for which meaningful results wefe* achieved continue to be 
surveyecJrit also seems apparent that, despite the occasionally small etTe<^ive 
response rates, the efforts to provide for more complete and detailed 
. information by dividing tjiis survey into two parts have had a positive offect. 
* Given these re^iults. the survey should continue to serve as a valuable addition to 
the total pool of information about graduate education. 
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. ' TABLE 3 ^ ' 

'I , ' . ■ 

Maleand Female Full-time Hnrotlmeni, 1971 and 197] 



Nunibef % 



1971 ^ ■ ■ 1972 ., 

Men f~ Women- % Men ir~ Women %' 



1 



61 77% 44,265 5« 37j59 461 46,246 53^ 40,175" 47J 
186 83^/ 305,823, 67r 151,868 305,162 W 163,543 35S 
247 8»' ' 3M,088 & 189,027 35l' 351,408 m 203,718 1 37J 
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TABLE4 

Male an<Fei/^lf First-time Enrollment, 1971 and 197: 




1971 

Women % 



m 

1~ Women % 



44 567r. |5,905 Wr. 5,906 507r^ 6,579, mc ' 7,091 521 
140 63% 56,587 64% 31,306 36% 58,838 63%/ 34,425 , 37% 
184 61% 62,492 63% 37,212 37% 65,417 6lfe''Ml,516 3» 



PI1.D. 
Total 



^Number is institutions responding, Percentage figures arc percent of the number respimding of the nimiber available iii the 
total group, For example, 61 MasterV Highest. Degree institutions out of a possible ;7^^ such inlii!irji)ns in the CCS 

,Qi mstitutions. 



/The Constitution of the 
Council j^raduate Schools in the United States 



Name 



This organization shall be called the Council of Graduate Schools rn the 
United Sta-tes. / 



f 



The Council is established to pro'vide graduate sbht^ols.iii.the t/niied States 
with a comprehensive and widely represipniative b^ftdV throtlgli. which tocounsel 
,ynd act together. v , • > I- > ' ? •< 

, , Us purpose^ is the improvement and advancemW pf graciiiate .pdjiicalion, ' 
. Thejpurview of the Council includes all matters germlimi.tQ'thtsrpurpose. The 
Gouncir'shalf act to examine needs, ascertajn-besi practices afid procedures, and 
rendc^r assistance as indicated; it may initiate research for the furthering of the 
purpose. It shall provide a forum" for the consideration of problems and theip 
solutioiifs, and in meetings, conferences, and publications shall dellne needs and 
seek means ol satisfying them in the best interests of graduate education' 
throughout the country. In this function the Council may ac-'t in accordance wit'l;^ 
the needs ol the times and particular situations to disseminate to the public^ to 
msjitutions, to foundations, to the federal, state, and local governments, and 
other groups whose iBterest or support: is deemed of concern, information 
relating to the needs ift* graduate education and the best manner of satisfvinc 
^theni. ' ' . . . • ^ 

In the analysis of graduate <^duca^n, in. the indication of. desirable 
revision and further development, in the Tepresentation <>f needs and all other ' 
functions related to effecting its purpose, 'the Couni^il not only shall be free to 
act as an mitiating body, but it shall assume direct objig;iLMon for so doing. 

3. Membership ' ' V, , 

Institutions applying for membership.shali be considered in thQ ligiit of the 
following criteria: , . 

a. Applicants for membership must be accredited by 'the appropriate 
regional accrediting agency as a college or university appraved for ' 
the offering of graduate work. '■ ^ j •>/..,. 

b. Applicants n^ist have conft^rred at leasuiifflfc^ dcgree^W Master of 
Arts or Master of Science .or ten DoctofPf Philosop^iy 'degrees, or 

' } appropriate combination, v^ithin the tlrfee-year period preceding 
application, ^ , . ^ <, 

^ ' ■ . ' ■ ' ' -V r. " " ■ ■■ 

. c. , The degrees conferred niust be adeqliateiy distributed over at leas*t 
three distinct disciplines, such as Uut not limited to* ° ' 
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agriculture \ 
anthropology \ 
astronomy ^ 
bacteriology 
biochemistry 
botany 

chemical engineering 

chemistry 

civil engineering 

classics 

economics f 



electrical engineering 

English A - 

entomology . 

fine arts 

French 

geography 

geology . 

German 

history 

mathematics 

mechanical engineering 



music 

phifmacology 
.plvlpsophy 
ic physics. .J, 
; physiofogy 

political science 

psychology 

Russian 

sociology 

Spanish 

zooj^gy 



'"-^he Committee on Membership shall consider all applications in the light 
of these criteria and make appropriate recommenda-tions to the Executive 
Committee. The Executive Committee shall lake final action on all applications 
for membersliip and shiall report such action at each Annual Meeting. 

The Executive^Gommittee may invite and approve applications by foreign 
institutions'of Good standing for affiliation with the Council if such institutipns 
meet all criteria for rhembership except accreditation by an American regional 
accrediting agency. Such affiliates will be extended all the courtesies of 
. membership except the privilege of voting. , 

4. Voting Power 

In all activities of the Council, each member institution shall have one 
vote. *•' ^ 

More than one representative of any institutioj\may attend the meeting of 
the 'Council, but the member's vote shall be castbytfie individual designated as 
the principal representative of the member by the cTiiefiadministrative officer of 
the member institution. ' 

5. Officers and Executive Committee 

The officers of the Council and the Executive Committee shall be a 
Chairman, a Chairman-Elect, and the immediate Past Chairman, each serving for 
a term of one year. In the absence of the Ciiairmaii, the, Chairman-Elect shaH be 
the presiding officer of the Executive Committee and the Council. 

There shrill be.an Executive Committee of nine voting members, composed 
of the Chairman, the Chairman-Elect, the Past Chairman, and six 
members-at-large. Two members-at-large shall be elected by th,e Council at each 
Annual Meeting for terms of three years each, beginning immediately after the 
Annual Meeting. ' ' J'- ■ 

The Chairman-Elect, ciio$crf by Ihe Executive Committee from its own 
past , or present membership, shall serve in that capacity for one year. The 
foltbwing year,' he wilf assume the office of Chairman, and the following year, 
the office of Past Chairman. " ^ 

Each voting member of the. Executive -Committee must be the principal 
representative of a member of the Councils and none may serve for two 
consecutive full terms. / 

If the Chairman is unable fo continue in office, the Chairman-Elett shall 
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succeed immediately to^ the chairmanship, and the Executive Committee shall 
choose a new Chairnian-Elect. 

Any vacancies occurring among the membership-at-largd of the Executive 
Committee shall be Riled by the Executive Committee until the next Annual 
Meetmg, at which time the Council shall elect a replacement for the balance of 
the term. - . , 

6. Kxccutivc Officers , ■ ■ |? ^ . 

jechief execuUve offleer of the Council shall be a President, who shall 



^ -o"- ww.vv. oiiuii UL- d I icMijeni, wno stiau 

DC a salari^tSoUicer. appointed by the Executive Committee and servfng^at its 
pleasure. The President shall serve as an ex^jfjkio member of the Executive 
Committee without a vote: 

^:7. f^ttu\s and Prmip of the Lxecufh'e Committee ^ 
' ^ In addition to the duties and powers vested in the Executive Committee 
elsewhere in thj> Constitution, the ^Executive Committee may specifically 
employ such sfaft and est^ablisli such offices as may seem necessary ; incorporate- 
undertake itselt, or througli its agents, to raise funds for the Council and to 
^y-H accept and expend monies for the Council; take initiative and act fonhe Council 
in all matters mchiding matters of policy and public statement except where 
.limited by thi^Constitution or by actions of the Council. ^ 

8. Committees 



In addftion to the Executive Committee, there shall be^ a Nujiiinatine 
--Conftnittee, (2) a Committee Membership, whose mt<mbers shall not be 
members oj^^^Executive Committee, and (3) such other standing committees 
as may b^stablj^ed by the Executive Committee. r 

Ex(;^;pt--tt)r^lhe Nojiiipating Committee, all standing committees and ad 
toe- committees shall be appointed b^S^the Chairman with the advice and consent 
ot the Executive Committee. , ' . 

Tlie Noifii^ating Committee shall, consist of live members of whom tfiree 
shaJI be elected each wear by the Council at its annual meeting, ind two shall be 
the members-at-largeU^the Executive Committee who are completing their 
terms. Tlie Chairman sTiall be elected by the Committee. ^ 

At least fwo weeks before each annual meeting of the Council the 
Nominating Committee shall propose to the members of the Councif one 
nominee for each member -at-large ^position oY the Executive Committee to be 
tilled and three nominees for members of the Nominating Committee. These 
nominations shall be made only after suggestions accompanied by supporting 
vitae have been sohcited from the membership-at-large. ' 

At the annual'business meethig of the Council, additional nominees nlay 
be proposed from the fioor. The, election will then,^ hejd, and the nominees 
receiving the largest, nuniber of votes for the pc^VMbs to be filied shall be 
declared elected. ' 
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''9? Meetings _ . ^ 

The Council shall hold an Annual Meeting at a time and place detemiined 
by the Executive Committee. The Council may hieet at other times on call xj^> 
the Executive Committee., 

The Executive Committee shall be responsible for the agenda for iTieeti«ijgs 
of the Council. Reports and proposals to be submitted for action by thexouneil 
Shifll be filed with the Executive Committee before they may be submitted for 
"general discussion by th^e Council. No legitimate repiort or proposal may be 
' blocked from' presentation to the Council),, but action on any proposal may not 
• 'be taken until the Executive Committee has had an opportunity to make a 
recommendation. ' * . ^ 

In matters not provided for in this Constitution, parliamentary procedure 
shall be governed by Robert *s Rules of Order, Revised. 

,10. Limitation of Po^^'ers /s." 

No act of theTouncil shall be held to conirol the policy or line 6f actmn 
•'K)f any member institution. « ^ 

u.. Diu\s ~— ^ 

. " Membership dues shall be proposed by the Executive Committee and must 
be approved by the majority of the membership after due notice. 

12 Amendments' ' ' . " * 

Amen(^ents to this Constitution niiiy be proposed by the Executive* 
Committee or by written petition of one-third of the members. Howtver they 
priginate, proposals for amendment shall be received by the Executive 
Committee and forwarded with recommendations to the members, in writing, at 
. least ninety days before the meeting a^ whith, they are Co "be veiled upon or 
before formal submission to iReNnemBers \^r a mail ballot. To be adopted, 
proposed amendments must receive\the approval of a two-lhirds majority of the 
members vyting at the announced meeting or on the designated mail ballot. 

. • ^ 
13. Bylaws . • . • 

Bylaws may-be establisli^MhW t Committee afany regular or 

special meeting, subject to ratiTiiiftion^by a simple majority v(ite ofthe Council 
at the next Annual Meeting. • , 

o, BYLAWS 

r. Iri 'conformity with Article 6 of thc\ Constitution, 'the President of the 
f Council of Graduate Schools in the Lniited Slates shall be paid an annual 
salary to be determined by the Executive Committee plus such perquisites 
as may be necessary for the proper conduct of the office and such travel as 
may be deemed essential. The President is authorized to employ such 
additional personnel as is, in .his judgment, necessary for the proper 
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• Xlio Rijigs Nariuiiiid Bank of Wdsliini.tmi V> r ; i ■l- . ' 
and the r blr^^^ ^ivsocaiu.n wi.en sidled by.ilu- PicKidcn. 

dale, the hscal year ran trcm Apr^l i Uirougl, March J 
In [ho cvvni o( il,e dcaili or disabiliiv of 



Sl-IiooIs 
to thus 



PROCEDURAL POLICIES 

<^ E[.;E;."^^ ..r ..ar .Ik- f.rs, week 

Membership or ui l ilufilon/will/ or wiiii^kin v.a..,.r 
.n^^u„ons. a^oeiuNo,,,. or tound-a.ioL IRum "^ ' 

nsiilutions ueeepled to membership prkrr lo SenL^n^^Tl ,„ .■.,„. ' 
year arc rec,uircd .0 pay dues torjhai llsed^^^ ' "' '"^ 



The Council of Graduate Schools in 
The United States 



Member Institutions 



Abilene Christian College 

Adclphi University 

Air Force Institute ()f Technology • 

Alfred University $ 
*American University 

Andrews University 

Appalachian State University 
. Arizona State University 

Arkansas State University ; ^ 

Atlanta University ^ 

Auburn University 

Ball State University 

Baylor College of Medicine 

Baylor University 

* Boston College 
Boston University 

Bowling Green State University 
Bradley University 
*Brandeis Univt>rsity '''i^ 
Brigham Young University 
Brooklyji College of the 

City University ot New Yt)rk 

* Brown University 
*Bryn Mawr College 
*Calirornia Institute ofTechnology 

California State University at Chico 
California State University at Fresnt) . 
California State University at Fullertt)n 
California State University at Hayward 
California State University at 

Long Bei^ch 
California State University at 

Los Angeles 
California State University at 

Northridge 
California State University at Sacramento 
California State University at San Diego 
California State University at 

. San Francisco 
California State University at San Jose 
Canisius College 

* Carnegie-Mellon University 



♦Case Westeriv Reserve University 

^Catholic University of America 
Central Michigan University 
Central MTssour.i State College 
Central Washington State College 
Chicago State College 
The City College of the 

City University of New York 
The City University of New York 

*Claremont University Center 

*Clark University 
Clarkson College ol Technology 
Clemson University 
Colgate University 
College C)f Saint Rose 
College of William and Mary 
Colorado School of Mines 
Colorado State Lhiiversity 

*Colunibia University 
Connectieut College 

^Cornell L^iversily 
Creighton L'niversity 
Dartmouth College 
De Paul University 
Drake Umiversity 
Drexel University ■ 

*Duke University 
Duquesne University 
Hast Carolina University 
liast Tennessee Stale Uuiversij^y 
i-ast Texas State University 
Lastern Michigan Univers^ity 

* liniory, University 
I'isk University 

Florida Atlantic University 

* Florida State Uiiiversity 
* Fordhani U!liversity^.v 

■ Fort Mays Kansas State College 

Get)rge Peabody College 
♦Geol^ge Washington University 
*(jeorgetown University 

Georgia Institute of TecliiH)logy 



Kil 



Georgia State University '\ * 

Hahheniann Medical College and 
Hospital of Philadelphia 
*H3Tvard University 
Hofstra University 
Holy Names College .. * ^ 
■ Howard University 
-^Hunter College ol the 

City University of New York 
Idaho State University 

* Illinois Institute of Technology *' 
Illinois State University 
immaculate-Heart CollcKe 
IndianJ Slate Umversit>^ 

* l-ndiana University 

Indiana Uniytj/sity of Pennsylv:mia 

* Iowa State Uiliversity • * ' 
John Carroll Uniycfsity 

* Johns Hopkins University 
Kansas StatjE'COllcg^M'Pittsbufg 
Kans;is Stal? Teachers College 

*Kansas State University 

Kent State University- 

Laniar Universiipy 
*LehigIi University ^ 

Loma Linda Uriiversity 'T 

Longjsland University 

Louisiana Polytechnic Instituic 
*t.ouJsianq,Sttite University 

Louisiana State Universiiy 
in New Orleans 

Lowell Technological Institute-' 

* Loyola University of Chicago ^ 
Loyola University of Lo^i Angeles 
Mankato State College j 
Marquette University 

*Massachusctts Institute of 
Tecfinology ^ 
Medical College of Georgia ' , 
Medical College of Pennsylvania 
Medical College of Virginia ' ' 
Meniphis State University 
Miami University 

*Michigari State University 
Michigan Technological University" 
Middle Tennessee St^jte University 7 
Mississippi College ^ 
Mississippi State University 

, Montana State University ' 



Montclair Itate College " 
Morgaff State CciHege 
Mufray State University . ^ 
Naval Postgraduato^chool 
New Mexico Institute of Mining 

[\nd Technology 
New Mexico State University 
*New School Tor SociaF Research 

* New Yor-k Univepsity 
Newark College of Engineering 
Niagara University 

Norrh Carolina Ccntral«University 
*yNorth Carolina.State University 
at Raleigli % 
North Dakota State Univer^y^ ^ 

* Narth Texas State University ' 
^Northeast b^uisiafl^ University 

Noriheasterij llWnM Stale College 

Northeastern University 

Northern Illinois Univetslty 

Northwestern State College 
*Nortfiwesterh ^^(Versity- 

Oakland Univfcr^ity 
*Ohio State University ' 

Oliio University 
*Oklahoniji Stme University 

Old Donimion University 
*Oiegon St,ate UniversTty 
— *Pennsylvaniii State University 

F^epperdine University \ 
^Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
*dPrinceton University 
*Purdue University 

Queens Colleg9 of tlie 

City University of New York 
^Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
*, Rice University 

* Rockefeller Universn!^' 
Roosevelt University 

*Ru!gers. The State Uhiversity 

• Sain' Cloud State College ^ 
*Saint John's University 
*Saint Louis Universit*^ 

Saint Mary's University 

Sam Houston State University 

^ Sanifbrd University ^ 

^^^Seattle University - 
Seton Hall University 
.Siiippensbnrg State College 
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South .Dakoia State ' niversity 
SouthernJIIinois Uiuverflty 

at Carbohllale ' a\ 
Southern Illinois University ' ^ 
^ at Edwafdsvllle 
Southern Methodist University 
So u t h w e St T e xa s Sj a t e U n i v e r s i ty 

* Stanford University 

Stale University Colleg^akCeneseo 
Staf^nivetsity of NewTork 
^ * at;^lb5ny 

State University of NevrtYork* 
. Binghamton 

* State University of New Y^rk 

at BTifffalo 
State University OjtNew York^ 
. - Downstate^jilWical Ccnm 
St^itc University of New York 

at Stony^Brook 
'Stephen F. Austin St^e University 
StetsonJUnversity 
Stevens Institute of Technology 

* Syracuse University 

* Temple University ^ . 
Tennessee Technological University 

* Texas A&M University . 
Texas Christian University 
Texas Southern University 
Texas Tech University ^ 
Texas Woman's University 
Thomas Jefferson iJniversity 
Trinity University 

Tufts University " 
*Tulane University 
Tuskegee Institute 

United State International University 

Utah Slate University ^Vo 
♦Vandcrbilt Uliiversity ; 

Villanova University . 
♦Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Wagner College 
♦Washington Sltate University 
*Washin^on University 
*Wayne5tate University , 

Vftsleyan University 

West Texas SUite University ^ 
♦West Virginia Oniversity "-^^ 

Western Carolina Urtr^jcrsir 

Western Illinois University 

Western Kentucky University . - 

, Western Michigan Universi,ty 



, Western State College of Colorado 
Wt»stern Washington State College 
<^Wichita State^University 
Winthrop College 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Wriglit State University 

, Xavier.Univ(»fsity ; .. 

♦Yale University 5"* - ; ' 
Yeshiva University 
University of Akron 
♦University o^ Alabama 
Universit/of Alabama in 

Birmingham 
University of Alabama in 
' Huntsville 
♦University of Arizona 
University of Arkansas 
♦.University of California at Berkeley 
University of California at Davis 
University of California at Irvine 
University of California dt* . 

Los Angeles ^ 
University of California at 
Riverside 

University of California at San Diego 

University of California at 
Santa Barbara 
♦University of Chicago 
♦Uwiversity of Cincinnati 
♦University ofCoh)rado 
' University of Connecticut 

University of Dayton - 
♦University of Delaware 
♦University of Denver 

University of Detroit 
♦Uniyersity.of Florida 

University of Georgia 

University of Hawaii 

University of Houston 

University of Idaho 

University of Illinois at 
Chicago Circle i 

University, of Illinois at the 
Medical Center 
♦University cvf Illinois at ^ . r' 

Urba,na-Cliampaign 
♦University of Iowa 
. ♦University of Kansas ' 
♦University of Kentucky 

University of Louisville 

University of Maine 
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•'University of Maryland 

University of Massachusetts 

University of Miami 
^ University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

University of Mississippi 

UAiver^ty.x)f Mssouri^Ll 

Columbia 

University of Missouri at 
Kansas City 

University of Missouri at Rolla 

University of Missouri at St . Louis 

University of Montana 

* University of Nebraska 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 
University of Nevada 
University ot New Hampshire 
University of New Mexico 

* University of North Carolina at 

Chapel Hill 
University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro 

* University of North Dakota 
University of Northern Colorado 
University of Northern Iowa 

*Univer^>ity of Notre Daine 
*University of Oklahoma 

* University of Oregon 
University of (he Pacific 

*University of Pennsylvania 
♦University of Pittsburgh * 

University of Rhode Island 

I'liiversity of Richnu)nd 



University of Rochester 
University of San Francisco 
University of Santa Clara 
University of Scranton 
University of South Carolina 
University of South Dakota 
_Uniyc^rs|ty o_f_S^ 

University of Southern California 
University of Southern Mississippi 
'University of Tennessee Medical 
Units 

University of Tennessee System 
University of Texas at Arlington 
University of Texas at Austin 
University of Toledo 
University of Tulsa 
University of Utah » 
University of Vermont 
• University of Virginia ' 
'University of Washington 
'University of Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
'University of Wyoming 



'Founding institutions. 



V 
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